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10 RAISE SCHOOL 
MUSIC STANDARDS 
OF WHOLE NATION 


Supervisors Complete Highly 
Successful National Conference 
in Pittsburgh—Action Taken to 
Co-operate with United States 
Commissioner of Education in 
Effort to Place Study of Music 
on Higher Footing in All Public 
Schools—John C. Freund 
Quoted to Show that Uncle Sam 
No Longer Follows but Leads 
in World of Music 


ITTSBURGH, March 29.—Music as a 
part of the curriculum of the public 
schools, mechanical pianos, phonographs, 
standardization of the teaching of music, 
uniform methods of teaching it in the 
public schools and many other subjects 
of importance to music teachers and 
musical people generally formed the 
principal topics of discussion at the four- 
day session of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, held in Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall last week. President 
\rthur W. Mason, of Columbus, Ind., 
presided, and 500 delegates were present 
the course of the conference from all 
parts of the United States, women seem- 
ing to predominate in numbers. 
President Mason told the delegates 


that the United States was no longer 
following in the music of the world, but 
eading, quoting the figures of John C. 
l'reund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, to 
the effect that the people of this nation 
are now spending $600,000,000 annually 
this, the greatest of all arts. He said 
that this ineluded opera, concerts, teach- 
ing, instruments, printed music, etc. 
“Why shouldn’t we feel that we form 
a vitally important part of the country’s 

education and culture?” he asked. 
One of the most distinguished per- 
onages at the convention was Dr. Phil- 
der P. Claxton, United States Com- 
issioner of Education, who was as 
igned the subject of “The Place of 
Musie in National Education.” He dwelt 
at some length upon folk songs, and de- 
ared that they express the best there 
in music and advocated their use in 
rticular by the children of. America. 
Following the election of officers, a 
iness meeting of the newly chosen 
<ecutive committee was held, and it 
is decided that a committee from the 
ranization be named to co-operate with 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
ion in an effort to place the study of 
isic on a better footing in all the pub- 
schools of this country, to the end 
it the study be graded like other 
dies. It was also contended that chil- 
n with unusual talent should be given 
ry encouragement to develop such 
ent and urged that greater oppor- 
ity be given for the study and culti- 
tion of music in every school. These 
‘gestions took the form of a resolu- 
, which also extended the thanks of 
delegates to the Pittsburghers for 
excellent entertainment accorded 

m. 


Use of Phonograph Debated 


ne of the most interesting topics dis- 
sed and one which led to considerable 
ate was the “Ultimate Ends in School 
sic Teaching and the Best Methods 
[heir Accomplishment.” The phono- 
ph was injected into the discussion 
its use-in the class room for the pur- 

of providing accompaniments for 
children advocated. The discussion 


opened by Karl Gehrkens, of Ober- 
O., who gave a summary of the views 
nusic supervisors and teachers in all 
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CHRISTINE MILLER 


Celebrated Contralto and One of Our Leading Concert Artists, Whose Brilliant 
Career Is Recognized as Typical of What Can Be Accomplished Through 
American Training (See page 4). 





instill musical appreciation in the child 
or to train musicians and singers. The 
ance of opinion. Mr. Gehrkens said that speaker did not favor making any ef- 
one of the largest problems confronting fort.to standardize methods of teaching 
teachers to-day was whether music ae 
should be taught in the schools so as to [Continued on page 2] 


parts of the country on the problem pre- 
sented. These views showed a wide vari- 
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FARRAR TO SING 
IN CHICAGO AND 
NEW YORK, TOO 


Campanini Engages Prima Donna 
for Ten Performances with His 
Organization and Gatti-Casazza 

to Have Agreed to 


/Her Appediance at 

és oo Mine Warrar 
Defends, the Stand<$he Has 
Taken aSta~Mattey/ of Self- 
preservation ail 

((LEOFONTE CAMPANINI, of the 


reorganized Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, spent several days in New York 
last week with great profit to the enter- 
prise which he is to direct. He returned 
to Chicago last Saturday with a contract 
in his pocket with no less a personage 
than Geraldine Farrar, whose engage- 
ment “at a very high price” was obtained 
for ten performances in Chicago in the 
first half of next season. 

It is said that Mr. Campanini’s visit 
had the additional effect of bringing 
about an understanding between Miss 
Farrar and Manager Gatti-Casazza, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Messrs. Campanini and Gatti-Casazza 
held a long conference last week, and 
Miss Farrar’s concert manager, Charles 
A. Ellis, was also in consultation. As a 
result, all differences as to the salary 








and number of appearances to be granted 
Miss Farrar at the Metropolitan are be- 
lieved to have been adjusted. Details 
of this arrangement will be withheld 
until Mr. Gatti issues his annual state- 
ment this month, but Miss Farrar may 
be expected to devote at least the second 
half of the opera season to New York. 

Mr. Campananini made his announce- 
ment after he had reached Chicago on 
Saturday. 

“IT regard this engagement as_ the 
greatest achievement of my career,” he 
said. “In my opinion, Miss Farrar is 
the greatest operatic artist in the world 
just now, and, best of all, she is an 
American.” 

Miss Farrar’s singing of Carmen will 
be new to Chicago. Aside from this she 
will sing Tosca, Butterfly, Manon and 
other réles with which she has long been 
associated. It is said that her salary 
will be one of the highest ever paid an 
opera star. 


Answers Her Critics 


At the Metropolitan Miss Farrar will 
probably have almost as many appear- 
ances as usual. The singer herself says 
that she has no wish to desert opera for 
the “comparative tameness of concert 
work.” In an interview printed in the 
New York World this week, Miss Farrar 
defends the course she has undertaken 
in making the Metropolitan management 
come to her terms. 

“People who have criticized me little 
know how hard it has been for me to do 
this thing,” she said. “I have been ter- 
ribly upset, almost ill over it all. Yet, 
with society in its present state one has 
to think of the material things purely as 
a matter of self-preservation. 

“T have given the best ten years of my 
life to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the American public. To me art is 
a vocation and not a profession. I have 
given every bit of myself every time | 
have appeared before the public. Of late 
the truth has been forced upon me, and 
[ realize how much I have given and 
how close I may be to the limit of my 
resources. 

“People tell me that, if anything, I am 





[Continued on page 8] 
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SECRETS OF THE SANCTUM 


OR 


What It Means to Run a Musical Newspaper 


(REPORTED BY THE EDITOR) 














No. 5—The Rights of the Subscriber 


ScENE: Private office of the Editor 
of MusicaAL AMERICA. Large room with 
roll-top desk, chairs, bookcases. Facing 
Editor’s desk, to the left, entrance to 
offices of Assistant Editors, and to the 
other offices of the publication. To the 
rear left, separate private entrance. 
Large stained glass windows. On the 
walls, a number of autographed photo- 
graphs of distinguished artists, mu- 
sicians and composers. 

(Enter boy with card.) 

Epitor (veading)—‘“Mlle. Hérodiade.” 
(To boy) Tell the lady to come in. (Exit 
boy.) 
(Enter lady of uncertain age, with light 

hair and very aggressive manner.) 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—Are you the 
Editor? 

EpITtoR—I have that misfortune. 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—I am one of 
your subscribers! 

, Epiror—You have that good fortune! 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—I have come 
here to find out why some notices I 
handed in have not yet appeared in the 
paper. I first gave them to your treas- 
urer, whom I know, and he told me that 
they would be used and that he would 
turn them over to your managing editor. 
When they didn’t appear I saw your 
managing editor, and he said he would 
attend to the matter. (Drawing herself 
up indignantly.) They have not ap- 
peared! 

Epiror—I will have the matter looked 
into and see what the notices were. 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—They refer 
to certain matters that I wanted pub- 
lished about myself. 

Epitor—If they have not been pub- 
lished it is probably because the Editorial 
Department did not think them of suf- 
ficient interest for our readers. 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—But I am a 
subscriber! 

Epitor—When did you subscribe? 

LADY OF UNCERTRAIN AGE—The other 
day, and I paid for six months! 

EpIror—You mean, that having paid 
one dollar for the paper for six months, 
which it costs us about six dollars to de- 
liver to you, you consider that you have 
a right to demand the insertion of items 
or articles concerning yourself, whether 
they have any interest for our readers 








or not? 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—Certainly— 
as a subscriber! Other papers do it, don’t 
they? 

Epiror—I don’t know what other 
papers may do, but surely common sense 
should suggest to you that if every one 
of the thousands of subscribers that we 
have should insist upon inserting items 
or articles about themselves, on the 
strength of their subscriptions, a paper 
of 250 pages a week would not be suf- 
ficient, and we’d be in the bankruptcy 
court in sixty days. 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—Well, if 
they’re not put in I shall certainly not 
continue my subscription. 

Epitor—That, madam, is your privi- 
lege. 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—I don’t un- 
derstand how you people run this paper, 
anvhow! First, I go to the treasurer, 
who promises to refer my notices to the 
managing editor, who.says he will see 
to it. And then I go to you, and you say 
you don’t know anything about it! 

EpITtoR—You must have a very extraor- 








dinary idea of how a newspaper is run, 
if you think that anybody can come into 
this office, deposit a dollar and get into 
the paper anything that they want. 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—Well, I’ve 
got my opinion now of the way you run 
your business! 

EpiITtoR—Madam, there is one thing 
that we are all entitled to have, and that 


is—an opinion. It costs nothing. In- 
cidentally, would you like to have your 
dollar back? 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE—No! What 
I want is to have those notices published! 

EpItoR— Well, I’ll see what has become 
of them and why they were not pub- 
lished. 

LADY OF UNCERTAIN AGE (with an 
angry toss of the head) —I tell you again, 
if they don’t appear I shan’t renew my 
subscription. 

( Exit.) 

(Editor calls in Managing Editor.) 

EpIToR—A lady has been here by the 
name of Mile. Hérodiade. She claims 
that you have some items about her 
which you did not publish. 

MANAGING EDITOR—I remember the 
items that were referred to me. They 
were of no interest to our readers. what- 
ever, and so they went into the waste- 
paper basket. 

EDITOR—Then, I’m afraid we have lost 
a subscriber! 
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music, but did favor a method of stand- 
ardizing the result of the teaching. It 
was his belief that it was not the pur- 
pose of the conference to dictate how. to 
teach music but to suggest ways and 








— 








less. Charles H. Farnsworth, of New 
York City, president of the National Mu- 
sic Association, said that many persons 
had mistaken notions to the effect that 
sight-reading was necessary to musical 
appreciation as learning to read was to 
the appreciation of literature. All of 
this he says, is not true. He asserted 
that there was a vast difference, because 
results which might follow in other 
things do not necessarily follow in music. 
He made the point that musical appre- 
ciation must be awakened in the child 
first. How this is to be accomplished is 
something to be worked out to conform 





About 200 delegates and visitors rep 
resenting music departments in publi 


schools throughout the country attended 


the opening event. Charles Heinroth, or 
ganist at Carnegie Music Hall and direc 
tor of music of Carnegie Music Hall, pre 
sented a splendid program. The Woman’ 
Association of the University of Pitts 
burgh gave a tea and musicale for th 
women visitors, and 400 persons were en 
tertained in the Assembly Room of th. 
Hotel Schenley. Mrs. George R. Eckert 
wife of the music director of the Koko 
mo, Ind., schools, was one of the soloists 
The entertainment of the delegates als, 
included the performance of a _poeti 
play, “The Chaplet of Pan,” presented b 
the faculty and students of the Depart 
ments of Music and Dramatic Arts o 
the Carnegie Institute of Technolog, 
The playlet is the joint production o 
Thomas Wood Stevens, Wallace Rice an 
J. Vick O’Brien, members of the facult 
of the institute. 

President Mason in his opening ac 
dress paid Mr. Earhart a warm comp! 
ment, saying that he hoped the people « 
Pittsburgh appreciated what he was d: 
ing in a musical way in the schools ; 
the city. 


Earhart Elected President 


In the election of officers, a Pittsburg’ 
man captured the presidency. The hon 
fell to Will Earhart, director of music « 
the Pittsburgh schools. The new trea 
urer is James McElroy, director of mus 


of the McKeesport, Pa., public schools, 


fifteen miles from this city. The othe: 


officers chosen were: Vice-president and 


editor of the Bulletin, the official orga: 
of the organization, P. W. Dykeman, i 
structor of music in the Wisconsin Stat 
University, Madison, Wis.; 
Ida Benson, Chicago, Ill.; executive con 
mittee, Osborne McConathy, Northwest 
ern University, Chicago, chairman; Ho 
lis Dann, Cornell University, Ithaca; E 


sie Shaw, supervisor of music, St. Paul, 


Minn.; Charles H. Miller, supervisor « 
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Group of Delegates Attending the Pittsburgh Convention of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


Top row, left to right: 


George R. Eckert, Kokomo, Ind.; W. A. White, Des Moines, la.; J. A. Stevenson, Chicago; Miss F. E. Adams, Norfol!. 


Va.; Mrs. Jean C. Milleisen, Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J.; Mrs. Buela A. Hootman, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Middle row, left to right: 
Normal School, Bowling Green, O. 
Front row, left to right: 


E. M. Hammel, St. 


C. H. Congdon, Chicago; E. L. Coburn, St. 


Louis; J. C. Groene, Cincinnati; 


Louis; 


Rochester, N. Y.; F. A. Tubbs, Bryan, O. 


means whereby music teachers might 
take advantage of the constantly in- 
creasing demand for the teaching of 
music in the public schools. 

“Community Music in Its Relation to 
the Supervisor of School Music” proved 
another interesting topic. The discus- 
sion was led by Professor Dykeman and 
participated in by Dr. Frank Rix, di- 
rector of school music in New York, and 
Willys P. Kent, music director of the 
Ethical Culture School, New York, who 
created much interest by exhibiting an 
instrument which he called the auto- 
guitar and a very simply constructed 
device intended to give first lessons in 
harmony, rhythm and melody. Alice 
C. Inskeep, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., was 
also listened to most attentively when she 
told the delegates of the organization of 
a music department in a city composed 
principally of foreigners. Eugene M. 
Hahnel, of St. Louis, talked interestingly 
of the school orchestra. Director E. L. 
Coburn, of St. Louis, related how 7,000 
school children were now singing weekly 
in that city with a good symphony or- 
chestra. Beulah Hootman, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., explained the work she had 
done in small cities in Illinois and Michi- 
gan. 


Is Sight-Reading a Necessity? 


George O. Bowen again broached the 
subject of the possibilities of the phono- 
graph and the mechanical piano in the 
public schools and asserted that their fu- 
ture in aiding children was almost limit- 


to conditions as they arise. The discus- 
sion was also participated in by Julia E. 
Crane, Potsdam, N. Y.; T. P. Giddings, 
Minneapolis; J. W. Beattie, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and other supervisors. 

Prof. Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia, 
dealt with many outside subjects which 
concern the welfare of the schools. Wil- 
lys P. Kent, of the Ethical Culture 
School of New York, spoke on “Music 
for Every Man” at Carnegie Music Hall, 
many of his hearers being pupils of the 
public schools. A discussion was led by 
Prof. Hollis Dann, of Cornell University, 
on the subject of “The Classification of 
Children’s Voices.” 


Pittsburgh’s School Choruses 


A musical program presided over by 
Supervisor Earhart of the Pittsburgh 
Schools, opened the four-day conference. 
In Mr. Earhart’s entertaining program, 
the Central Community Orchestra parti 
cipated as well as choruses from the pub- 
lic schools, showing the wonderful musi- 
cal progress that is being made in the 
schools of this city. Gounod’s “By Baby- 
lon’s Wave” sung by 500 voices was the 
concluding number and it made a pro- 
found impression. 

J. M. Berkey, who has charge of the 
evening choruses of the schools and the 
orchestras, told how the chorus move- 
ment started two years ago on the North 
Side and said that at present the city 
had eighteen separate choruses and five 
orchestras, with a total membership of 
1,000. 


E. A. Guenther, 


Miss Eunice Ensor, 


New York; E. G. Hesser, Ohio State 


Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Caroline Va 


and Charles H 
College, New 


music, Lincoln, 
Farnsworth, 
York. 

Delegates from Grand Rapids, | 
Moines and Lincoln, Neb., extended 
vitations to hold the next conference 
those cities, and there were also invita‘ 
ions from New York and Palm Beac! 
It is the rule, however, to consider o1 
invitations made on the floor of the co 
ference and the matter will be discuss 
later. 

One of the features of the conventi 
was a visit to some of the city’s scho 
under the guidance of the supervisor a! 
guides appointed for the purpose. 

The newly elected president presid 
at the concluding day’s session and wv 
given a hearty ovation by the delegat: 
A discussion on “Credits for Mu 
Study” was participated in by Osbou 
McConathy, of the Northwestern Univ: 
sity; Mr. Earhart, W. Otto Meiss: 
Milwaukee, and C. H. Miller, Linc 
Neb. The convention was in every | 
a splendid success. 


Neb., 
Teachers’ 


EDWARD C. SYKES 


The Messrs. Milton and Sargent Ab« 
announce their annual Spring season 
grand opera in several of the larger « 
ies of the East. Boston will open t 
season on April 5 at the Boston Theat 
with a company of sixty artists, cho! 
and ballet. Seasons in Baltimore, Bro: 
lyn, Providence, Pittsburgh, Newark a 
Washington will follow. 
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UNCLE SAM AS PROPHET OF BE 


























\Jnited States Commissioner of 
Education Urges Extension of 
System Whereby Practical 
Co-operation Is _ Established 
Between Public Schools and 


Private Instructors—E.xamina- 
tion of the Latter’s Qualifica- 
tions Advocated 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


\f’ USIC TEACHERS throughout the 


A country will presumably benefit 


tremendously should time see a realiza- 
tion of the ideal for co-operation between 
private instructors in music and the 
public schools, which is cherished by 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. The head 
of the governmental Bureau of Educa- 
tion plans to elaborate this idea in ad- 
dresses to be delivered before the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
Music and other musical organizations 


and it will probably arouse even greater 
interest in the musical world than Dr. 
Claxton’s previous pronouncements as 
to the importance of music in the public 
schools, including his oft-quoted inti- 
mation that he considers the study of 
music next in importance to the three 
‘Ra? ° 

“There is no question,” said Commis- 
sioner Claxton, outlining his views for 
MusSICAL AMERICA, “that music should 
receive greater attention in our public 
schools and I would like to see an ex- 
tension throughout the country of the 
system already introduced in certain 
places whereby practical co-operation is 
established between the public schools 
and private instructors. The plan is to 
allow pupils credit for time devoted to 
the study of music outside the public 
school room. The pupil who is willing 
to take private instruction is allowed 
time within regular school hours for 
this outside work and his or her show- 
ing in music, as rated by the private 
teacher, is duly taken into account in 
making up averages and determining 
the standing of the pupil at the end of 
the school year.” 

Asked whether, with such a system in 
effect, he would favor any plan whereby 
local school officials would pass upon the 
qualifications of private music teachers 
before sanctioning co-operation, Commis- 
sioner Claxton said: “I would be inclined 
to favor such regulation. I realize that, 
if credit is to be given for outside mu 
sical instruction, the tendency of school 
authorities will be to recognize in this 
connection any teacher that the parents 
of the individual pupil are willing to em- 
ploy, but it seems clear to me that if a 
sjoard of Education has authority to 
give credit for independent study of 
music that board should also have au- 
thority to pass upon the proficiency of 
the music teachers who impart the in- 
struction, just as the ability of a pub- 
lic school teacher is tested ere she is 
enrolled in the teaching corps.” 


’ 


Music in the School Itself 


But whereas Dr. Claxton foresees 
great possibilities in the musical in- 
struction of public school pupils outside 
the school room, it must not be supposed 
that he has in any sense modified his 
ell-known views as to the value of 
music in the schools in every grade from 
the primary to the high school. In this 
phere, too, the head of Uncle Sam’s 
“educational annex” stands for a higher 
der of teaching ability. “I realize,” 
iid he, “that in many a school, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts and the 
iall towns, such musical instruction 
it is possible for the children to ob- 
n must be given by the regular teacher 
no is selected, in most instances, with 
reference to other considerations than 
isical ability; but it is devoutly to be 
sired that every person who essays 
give musical instruction in the schools 
endowed with a sweet voice so that 
: children may be entertained as well 
instructed by the singing of. the 
teacher and aided to an appreciation of 
the beauties of music. 
‘The way to learn to do a thing is 
doing it and we all take more inter- 
in what we do ourselves than in 
at we merely see or hear. Therefore, 
1 believe in the maximum amount of 
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Photographed for MusIcAL AMERICA by Waldon Fawcell 


Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, a Vital Factor 
in the Movement to Strengthen the Position of Music Study in Our 
Public Schools 


practical musical work in the schools. 
The player-piano, the talking machine 
and other sound-reproducing instru 
ments have proved of the greatest benefit 
in their way and they have brought good 
music to many people who would other- 
wise never have become familiar with 
it, but, after all, they are mechanical 
and I believe that we should encourage 
school room music in the form of or- 
chestras, choral work, etc. 

“But I would not like to convey the 
impression that I place the practical 
application of such musical ability as is 
manifested by school children above the 
encouragement of musical appreciation. 
Quite the contrary. Many of us who 
cannot sing a note derive the keenest 
enjoyment from music, just as countless 
persons enjoy the masterpieces of litera- 
ture who could not give dramatic ex- 
pression to the thoughts recorded. And 
so I say, that while the two forms of 
musical interest should go hand in hand 
in the public schools, I consider the cul- 
tivation of musical appreciation the more 
important. I heartily approve of the 
action of the school authorities in a New 
England city, where a course in musical 
appreciation has been established. When 
I was in charge of the great Summer 
school in the South, to which thousands 
of teachers came each year, I devoted 
all the money I could spare to the en- 
gagement of Maud Powell and other 
eminent artists in order to foster mu- 
sical appreciation.” 


The Government’s Part 


Asked as to the part he would have 
the United States Government play in 
the development of musical instruction 
in the schools, Dr. Claxton said: “I 
hope to see the day when we shall have 
in the Bureau of Education a musical 
authority of recognized ability who will 
devote his entire time to the subject of 
music in the schools just as we now have 
in this institution experts who specialize 
in certain other directions. I cannot 
ask for funds to inaugurate this work 
just at present, but I hope to do so at 
no distant date. In the meantime, we 
appear to be gaining very gratifying cir- 
culation for the bulletin issued by the 


bureau last year with the object of giv- 
ing a comprehensive account of the pres- 
ent status of music teaching in the pub 
lic schools of the United States. It is 
the expectation that this will be fol- 
lowed by other publications along the 
same general lines, including studies of 
music in the schools of other countries, 
and by a constructive study of the means 
for making music teaching more effective 
in the schools of the United States.” 

Ragtime and other more or less se- 
verely criticized forms of popular music 
in the United States are not, in the esti- 
mation of Dr. Claxton, a menace to the 
taste of children during the formative 
period of musical appreciation, provided 
the proper antidotes are applied. “If 
children are afforded plenty of oppor- 
tunity to hear good music,” said the Com- 
missioner, “they will soon lose all taste 
for the other kind. I refuse to be 
alarmed over the situation. Some of 
the so-called popular music has a certain 
merit and is acceptable. With reference 
to the other variety, I think that I see 
a parallel in the problem which con- 
fronted us a few years ago with refer- 
ence to the dime novels or co-called ‘yel- 
low-backs.’ For a time this form of 
literature was denounced as a menace 
to the youth of the nation and sermons 
were preached against it and other pro 
tests made. What was the outcome? 
Why the case solved itself. As authors 
and reputable publishers found that 
there was a market for literature adapt- 
ed for youthful readers high-grade books 
of this character were produced in quan- 
tity and the yellow-backs were virtually 
crowded out. Nowadays we hear very 
little of the dangers of the dime novel. 
I believe that the situation will be much 
the same with respect to music. Give 
the school children plenty of good music 
and they will soon care very little for 
the less worthy variety.” 

“What do you call ‘good music,’ as 
applied to school-room practice?” Dr. 
Claxton was asked. 

“First of all,” he replied, “for the 
small children in the primary grades, I 
would recommend the songs of mother 
and of home—lullabys and the songs 
which mothers sing to their children. 
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Importance of Cultivating Gen- 
eral Musical Appreciation as 
Well as Individual Ability 
Emphasized by Head of the 
Government's Bureau—Rag- 
time as the “Dime Novel’ of 
Music—The Best Music for 
School-Room Practice 


Next might come songs of nature and 
then in the high school should come good 
patriotic songs. To teach patriotic songs 
to children in the lower grades is, I 
think, a mistake inasmuch as the very 
young children must, perforce, miss the 
real significance of the patriotic songs. 
Such music is pre-eminently music for 
the high school period, which is a period 
of deep thinking and of aspiration. Then, 
too, there are a few really great hymns 
with which our school children should 
be familiarized and in the high schools 
musical development might profitably ex- 
tend to the more ambitious forms of 
choral work and even to oratorio. 

“The great problem, I realize, is to 
select really good songs—songs that have 
musical value and tell a story, for that 
is what the ballad is. I have been talk- 
ing this week with an educator, a lec- 
turer at Oxford, who has all but com- 
pleted a list of songs which he believes 
answers all requirements in the respects 
mentioned and I believe that ultimately 
we shall have various similar lists.” 

For all that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation seemed to dwell most emphatically 
upon the value of song forms in public 
educational work, he by no means ig 
nored the importance of the study and 
appreciation of instrumental music in 
this environment and _ even expressed 
himself as in sympathy to a certain ex- 
tent with the contentions of those critics 
who urge that instrumental music is not 
receiving the attention it deserves in the 
public schools. His dominant thought 
appears to be of the “practical value of 
music as well as the cultural value of 
music.” He illustrated a point in this 
connection by citing his experience with 
his own children. “When my children in 
the early days of their schooling came 
home and reported that they had taken 
up music and I asked if they were learn- 
ing to sing, they replied, ‘No, not yet, 
but we are learning to write the music.’ 
Time was being devoted to the mathe- 
matical side of musical education, some- 
thing that I do not believe should have 
attention below the fourth or fifth 
grade.” 

More Time Now Available 

Speaking of the fact that music in the 
public schools is still regarded in many 
communities as “unessential and a fad,” 
Commissioner Claxton said: “It is quite 
true that we in the United States have 
not made music an integral part of the 
education given in the schools of all 
grades as it is in the schools of some 
other countries, but I think that the ex- 
planation lies, not in the claim that we 
are less musical as a nation than some 
other peoples, but in the fact that. we 
are a young nation. We have been busy 
cutting down the forests and building 
railroads and opening mines and erect- 
ing factories. Now, however, that our 
industrial and commercial development 
has, in a comparatively brief period, 
reached an advanced stage, we shall 
have more time for music—not only for 
recreation and enjoyment, but as a means 
of inspiration. Even our laboring popu- 
lation as it subscribes to the policy of 
eight hours of work daily will have more 
leisure for music. 

“Music, like all other art, can attain 
its highest development when it is demo- 
cratic in the truest and best sense,” con- 
cluded Commissioner Claxton in protest- 
ing against a condition wherein much of 
the best music and nearly all operatic 
music professionally performed is avail- 
able only to a comparatively limited por 
tion of the residents of our largest cities. 
The Commissioner firmly believes that 
the way to popularize music in the 
United States is to include the perform- 
ance of music and the study of musical 
appreciation in the curriculum of every 
public school in the land and, further- 
more, to afford facilities in the form of 
time and school credit to the pupils who 
will make expenditure for outside music- 
al instruction instead of imposing upon 
such pupils the necessity of devoting to 
such endeavor a portion of their limited 
leisure outside of school hours. 
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METROPOLITAN COMPANY ENTERS 
UPON LAST MONTH OF SEASON 








Period of Farewell Performances Begins—Mme. Gadski Makes 
Her Final Appearance of the Winter as ‘Elizabeth’ in 
“Tannhduser’’—A Week of Repetitions 








L457 Monday marked the beginning 

of the last month of the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and the 
period of “final” performances opened 
last week. Mme. Gadski made her fare- 
well for this year at the performance of 
“Tannhauser” on Thursday evening, and 
Saturday afternoon saw the last per- 
formance of “Tosca” until next Fall. 

With only one revival, that of “Iris” 
on Thursday night of this week, still 
awaiting production before the season 
closes, repetitions have been the order 
of the day. Last week brought to light 
no features of novelty either in the ar- 
tists presented or in the casts. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s fine new production of “Tl 
Trovatore” again found favor with a 
splendid audience. Mmes. Destinn and 
Ober and Messrs. Martinelli and Amato 
lent new life and freshness to their old 
arias, and a more expressive reading of 
Verdi’s score than Mr. Toscanini’s could 
not readily be imagined. 

The annual performance for the bene- 
fit of the company’s emergency fund took 
place on Thursday afternoon. Acts from 
“Traviata,” ‘“Rosenkavalier,” “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Pagliacci” constituted 
the entertainment, and as many of the 
principals of the company as were avail- 
able participated. In the evening came 
“Tannhaduser” and Mme. Gadski’s fare- 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


March 31, 
Butterfly.’’ 
Messrs. 
Mr. 


EDNESDAY Evening, 

Puccini’s ‘‘Madama 
Miss Farrar, Mme. Fornia; 
Martinelli, Tegani. Conductor, 
Polacco. 


Thursday Evening, April 1, revival of 
Mascagni’s “Iris.” Miss Bori, Mme. 
Delaunois; Messrs. Botta, Scotti, 
Didur. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Afternoon, April 2, Wagner’s 
‘“‘Parsifal.’”’ Mmes. Kurt, Braslau, 
Sparkes, Mattfeld, Schumann, Garri- 
son, Cox, Curtis; Messrs. Sembach, 
Whitehill, Goritz, Braun, Middleton, 
Reiss, Schlegel, Bloch, Bayer. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Hertz. 


Leoni’s 
Braslau; 
Followed 
Mme. 
Te- 


Friday Evening, April 2, 
“L’Oracolo.”’ Misses’ Bori, 
Messrs. Botta, Scotti, Didur. 
by Leoncavallo’s ‘‘l Pagliacci.’’ 
Destinn; Messrs. Martin, Didur, 
gani. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, April 3, Wag- 


ner’s ‘‘Tannhduser.”’ Mmes. Kurt, 
Matzenauer; Messrs. Urlus, Weill, 
Witherspoon, Althouse. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 

Saturday Evening, April 3, Gior- 
dano’s “‘Madame Sans-Géne.” Miss 
Farrar; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, 
Althouse. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Monday Evening, April 5, Verdi’s 
‘‘Trovatore.”’ Mmes. Destinn, Ober; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, Rothier. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Wednesday Evening, April 7, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Die Meistersinger.’’ Mmes. 
Hempel, Mattfeld; Messrs. Sembach, 
Weil, Goritz, Braun, Schlegel, Reiss, 
Leonhardt. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


April 8, 
Mmes., 

Messrs. 

Conductor, 


Wag- 
Mat- 
Urlus. 
Mr. 


Thursday Evening, 
ner’s ‘‘Die Walkire.”’ 
zenauer, Kurt, Ober; 
Braun, Ruysdael. 
Hertz. 


Friday Afternoon, April 9, Humper- 
dinck’s ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel.’”” Mmes. 
Schumann, Mattfeld, Robeson, Bras- 
lau, Garrison; Messrs. Reiss, Schlegel. 
Followed by divertissements, Rosina 
Galli and Corps de Ballet. Conductor, 
Mr. Hageman. 

Friday Evening, April 9, repetition 
of “Iris.’”’ Cast as above. 











well. There was genuine regret in the 
event, for Mme. Gadski has done much 
for the enjoyment of opera-goers this 
Winter, giving invariably of her best and 
being in general in fine vocal estate. She 
sang Elizabeth beautifully last week. 
Among her associates in the cast were 
Mme. Matzenauer, as Venus; Mr. Urlus, 
as Tannhduser; Mr. Weil, as Wolfram, 
and Mr. Braun, as the Landgrave. Mr. 
Hertz conducted. 


Familiar Cast in “Tre Re” 


Italo Montemezzi’s tragic little opera, 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” continues to con- 
vey a message of beauty which surpasses 
that found in any other new work heard 
at the Metropolitan in several years. The 
familiar, sterling cast was heard at the 
performance on Friday evening. Miss 
Bori’s Fiora unfolds new delights, vocal 
and histrionic, at each appearance. The 
other principals, Messrs. Didur, Amato 
and Ferrari-Fontana, also acted and sang 
with the fervor which this music seems 
to inspire. Mr. Toscanini read the score 
as only he can. Quite as large as usual 
was the audience, and the applause was 
no whit less ardent. 

The popular and oft-repeated “Tosca” 
was presented to the Saturday afternoon 
subscribers, with Martinelli as Cavara- 
dossi. In so far as size was concerned, 
the audience very much resembled that 
at a typical Caruso matinée. Miss Far- 
rar, although not in her best voice, gave 
a convincing portrayal of the title part, 
and the peerless Scotti repeated his 
famous interpretation of the villainous 
Scarpia faultlessly. Mr. Martinelli was 
in good voice and he was in thorough 
sympathy with his part histrionically. 
The popular-priced attraction of Satur- 
day evening was “The Magic Flute.” 
Again there was a huge audience, and 
Mmes. Destinn, Hempel and Schumann 
and Messrs. Sembach, Goritz, Reiss and 
Witherspoon entered delightfully into 
the spirit of the work. Mr. Hertz was 
in the conductor’s chair. 


Martinelli as “Rodolfo” 


Giovanni Martinelli returned on Mon- 
day evening to his first Metropolitan réle, 
that of Rodolfo in “Bohéme,” the Mimi 
of this occasion being Frances Alda. 
These two artists gave performances that 
were entirely worthy of esteem. Mr. 
Martinelli not only sang’ with fervor 
and ringing tones, but played the part 
with all the spontaneous spirit that the 
role of the young poet calls for. Mme. 
Alda brought out all the wistful beauty 
of Mimi, which, save for her Desdemona, 
is probably her best part. Pasquale 
Amato rounded out the picture sym- 
pathetically with the cheeriness of his 
Marcello. Mme. Schumann was _ the 
Musetta; de Segurola, the Colline; 
Tegani, Schaunard, and Leonhardt, the 
Alcindoro. 

Under Giorgio Polacco’s resourceful 
direction the performance moved with 
animation. From the dramatic point of 
view, however, the second act missed 
much of its required sparkle, for many 
of the amusing points were lost in the 
by-play between Musetta, Alcindoro and 
Marcello. 





London Concert Manager Starts Move 
for Better Conditions 


LONDON, March 16.—A campaign for 
the creating of better conditions for Eng- 
lish artists has been started by T. Ar- 
thur Russell, the London concert man- 
ager, who has issued a pamphlet, “A 
Matter of Moment to Professional Ar- 
tists.’ He announces that, in order, to 
help things along in the concert business 
until it assumes its former status, he 
will undertake the management of re- 
citals at one-third of his usual fee, be- 
sides making a similar cut in commis- 
sions on engagements secured. He has 
secured co-operation in the line of re- 
duction of rental, from the managements 
of leading concert halls. 





Oscar Hammerstein Very Ill 


Oscar Hammerstein’s illness was re- 
garded very seriously early this week by 
his physicians, who held a consultation 
on Monday night at his home, No. 869 
St. Nicholas avenue, New York. It was 
said that the impresario was suffering 
from diabetes. He had returned to his 


home a week previously from St. Luke’s 
Hospital where he had undergone a 
minor operation to prevent blood poison- 
ing in his leg. Thereafter a carbuncle 
developed on one foot. The doctors de- 
cided that the foot could not be operated 
on at this time for fear of blood poison- 
ing. It was said that Mr. Hammerstein 
might have to undergo treatment and re- 
main in bed for at least four months be- 
fore the operation could be performed. 





Hinshaw to Create RGéle in Parker Opera 


An honor has been conferred upon 
William Wade Hinshaw, the American 
baritone, who has been chosen to create 
the important baritone réle of Corvain 
in Horatio Parker’s $10,000 prize opera 
“Fairyland,” to be given at the San 
Francisco Exposition in July. Mr. Hin- 
shaw was the unanimous choice of Mr. 
Parker, the composer, Mr. Hooker, the 
librettist, and the opera committee. He 
will sing in all ten performances of 
“Fairyland,” to be given from July 1 to 
10, inclusive, with Alfred Hertz conduct- 
ing. 

In consideration of the honor paid 
Mr. Hinshaw, the management of Chau- 
tauqua where Mr. Hinshaw is to have 
charge of the vocal department during 
the Summer, has extended the time for 
his arrival there to July 15, when he 
will take up his duties as formerly an- 
nounced. é 





Benoist to Manage Next Concert Tour 
of Albert Spalding 


Arrangements have been completed 
this week whereby Albert Spalding, the 
American violinist, will tour this country 
again next season under the management 
of André Benoist, who has been his ac- 
companist for a number of years. Mr. 
Benoist will act as personal representa- 
tive. The plan is the outgrowth of the 
success attained by the violinist in one 
hundred and fifty concerts on his Euro- 
pean tours during 1912-1913 and 1913- 
1914 when Mr. Benoist acted in this ca- 
pacity for him. It is believed that the 
same arrangements may be found prac- 
ticable in America. 

It is announced that Mr. Spalding’s 
business relations with Antonia Sawyer 
and R. E. Johnston, who formerly man- 
aged his tours in this country, are 
friendly. Mr. Benoist has taken offices 
in AXolian Hall. 


RECORD FEE FOR CARUSO 


Tenor to Receive $7,000 Each for Ten 
Buenos Ayres Performances. 


His own and all other salary record: 
will be broken when Enrico Caruso sing 
in Buenos Ayres next May and June 
Caruso has written to his friend, FE 
Scognamillo, of New York, that he ha: 
been engaged to sing ten times in Bueno 
Ayres at the rate of $7,000 a perform 
ance. Caruso will sing for the tent} 
and last time of his season at Mont: 
Carlo on April 6 and will go at once t 
Italy, leaving on April 21 for Bueno 
Ayres. At the close of his season in tha 
city he will return to Italy, to remai: 
there until he returns to New York ji 
the Autumn. 

Mr. Caruso has sung in Buen 
Ayres before, but early in his career an 
before he was heard in New York. Hi 
fee of $7,000 a performance will be a! 
most three times as much as he receiv: 
at the Metropolitan. The tenor writ: 
that he has had a great success at Mont 
Carlo. 








Mme. Noria a Heroine in St. Louts 


According to newspaper reports fro: 
St. Louis, Jane Noria, grand opera si: 
ger, fought her way through fire an 
smoke at the home of her sister, Mr 
Fred Smith, in that city, and rescue 
Pat, an English bulldog, which wa 
locked in the cellar. She also rescue 
paintings and silver valued in all at $15 
000, escaping uninjured. 





Dr. A. S. Vogt in New York 


Dr. A. S. Vogt, director of the famo: 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, and Mr 
Vogt were in New York this week o 
their return from a sojourn in the Sout! 





Germaine Schnitzer, the distinguishe. 
pianist, is in receipt of a letter from th 
Concert Bureau Bossard at the Hagu: 
Holland, requesting her to make a co) 
cert tour of one month during next Oct: 
ber. She has, however, decided to declin: 
the offer and to devote the entire seas 
of 1915-16 to a tour of this country, u: 
der the management of Haensel & Jone 
Miss Schnitzer’s last tour of Holland wa 
so successful that a_ repetition was 
sought despite the war’s distractions at 
this time. 








FIVE IMPORTANT CHORUSES 
ENGAGE CHRISTINE MILLER 





IVE prominent American choruses 
have engaged Christine Miller, the 
popular contralto, for concerts during 
the Spring. These are the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, the Irish 
Choral Society of Chicago, Smith College, 
the University Glee Club of Providence 
and the Indianapolis Mannerchor. This 
recognition, as well as Miss Miller’s wide 
activity in recital, must be confounding 
to those who do not believe that notable 
singers can be produced without years 


of study abroad, for this contralto re- 
ceived practically her entire musical edu- 
cation in this country. Although of 
Scotch birth, Miss Miller has made her 
home here since her early childhood, and 
her success makes her typical of the 


American concert singer of the highest 
rank. 

Further, Miss Miller’s career show 
what may be accomplished in our musica 
field by the use of intelligence and dete: 
mination, when backed up by marked 
talent. Although she is now under th 
management of Haensel & Jones, sh 
made her way to the front of our concer’ 
ranks as her own manager, and that, too, 
using one of our inland cities as a bas: 
of operation. This city is Pittsburgh, 
where Miss Miller is an exceptional! 
high-salaried church soloist, and fro 
which she makes the concert t6urs that 
keep her occupied steadily throughou 
the season. 

She has been an ardent propagandi 
for the works of American composers. 
and has- introduced many of their son 
on her programs. 
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**Astonishing fullness of tone 
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and ravishing sweetness”’ 


—Leschetizky 
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THE “OPEN SESAME” 


TO OPERATIC SUCCESS IN ITALY 

















Vieta Reddisch, Young Colora- 
tura, Counsels American Sing- 
ers to Avoid ‘Chip-on-the- 
Shoulder’ Attitude and Show 
Conciliatory Spirit of Admira- 
tion for Italy’s Vocal Tradi- 
tions—Must Have Will Power 
to Resist Blandishments of 
“Pink Tea’ Life in Italian 


Music Centers 


<<PTVHERE is no reason why American 
singers of talent can’t make their 
vay in opera in Italy, provided that 
they go about the matter in the Italian 
spirit. The trouble with many of them 
is that they are not conciliatory enough.” 
To the discussion of operatic pitfalls 
in Italy that has been going on lately 
‘n MusicaAL AMERICA there may be added 
the foregoing diagnosis of the case by 
an American girl who has pursued a 
career in Italy and has emerged from 
the ordeal with gratifying success. This 
is Meta Reddisch, the young coloratura 
oprano, who, when she heard the ap- 
proaching rumblings of war in Italy, 
thought it best to betake herself to her 
native country. And here she is, on 
her first visit home within three years. 
While toying with an ice over a tea table 
in her New York hotel the other after- 
noon, Miss Reddisch made the above 
analysis of the opera situation in Italy. 
“If you want to make headway in 
opera in Italy,” said she, “here is the 
spirit which you must maintain: You 
must say to the Italians, ‘Your singing 
is the most beautiful in the world. I 
want to sing as you Italians do—teach 
me to sing in that way.’ When you ap- 
proach them in this sympathetic spirit, 
you will be made welcome. But if you 
go over there with the carelessly inde- 
pendent attitude of many Americans, 
a sort of chip-on-your-shoulder spirit, 
the Italians will probably treat you civ- 
illy, yet behind your back they’ll shrug 
their shoulders and murmur, ‘Oh, those 
Americanos!’ And, what’s more, you’ll 
never get ahead very far. 





Forget Their Serious Aims 


“Why don’t more Americans reach the 
best Italian opera houses? Well, I 
should say it was because many grad- 
ually abandon their serious aims. If 
they have the desire to work hard and 
the will power to stick to it, all well 
and good, but if they are weak enough 
to slight their studies for the lure of 
the ‘pink tea’ life (as many do), how 
can they expect to make serious prog- 
ress? The fact is, by the time they’ve 
been in Italy a short while, many Ameri- 
cans, ih merely having a good time, 
forget their purpose in going abroad. 
\nd then they blame the situation in 
Italy for what is really their own fault. 
\s for having to buy a début, I’ve never 
een that condition and don’t believe it 
exists—certainly not in the larger 
houses. 

“But there are really temptations for 
the American girl who goes to Italy, 
f she hasn’t her mother or some one 
else to look after her. That much I 
have seen. But my own way has been 
lade easy by the fact that I’ve always 

id my brother Claude with me to look 
fter my interests, and he has _ stood 
etween me and the annoyances that I 
ould have otherwise encountered.” 

The soprano’s brother here nodded 
igely, as who should say, “I might a 
ile unfold of operatic intrigues, had 

the wish to speak.” Mr. Reddisch ex- 
lained that he had originally studied 

) be a pianist, a pupil of Julie Rive- 

ing, and that when he had gone abroad 
ith his sister he had gradually as- 
imed various duties in her behalf. 


Value of a Brother’s Aid 


“My brother is my manager, protec- 
r and accompanist,” vouchsafed Miss 
eddisch, “and he has been so valuable 
» me that I should advise every Amer- 
an girl going abroad to study that she 
ike a brother along to look out for 
er,” 

“Even if she has to adopt one?” 
“Well, almost,” laughed the soprano. 
My brother is also my chief critic— 


and a very severe one, too. He knows 
lots about opera, and we get into some 
hot discussions. At those times we al- 
ways drop back into English, though we 
speak Italian most of the time while in 
Italy. 

“As you’ve been told, the Italians are 
fearfully exacting about the Italian that 
is sung in their opera houses, and if the 
American does not pronounce everything 
just so, woe unto him! For that reason, 
when we first went to Italy and settled 
down at Naples, we went to a pension 
where they didn’t speak anything but 
Italian (and we didn’t know a bit of 
the language). It was hard at first, 
but we made it a point not to associate 
with any Americans, so we simply had 
to learn Italian. However, when we 
got really angry we found that we could 
vent our feelings best in English. 

“Have I noticed any animosity to- 
ward American singers over there? Not 
in the least. I’ve found the Italians very 
lovely people, and we have some close 
friends there. Nor have I seen any 
heated Italian jealousy in the opera 
houses. To be sure, I’ve always stipu- 
lated in my contracts that I shoud be 
the leading coloratura, so there hasn’t 
been any reason for other singérs to 
make a Camorra against me.” 


An Entertainer to Royalty 


A retrospect of Miss Reddisch’s career 
would seem to show that she is fated 
to be an entertainer-extraordinary to 
royalty. “I have sung before the King 
and Queen of Italy,” she recalled, “and 
many times for the dowager Queen, 
Margherita, who invited me to sing at 
her palace. While appearing at the 
Grand Opera in Lyons last June I sang 
before President Poincaré of France, on 
the occasion of the International Exposi- 
tion. During my last year’s tournée of 
South America the presidents of Chile 
and Argentine conferred honors upon 
me. 

“T sang at Buenos Ayres at the time 
of ex-President Roosevelt’s visit there, 
and the papers noted the presence of the 
‘two noted Americans’ in their midst. 
The Roosevelts heard me in the gala 
performance of ‘Traviata’ and Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote me a delightful letter 
of congratulation. 

“During the past Winter I’ve been 
singing at the Liceo in Barcelona, and 
the brilliant audience at my farewell 
included the Sultan of Morocco and his 
suite and Huerta, the ex-president of 
Mexico. The Sultan was a funny sight 
in his quaint costume and with legs 
bare (yes, very draughty), while Huerta 
looked just like a bandit. Before sail- 
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ing for America I sang at the Costanzi 
in Rome, and in ‘Rigoletto’ on our gala 
night we realized $30,000 for the earth- 
yuake sufferers.” 


A Veteran Maestro 


Before leaving America Miss Red- 
disch studied with Emma Thursby and 
Mme. Ashforth, while her studies in 
Italy have been with Carlo Sebastiani 
of Naples. “He is a wonderful old 
man,” she said, “and I can’t over- 
emphasize the good he has done for me. 
The Maestro was formerly a director, 
having conducted for many famous 
stars, and there is no end to his informa- 
tion about the voice, interpretation, 
stage deportment, etc. He has a fifteen- 
year-old daughter who is already a re- 
markable singer and Caruso says that 
she has a great career before her. One 
of the Maestro’s talented American pu- 
pils is Sophie Brandt, whom you re- 
member pleasantly in light opera, and 
she is getting along finely.” 

It was in an emergency such as meets 
many an aspirant that Miss Reddisch 
made her debut in 1911 at the San 
Carlo, Naples, at the age of nineteen. 
Suddenly given a chance to sing “Som- 
nambula,” she sang over the music of 
the part to prove her fitness to the im- 
presario, and made her appearance 
without so much as an orchestral or 
stage rehearsal. It was by chance that 
she got her opening at the Costanzi and 
her South American engagement, for 
her trip to Rome to sing at an American 
embassy function resulted in an audition 
which brought her both of the above 
opportunities, 


Serious Roles Her Favorites 


On observing Miss Reddisch’s petite 
daintiness and vivacity, the visitor re- 
marked that she would ideally ‘look the 
part” in such soubrette réles as Rosina 
in “The Barber of Seville.” “That may 
be.” she answered, “but I enjoy best 
playing serious parts like Gilda in ‘Rig- 
oletto’ and Véioletta in ‘Traviata.’ I 
have sung those more than any other 
parts in my répertoire, which includes 
all the principal florid rdles.” 

This soprano is one American singer 
who has virtually not had to change 
her name while singing in Italy. Leaving 
the town of Leroy in Genesee county, New 
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Left: Meta Reddisch, as 
“Violetta’; Photo- 
graphed by Nunes- 
Vais, a wealthy ama- 
teur photographer of 
Florence (Subjects 
must be invited to 
pose for him). Right, 
above: Miss Reddisch 
and Mme. Hotkowska, 
Polish mezzo-soprano, 
in front of the Mu- 
nicipal Theater, San- 
tiago, Chile. Below: 
The Soprano in the 
Botanical Gardens, 
Buenos Ayres 


York, as Meta Reddish, she returns as 
Meta Reddisch. “The Italians could not 
get the ‘sh’ sound, and they put my name 
on the program as ‘Reddisch’ at my 
début, so I let it stay that way. They 
pronounce it ‘Mayta Raydisch.’ ” 

The young singer was keenly inter- 
ested, she related, in trying on some new 
gowns that have been designed for her 
by her friend, Lady Duff Gordon. An- 
other point of attraction was the 
sampling of some good American things- 
to-eat. “I cannot bear to eat any of the 
Italian things over here, for it would 
make me homesick for Italy. But I’ve 
been revelling in some of the things we 
can’t get in Italy—I ate something yes- 
terday that tasted simply great!” 

“What was that?” 

“Griddle cakes at 


. Childs’,” quoth 
Violetta. 


= &. ©. 





Kingston to Sing Tenor Réle in Ameri- 
can Premiére of “Jeanne d’ Arc” 


Morgan Kingston, the former leading 
tenor fo the Century Opera Company, 
has been engaged by the New York Ora- 
torio Society to sing the tenor réle in 
Enrico Bossi’s “Jeanne d’Arc” on De- 
cember 7. This will be the first per- 
formance of this work in America. 





Zuro to Manage Another Season of 
Opera in Bowery 
Louis Zyro last week announced a 


Spring season of grand opera to begin 
in April, in the People’s Theater, at No. 
201 Bowery. This will be Mr. Zuro’s 
fifth consecutive season of opera in New 


York. The prices will range from 
twenty-five cents to $1.50, and the réper- 
toire will include “Aida,” “Carmen,” 


“La Gioconda,” “Otello,” “I Pagliacci,” 
“Faust,’ “Samson et Dalila,” “Norma,” 
“La Favorita,” “Les Huguenots,” 
“Thais,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “La 
Juive” and Rubinstein’s “Demon,” which 
is to be produced for the first time in 
New York. 





Mrs. Victor Herbert, wife of the com- 
poser, is recovering at her home, No. 321 
West 108th street, New York, from an 
operation for the removal of an abscess 
from her right ear, which was performed 
on March 21. 
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MORE FRENCH OPERA POSSIBLE NEXT YEAR 





Success of “‘Carmen’’ at Metro- 
politan Leads to Rumors of 
Other Revivals 


si HIS being the time of year for discus- 
sions concerning the plans of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for next 
season, the possibility of an enlargement 
of the French répertoire has been given 
consideration in the newspapers for the 
last week. Nothing official in the mat- 
ter has emanated from the Metropolitan 
company itself, however. Press Repre- 
sentative Guard said last Wednesday 
that the Metropolitan was desirous of 
strengthening the French personnel of 
the organization, provided the right 
singers could be obtained, but that there 
was nothing definite in the matter to 
be announced at this time. 

There has long been a desire to hear 
at the Metropolitan more of the French 
operatic art, with which Oscar Hammer- 
stein acquainted the New York public, 
and this desire has been increased by 
the success of “Carmen” this season. It 
is pointed out that the engagement of a 
French tenor and a French lyric so- 
prano would go far towards making pos- 
sible the representation of operas by 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns and others, which 
have long been neglected in New York. 

Arturo Toscanini revealed his sym- 
pathy with modern French opera a few 
seasons ago in his admirable conducting 
of the “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” of 
Dukas, and if, instead of reviving the 
eternal “Faust” and the worn-out 
“Romeo et Juliette” of Gounod, the Met- 


ropolitan would allow Mr. Toscanini to 
expend his energies upon such operas as 
“‘Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Samson et Da- 
lila,” “Le Jongleur,” “Louise” and pos- 
sibly some of the lesser known modern 
French works, there would doubtless be 
general rejoicing among opera-lovers. 
Of late years the Metropolitan has con- 
fined itself in French opera largely to 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Les Huguenots” 
(in Italian) and “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
and has made a production of Charpen- 
tier’s unsuccessful “Julien.” This sea- 
son “Carmen” and Massenet’s “Manon” 
have been the only real representatives 
of the French school of opera that have 
been on view. 

It is not probable that anything def- 
inite will be done until Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
arrives in Europe. He will probably 
leave New York early in May. : 





Percy Grainger and Julia Culp Please 
Boston Audience 


Boston, March 26.—Percy Grainger 
and Julia Culp were soloists in Sym- 
phony Hall on the afternoon of the 
21st. Mr. Grainger repeated Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s Triple Fugue in 
D Major for the organ, and played other 
compositions by Chopin, Ravel, Grainger, 
and Stanford-Grainger. Mme. Culp 
sang songs by Mendelssohn, Jensen, 
Tschaikowsky, Weckerlin, Beethoven, 
John Alden Carpenter, James H. Rogers, 
Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. Mr. 
Grainger appeared for the second time 
in Boston. He favorably impressed the 
majority when he appeared in a recital 
a few days before in Jordan Hall, but on 
this occasion surpassed his former ac- 
complishments, and delighted every one 


by his enthusiasm, authority and mu- 
sical feeling. His own compositions, 
based upon folk tunes, were well re- 
ceived. Mme. Culp was in excellent 
voice, and has seldom done herself more 
justice. 


Mary Carson Gives New York Recital 


Mary Carson, an American coloratura 
soprano, was heard in a recital of songs 
at AXolian Hall last Tuesday afternoon. 
Miss Carson has sung in Italy and is 
also remembered here as having ap- 
peared a few times at the Century Opera 
House. Her program yesterday in- 
cluded Stradella’s “Pieta Signor,” Mar- 
tini’s “Plaisir d’ Amour,” Rossini’s “Bel 
Raggio,” Mozart’s “Voi che Sapete” and 
songs by Bizet, Debussy, Benoist, Liszt, 
Brahms, Strauss, Chadwick, Homer and 
others. 





, 


Walter Damrosch Concludes “Nibelung’ 
Recital Series 


Walter Damrosch took up “Gédtter- 
dammerung” in his fifth and sixth lec- 
ture recitals on March 24 and 25. The 
first act was analyzed on March 24; acts 
two and three were explained on the 
following day. Mr. Damrosch’s thorough 
knowledge of the Wagner works and his 
fine pianism combine to make him an 
authoritative Wagner lecture-recitalist. 
He closed his series on the “Ring,” 
which was given for the Vacation Re- 
lief Fund, before an extremely inter- 
ested and good-sized audience. At the 
close he was effusively applauded. 





Popular Artists with Brooklyn Chorus 
At the concert of the Chiropean Club, 
M. Louise Mundell, director, in the Pouch 
Gallery, Brooklyn, on Thursday, March 
18, Florence Anderson Otis, soprano, 
scored heavily in songs by Hallett Gil- ° 


berté with the composer at the piano. 
Miss Otis, in splendid voice, sang the 
brilliant waltz-song, “Moonlight and 
Starlight,” “A Maiden’s Yea and Nay,’ 
“The Land of Nod,” “An Evening Song” 
and “Spring Serenade,” in admirable 
manner and won an ovation for herself 
and Mr. Gilberté. Mme. Schnabel-Tol- 
lefsen, the gifted pianist, played a group 
of pieces by Chopin, Olsen and Liszt in 
stunning fashion and Carl H. Tollefsen 
made a fine impression in pieces by Sind- 
ing, Randegger and Schubert, Kreisler 
and Nachez. The chorus of the club 
sang pieces by Chaminade and Brahms 
creditably. 


Ross David Reception in Honor of 


Mrs. Beach 


Mrs. Ross David gave a reception in 
honor of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the emi- 


nent composer, on Tuesday afternoon, 


March 23, when some of her songs were 
sung by pupils of Mr. David, with the 
able assistance of Marion David at the 
piano. 

Margaret Wilson came over especially 
from Washington to meet Mrs. Beach 
and to sing her famous song “The Year’s 
at the Spring’; Mrs. Robert H. Mainze 
did a more modern one, “The Lotos 
Isles,” Marguerite Gale, the “Ah Love, 
But a Day,” Mrs. Charlotte Eldridge 
“Good-Morning” and “June,” Lillian Cat- 
ton ‘Chanson d’Amour” 
David “Elle et Moi.” 


Symphony Formed in York, Pa. 


York, Pa., March 29.—Thirty musi- 
cians, members of the various bands and 
orchestras of the city, have effected a 
organization known as the York Symph 
ony Orchestra. Edgar Hunt, director o! 
the York Opera House orchestra, has 
been selected as the conductor. 








Le Canada, March 16th, 


—Photo by Copperfield 


1915.— 


A SERIES OF TRIUMPHS describes the present American 


Tour of KATHARINE 


She will remain in America until Christmas, 1915 


Tour now booking 


The following are a. few of the unanimous records of 


KATHARINE GOODSON’S CANADIAN SUCCESSES 


and Harmonie 








Katharine Goodson—the divine Good- 
son as one would like to call her— 
whom we heard once at the opera con- 
certo, fully sustained, yesterday even- 
ing, the world wide reputation which 
she has won as pianist and consummate 
No knows better than 
Katharine Goodson how to enthuse us, 


artist. one 
how to make us love more and more 
music that is both beautiful and sane. 
No one knows better than she how to 
increase our taste for the good and the 
beautiful. Yesterday evening she was 
accorded a veritable triumph and the 
audience gave her an enthusiastic ova- 
tion at the close of the Liszt Concerto. 
Her playing is superb, her technique 





perfect; she is, without doubt, one of 
the greatest pianists of the whole world. 


Montreal Daily Mail, March 16th, 
1915.—Montreal has never witnessed 
a greater exhibition of pianistic art in 
every sense of the word. In the Chopin 
Etudes in F minor and in D flat, Miss 
with a 


mellifluousness that made one forget 


Goodson imbued the music 


that they were studies—they became 
Her tech- 
nique was exceptionally clear and clean, 
her touch perfect. Her dynamics were 
flawless, and were graded up master- 
fully, either from rippling, listless 
pianissimo to thunderous, rolling fortis- 


simo, or vice versa. She was acclaimed 
with rapturous applause. 


scintillating musical gems. 


Montreal Star, March 16th, 1915.— 
A great pianist; always distinctive, al- 
ways saying something new, and con- 
cealing her art so well that one loses 
sight of it in the music. 


Montreal Gazette, March 16th, 1915. 
—Katharine Goodson has never played 
in Montreal as she played last night. 
She gave a really marvellous interpre- 
tation of the Liszt Concerto. 


Montreal Herald, March 16th, 1915. 
—Katharine Goodson was the soloist, 
and her playing completely captivated 
her audience * * * a revelation 
of artistic musicianship. 


Ottawa Free Press, March 12th, 
1915.—Wonderful is the only adjective 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 


KNABE PIANO 


to apply to the playing of Katharine 
Goodson. Her profound artistic per- 
ception was shown in the color and 
meaning she imparted to the Grieg Con- 
certo in A Minor * * * _ perfect 
mastery, and beauty of touch and tone 
that entranced the audience. 


Ottawa Citizen, March 12th, 1915.— 
Katharine Goodson showed herself a 
temperamental player with powers of 
a remarkable character. She exhibited 
wonderful expression and an exquisite 
touch. In the Grieg Concerto Katharine 
Goodson demonstrated her singular 
individuality as an artist, gifted with 
poetic vision, brilliance of tone, tender- 
ness of style, and refined beauty of 
phrasing. 
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hear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The advent of the American composer, 
as I wrote you last week, seems to be 
regarded by some of our distinguished 
daily paper critics in the light of a per- 
sonal insult. They recoil from the 
American composer with all the horror 
that Maebeth felt at the continued re-ap- 
pearance of Banquo’s Ghost. 

The only explanation I can make of 
their excitement is, that they thought 
they had put the composer, as Macbeth 
thought he had put Banquo, under the 
sod, for all time. In no other way can I 
account for the foam, fuss and fury 
with which some of them greeted Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, well known, and really 
distinguished as a composer, when she 
recently gave a concert at AXolian Hall, 
of her own compositions. 

Why, they were worked up to such a 
state of excitement, that they even de- 
nounced the playing of that eminent Con- 
certmeister, Spiering, who assisted, and 
one critic went so far as to accuse the 
tenor who appeared on the occasion of 
being a strangler—though the only things 
that he was charged with strangling 
were the notes in his own throat. 

Even our judicious and distinguished 
friend of the Sun, William J. Hender- 
son, who, bye the bye, accorded Mrs. 
Beach a considerable measure of praise, 
felt called upon to state that he sup- 
posed that, inasmuch as he could not 
enthuse in grandiloquent terms over her 
compositions, his life would, ever here- 
after, be made a misery and a mockery 
by those who have undertaken to espouse 
the cause of the American composer. 

I can, of course, readily appreciate the 
horror of men who have been, for years, 
denying the very existence of such a per- 
son as the American Composer, when 
they suddenly see her, or him, rise up and 
do fairly meritorious work. 

And I can also understand that men 
who have been saturated with the com- 
positions of Germans, Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians, and even English composers, 
should find no room in their craniums 
for any production by an American. 

But why should they go so far as to 
mis-state the case? That is the idea 
| would like to present. 

Who has claimed, or what paper has 
claimed, at any time, that compositions 
should be produced, and, above all, 
hould be praised, simply because they 
were by Americans? No paper that I 
know of. What has been said and 
printed, and said continuously from the 
public platform by your Editor is, that 
the American composer deserves a hear- 
ng; then let him or her be judged 
quarely, without fear or prejudice, on 
the merits. 

To date, we know that the American 

omposer has not received fair treat- 

ent. It was enough for him to be an 

\merican to be refused a hearing, even 

rx works—let this not be forgotten— 
hat have been accorded a hearing and 

large measure of recognition in foreign 
vuntries. In times gone by, before the 
Germans and the German press became 

) incensed against this country, as un- 

yrtunately, they are now, compositions 

y Americans won great favor in what 

undeniably the most musical country 

n Europe. Even then most of these 
\merican compositions were still refused 

hearing in their own country. No 

inger sang them, no musician played 
hem, no conductor produced them, no 
ublisher printed them. These are facts 

-and facts cannot be controverted. 





For years there has existed, in this 
city, a clique of critics, who, while cor- 
dially detesting one another, have been 
held together by a common bond of an- 
tagonism to the poor American com- 
poser. On that they were united. 

To see, therefore, the compositions of 
Americans taken up, to see whole re- 
citals given by artists of such composi- 
tions, and to see, here and there, a con- 
ductor beginning to produce them, is, to 
this little clique, as I said, a personal 
insult. 

It is a reflection upon their judgment 
and discernment, as it is, certainly, a 
reflection upon their fairness of attitude. 

In Germany the compositions by Ger- 
mans and, indeed, by all others, are ac- 
corded a respectful hearing. The French 
encourage their own composers. So do 
the Italians and the Scandinavians, as 
do even the English, ultra-conservative 
as they are in such matters. But we 
Americans—that is, some of the critics 
—seem to take a positive delight in in- 
sisting that we have no such thing as 
musical culture, and that, while we may 
excel in industry, in commerce, in in- 
vention, in finance, in the business and 
commercial world, we never can possibly 
accomplish anything in the way of art, 
or original musical composition. 

The stupidity of this position is only 
equaled by its positive untruthfulness. 

However, very few people read what 
these critics write—a subject on which 
I hope to address you later on, with a 
few facts. 

As a matter of fact, many of our 
critics, through the exigencies of their 
duties, have become so blasé, so written 
out, so tired out, that they largely re- 
semble the over-educated audiences of 
Berlin, which never go to a concert for 
the purpose of being interested or ele- 
vated or pleased, but in the hope that 
something may happen, and they want 
to be “on the job.” 

a * * 

The ultra-respectable academic mind 
is often given to strange perversions of 
truth and justice. 

I say this for the reason that certain 
journals, in noticing the new musical 
quarterly which the Schirmers recently 
brought out, and which deserves all the 
recognition it has already received, have, 
with scarcely an exception, taken the op- 
portunity, in commending the new ven- 
ture, to go out of their way to slap the 
existing musical papers, forgetting that 
the existing musical papers, whatever 
their shortcomings, have been, for years, 
the only medium for the musical world, 
and have done a notable work in fur- 
thering musical knowledge and progress. 

A most recent instance of this ten- 
dency to be unjust to the existing 
musical periodicals was afforded by the 
ultra-respectable Review of Reviews, 
edited by the ultra-respectable Albert 
Shaw. 

In noticing the new publication issued 
by the Schirmers and edited, as you 
know, by Mr. Sonneck, who has charge 
of the Musical Department of the Li- 
brary of Congress, in Washington, and 
is, unquestionably, a man of ability and 
great erudition, the Review of Reviews 
goes out of its way to slap at the exist- 
ing musical publications, by reason of 
the advertisements of artists which they 
carry. The suggestion is, of course, that 
these artists simply advertise to secure 
favorable notice and that they could 
not secure such favorable notice, except 
they advertised. 


So far as MusIcAL AMERICA is con- 
cerned, its readers know that it has 
thrown out advertisements where the 


advertiser 9° a manager insisted upon 
eulogistic notices, urler all circum- 
stances, on the strength of the advertis- 
ing. Furthermore, as pripably the read- 
ers do not know, it has refused to accept 
a great deal of advertising where one of 
the conditions was favorable notice under 
all circumstances. 

The artists—even the artists of the 
opera—and the musicians advertise to 
make themselves known, not merely to 
the readers of the paper, but to the 
managers through the country, who can 
give them profitable concert engage- 
ments. An operatic artist may be well 
known in New York through the notices 
in the leading New York papers, but the 
leading New York papers are not read 
through the country. The musical 
papers are. 

Hence, the advertisement of an artist 
has a legitimate place in such a paper 
as yours, and overwhelming evidence can 
be easily produced to show that such ad- 
vertising brings a definite and propor- 
tionate return, or such independent 
artists as advertise in your paper would 
not continue to advertise. 

Suppose, now, for a moment, we turn 
the limelight on to the ultra-respectable 
Review of Reviews, edited by the ultra- 
respectable Albert Shaw. 

Interspersed among announcements of 
unquestioned sincerity and honesty, I 











find the announcements, also, of concerns 
that are open to serious suspicion. 

It does seem to me that before the 
ultra-respectable Review of Reviews and 
the equally  ultra-respectable Albert 
Shaw fling bricks into the windows of the 
musical papers, it may be well for them 
to take a mop and remove some of the 
dirty foot-marks on their own stoop. 


* %* x 


_ An interview with Geraldine Farrar, 
in the New York World, contains a state- 
ment as to the reasons of her action in 
making the deal she did, with Mr. Ellis, 
the manager of the Boston Symphony. 

Her present ambition is to sing Salome. 

You will, no doubt, recall the fact that 
one of the evening papers published a 
report to the effect that one of the 
sensations of the next season would be 
a presentation of Strauss’s “Salomé,” 
with Geraldine Farrar in the part in 
which she hopes not only to rival Mary 
Garden’s singing, but particularly Mary 
Garden’s dancing. This was promptly 
denied by the management. 

I shall not, however, be surprised 
should Miss Farrar have her way, for 
the reason that I think she would make 
a hit. She certainly would sing the réle 
better than Miss Garden did. 

* * * 

A handsome lady of society, always 
dressed comme il faut, who is the pres- 
ident of several musical organizations, 
one of them a large chorus, and who de- 
votes her time equally between Washing- 
ton and London, stood in the foyer of 
AXolian Hall towards the close of the 
concert of the Schola Cantorum, con- 
ducted by Mr. Kurt Schindler, the other 
afternoon. She expressed herself in 
emphatic terms to several persons with 
regard not only to the singing, but the 
appearance of the chorus. 

“Why,” said she, “they have no style, 
no chic at all. I never saw such a lot 
of badly dressed people on the stage in 
my life! 

“As for their singing, it has no attack. 
There is no color to it. The only time 
the chorus showed any life was when 
Percy Grainger conducted some pieces 
and put a little ginger into them. 

“Now, personally, I like Kurt Schind- 
ler exceedingly. He is a capable musi- 
cian and a charming man. He has 
brought out a great many compositions 
which we might possibly not have heard 
otherwise, but for Heaven’s sake, why 
doesn’t he wake the chorus up! And 
as for that dear, dainty tenor, with his 
hair so carefully parted in the middle, 
who appeared in one of the numbers, 
while I will admit that he sang in the 
most approved five o’clock drawing room 
tea manner, is that all we can expect 
from a New York singer?” 

Then somebody said: 

“Hush, Madam, don’t you know that 
that chorus is composed of _ society 
people, and it would be bad form Tor 
them to sing loudly or with any expres- 
sion? It might cost Kurt Schindler his 
job if he even suggested to them that 
their coiffures were not exactly appro- 
priate or their costumes not chic, or 
their manner of singing not such as 
music lovers expect. 

“Remember, that society people culti- 
vate repression of the expression of all 
emotion, and hence the Schola Cantorum 
should not be expected to sing suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard beyond the first 
two or three rows.” 

The lady who devotes her time _ be- 
tween Washington and London sighed, 
shrugged her shoulders—and quit. 

x * * 

C. Mortimer Wiske, director of the 
Newark Festival Chorus and of the 
Paterson Musical Festival, has resigned 
from the Anti-Saloon League of New 
Jersey. His resignation followed an at- 
tack made by a temperance paper, pub- 
lished by the League, in Newark. The 
attack arose from the fact that the 
Newark Chorus was to give the drinking 
song from “Faust.” 

The article which caused the trouble 
was headed: “Wiske’s Chorus to Sing 
Whiskey’s Praises,” and advised all de- 
cent people to withdraw from the chorus 
and to boycott it. Then it quoted some 
verses from the song. 

Mr. Wiske—the conductor, not the 
drink—stated that if he eliminated the 
“Faust” chorus he would be publicly 
ridiculed. He also stated that ministers 
and their wives and daughters had sung 
in his chorus before thousands, and this 
was the first criticism he had heard. 

Mr. Wiske also said that he had no 
confidence in an organization controlled 
by men so ignorant as not to know that 
“Faust” is one of the greatest classics. 

Incidentally, I might suggest to the 
eminent director, or ex-director, of the 
Newark Festival Chorus and of the 
Paterson (N. J.) Musical Festival, that 
he might have told the eminent gentle- 
men that the drinking song from 
“Faust” praises wine, woman and song, 


but this praise does not include whiskey. 
Curious—isn’t it?—how people strain 
at a gnat and swallow camels! 
What a lot of humbugs we all are 
including possibly and probably your 
MEPHISTO. 


CLOSING PEABODY RECITAL 





Olga Samaroff Gives Brilliant 
Program—Local Recitalists 


BALTIMORE, March 28.—Olga Sama- 
roff, the distinguished pianist, brought 
the series of Friday afternoon artist re- 
citals to a brilliant close at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. The resource- 
fulness of .her art was manifested in 
every number of the attractive program. 
A group of classic compositions were 
presented with great delicacy of nuance 
and the Sonata “Eroica” Edward Mac- 
Dowell was interpreted ideally. With 
Ernest Schelling’s “Theme and Varia- 
tions” fluency of style was further dis- 
played. Dazzling command of technique 
and bravoura style were apparent in the 
playing of Ernest Hutcheson’s arrange- 
ment of “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

The* week also brought forth several 
concerts by local artists and those who 
formerly were Baltimoreans. Harry 
Sokolov, violinist, made his local début. 
His playing is artistic and discloses tech- 
nical command and musicianly style. 
Austin Conradi, pianist, made a very 
favorable impression at his recital. 
Jeanne Woolford, contralto, gave a very 
attractive song recital at the Woman’s 
Club of Roland Park on Wednesday 
afternoon. Her program was presented 
in a highly artistic manner. Marguerite 
Wilson Maas, pianist, gave an interest- 
ing recital at the Jewish Educational 
Alliance, in which she made apparent 
her progress as an artist. 


GILBERTE SONG AFTERNCON 


Music of Composer Sung Ably at Minna 
Kaufmann’s Studio 


A program of songs by Hallett Gilberté 
was presented by Mme. Minna Kauf- 
mann at her New York studio in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 
28, when the interpreters were Mme. 
Kaufmann, who scored in the waltz- 
song, “Monlight and Starlight,” Char- 
lotte Lund, soprano; Vernon Archibald, 
baritone, and the composer at the piano. 

Mme. Lund sang in her wonted praise- 
worthy manner the “Song of the Canoe,” 
“Lost Spring,” dedicated to her by the 
composer, and “Spring Serenade,” win- 
ning especial favor in the last two. She 
also sang the cycle “Songs of the Sea- 
sons,” which was heard on this occasion 
for the first time in New York since 
Jeanne Jomelli introduced it at one of 
her Carnegie Hall recitals several years 
ago. Mr. Arghibald gave of his best 
in the ‘Minuet—La Phyllis” and “An 
Evening Song,” singing with taste and 
artistic feeling. Mrs. Gilberté lent va- 
riety and charm to the program with her 
delightful monologue “Musical Clubs.” 
A large audience applauded the singers 
and the composer throughout the pro- 
gram. 


Final 





Dan Beddoe and Luigi von Kunits in 
Pittsburgh Recital 


PITTSBURGH, March 29.—Dan Beddoe, 
of New York, a former Pittsburgher, and 
Luigi von Kunits, the former concert- 
master of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, 
gave a chamber recital at the home of 
Alexander R. Peacock, one of Andrew 
Carnegie’s young partners, last week. 
The musicale was a benefit and was un- 
der the auspices of the women’s societies 
of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church. 
Carl Bernthaler was the accompanist and 
a hearty reception was accorded him and 
the artists whom he assisted. E. C. S. 





Lockport’s Concert Prospectus 


The prospectus for 1915-16 concert 
course in Lockport, N. Y., just received, 
is an elaborate publication of surpris 
ing dimensions. It is issued by A. A. 
Van de Mark, the local impresario, and 
contains about 100 pages tastefully 
bound e*d handsomely printed. It is a 
credit to those concerned that a venture 
of this description can be conducted in 
a city of 18,000 population. The book 
is finely illustrated and contains inter- 
esting biographical material concerning 
the artists engaged for next year. 





Too Valuable to Lose 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for another year’s 
subscription. Keep it coming—it is too 
valuable to lose. 

HARRY M. SMITH. 

Baltimore, Md., March 26, 1915. 
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RODERICK 


WHITE'S 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


After a successful Berlin début 
in November, 1913, with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, followed by a 
tour of the larger musical centers 
of Germany and Austria, Roderick 
White appeared for the first time 
in New York, on March 23rd., 
meeting with a decided success 
both as regards public and press. 
An estimate of his work by some of 
the leading musical critics follows: 


New York Herald, E. Ziegler. 


Yesterday afternoon a Lenten recital served 
as the American début of the American vio- 
linist, Roderick White. He is a brother of 
Stewart Edward White, well known as a 
writer of such novels as ‘“The Blazed Trail’’ 
and ‘‘The Silent Places,’’ but apart from iden- 
tifying him in private life he does not stand 
in need of any such introduction as ‘‘brother 
of a novelist,’’ since his playing entitles him 
to earnest consideration. Abroad he studied 
at Brussels and Petrograd and appeared in 
comcert. « .« -» 

He has a good technique, a brilliant tone 
and plays with excellent intonation. That 
he is a serious musician was proven by his 
programme yesterday, which was made up of 
pieces by Tartini, Bach, Spohr, Correlli, 
Sarasate and Tartini-Kreisler. . . . He 
played the Tartini-Kreisler variations admir- 
ably, was heard to good advantage in a Bach 
preludio, and his playing of the Tartini D 
minor concerto was commendable. . . > 
He acquitted himself with much credit and 
held forth promise for the future. 


New York Sun, W. J. Henderson: 


Mr. White was heard for the first time here 
and made a favorable impression. His most 
important number was Tartini’s D minor 
concerto, in which he displayed probably the 
best qualities of his art. His tone was 
large and good. . . . His finger-board 
work showed admirable dexterity and cer- 
tainty. His intonation was rarely at fault, 
and his performance of double stops was 
facile. His bow arm was free, though not 
always elastic in lighter touch. He showed 
a fine sincerity in his attitude towards his 
whole undertaking and his earnest- 
ness may be expected to carry him far. 
: ; ‘ His playing of a Bach prelude 
showed good schooling, and he made a good 
effect with Kreisler’s Tartini’s variations. 


New York Evening Sun, W. B. 
Chase: 
Mr. White has no handicap but his nativity 


and his short hair. Tall, slim, a _ very 
sapling of energy, he developed one Ysaye 
lock which hung pendulum fashion over his 
forehead. His best display of tone was in 
the Kreisler-Tartini variations. Pupil for 
some years of Auer and César Thomson, as 
well as of Max Bendix here, White is easily 
among the most promising young Americans. 


New York Evening Post: 


Another violinist was heard, Roderick White, 
the younger brother of Stewart Edward 
White. Whether he is likely to become as 
prominent in music as his brother is in liter- 
ature cannot be safely predicted, but he 
certainly made a_good impression yesterday, 
giving proof that he has not studied in vain 
with some of the leading European masters. 
He was at his best in the familiar Tartini- 
Kreisler variations, a difficult work that 
ealls for high artistry. 


New York Evening Globe: 


A young American, Roderick White, was in- 
troduced to his fellow-citizens yesterday 
afternoon, and his ordeal -resulted in a de- 
cided success. Mr. White comes back to his 
home with all the equipment of a great vio- 
linist—perfect technique, an absolutely true 
intonation, and interpretative talent of the 
highest violinistic quality. He also has 
temperament and what the faultfinders of 
the old school call ‘‘soul,’’ but which, in 
fact, is mere ‘‘tone color.’’ 


New York Staats 
Halperson: 

Roderick White, the violinist, proved to be 

of great promise. He draws a large, well 

molded tone. 

He is an artist whose work is the result of 

intelligence and of very serious effort. 

He played not only Bach, Spohr, Corelli, 

but also little numbers of Randegger, Schu- 

bert and Sarasate with great brilliance. 

His success was a good one. 


The New York Times: 

Mr. White’s left-hand technique is well de- 
veloped, as he showed in the double stops 
of Spohr’s Adagio. the Tartini-Kreisler 
variations and at other places. His tone is 
more notable for volume and strength than 
for smoothness. . . Almost everything 
he plays is done with a vigor, not to say a 
vehemence, which, although it may be a 
little overdone now, will be a valuable trait 
of musical personality when it is toned down 
and confined within bounds of greater discre- 
tion, as he develops. 

On the whole, his first appearance seemed 
to show the materials out of which an in- 
teresting and sincere artist may be made. 


New York Tribune, H. E. Kreh- 


Zeitung, M. 


biel: 
Mr. White played upon a superb violin ob 
viously capable of giving out a large and 


opulent tone . . . with a dash, energy. 
even brilliance at times. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 

Roderick White gave a delightful recital in 
his début yesterday, indicating seriousness 
of purpose. Standard compositions and old 
elassic gems were played with freedom and 
good poise. He brings out a good tone and 
as a pupil of Auer shows that master’s 
method. 


Brooklyn Times: 

. . . This young musician made a very 
good impression, having good technique, a 
very broad and pleasing tone, and much taste. 
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[Continued from page 1] 


more attractive physically, in better 
voice, and a more finished artist than 
ever before, but I know what I have used 
up to bring this about. I was never 
robust, and I do not know what minute 
I may collapse. 


Whole System Wrong 


“The entire system controlling produc- 
tion of opera in this country is wrong. 
An artist should not be forced to think 
of material gain, but only of the perfec- 
tion of her work. 

“If we had a government opera house, 
with the artists cared for during their 
active careers, with a pension at the 
close, they would not have to haggle over 
money. All they would be required to 
do would be to perfect their art. 

“When I was laid flat on my back for 
six weeks last Winter with bronchitis it 
all came to me vividly. The Metropolitan 
Opera Company did not close its doors 
because Geraldine Farrar was ill, and if 
I were to burn out to-morrow it would 
go on just the same.” 


As to Studying Abroad 


Miss Farrar was asked for her opinion 
as to the necessity of study abroad. 
“IT do think it is necessary for an 


artist to have at least two or three 


years’ study abroad. I mean this as no 
reflection on the American instructors, 
but conditions in America are not as 
helpful as they are on the other side. 
Over there a student may get an engage- 
ment in one of the small opera houses 
and go on studying. Unless a singer 
‘breaks in big’ here all hope of a brilliant 
career is lost, whereas in Europe you 
may start singing small parts and work 
your way up. Here one must be a prima 
donna at the start, or she never will be 
at all. 

“And, having arrived, a young student 
must not think that life henceforth will 
be peaches and cream. .I sometimes think 
the easiest thing is the arriving. It’s the 
holding on after you get there that is 
difficult. 

“My hopes for the future? To con- 
tinue in opera—I haven’t the slightest 
longing for the comparative tameness of 
concert work—and to sing Salomé.” 





REFORMS IN CATHOLIC MUSIC 





Measures to Be Discussed by Society of 
St. Gregory’s Convention 


The Society of St. Gregory of America, 

which is composed of Catholic organists 
and choirmasters, will hold its second 
annual meeting in Baltimore, from April 
6 to 8. Subjects relating to the reforma- 
tion of sacred music will be discussed at 
length by well-known authorities. Many 
lectures will be given during the conven- 
tion on different forms of music used in 
the Catholic Church. 
_ The Society of St. Gregory was organ- 
ized last July, because of the splendid 
efforts of Rev. L. P. Manzetti, Rev. J. M. 
Petter and Nicola A. Montani. The offi- 
cers are the Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, 
S.S.D.D., of St. Mary’s Seminary of Bal- 
timore; Rev. L. P. Manzetti, of Balti- 
more, vice-president; Rev. James A. Boy- 
lan, D.D., of Philadelphia, treasurer, and 
Nicola A. Montani, of Philadelphia, 
secretary. 

At the opening of this convention, 
High Mass will be performed in the 
Cathedral by the Archbishop of Dubuque; 
the music, under the direction of Rev. 
L. P. Manzetti, will be given by the 
Choir of St. Mary’s Seminary of Balti- 
more. Also, during the convention, a 
concert will be given in the Hall of the 
Peabody Conservatory, by the Seminary 
Choir, which is composed of one hundred 
voices. An interesting feature of this 
concert will be the demonstration of vari- 
ous styles of liturgical music. Pietro A. 
Yon, organist of St. Francis Xavier, 
New York, will contribute several organ 
solos. There will also be a plan propa- 
gated, and Bishop Schrends of Toledo, 
will address the delegates at the con- 
vention, to the effect that sacred music 
be introduced in the parochial schools as 
part of the graded curriculum. 





Miss Freeman Not with the Aborn Co. 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I beg to contradict in the columns of 
your valuable paper the rumor that I am 
a member of the present Aborn Opera 
Company. Yours sincerely, 

BETTINA FREEMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., March 26, 1915. 
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{Woman Electrifies 
Symphony Audience 





Demonstration 





BY OLIN DOWNES 


Yesterday afternoon a Boston Sym- 
phony audience in Symphony all 
Was treated to the legitimate pleas- 


ures of Dr. Muck’s masterly interpre- 
tation of Beethoven's fourth symphony 
and the quite unhallowed joy which 
was consequent upon the performance 
of Liszt's E flat piano concerto by 
Miss Germaine Schnitzer Miss Schnit- 
ner, a strong-looking young lady, with 
arms quite out of proportion to. the 
Mmé. Recamier gown which she had 
elected to wear, walked, or  loped, 
upon the stage, and in the course of 
15 or 20 minutes provided the patrons 
of these concerts with more sensa- 
tions than thé} had experienced, prob- 
ably, in as many months. 

And this was one of the ‘few occa- 
sions ' when a _ brutally overplayed 
cqmposition received its due Only 
one performance of the E fiat con- 
certo, out of the dozens which have 
been given in this city of late years, 
is to be ranked at all with the per- 
formance of yesterday afternoon. This 
was in 1906, the year in which Miss 
Shenitzer first appeafed in Boston, 
when Dr. Muck and Moritz Rosentbal, 
twin souls that they were, played the 
concerto together and electrified their 
audiences. 


Overwhelms Audience 


That sensation was, if anything, 
eclipsed by the effect of yesterday. 
Not on account of a finer interpreta- 
tion, for in interpreting this concerto 
Mr. Rosenthal is surely without a peer. 
We speak rather of the tremendously 
contagious quality of Miss Schnitzer’s 
playing. She is at the period in life 
when emotions, sensations, are most 
contagious. She is apparently a vir- 
tuoso by temperament as well as equip- 
ment—a virtuoso in the best and the 
most complete sense of the word. More 
than musicianship, more than technical 
equipment, or deep-seated siricerity, is 
necessary for this. MacDowell said 








that in every virttoso there way some- 
hing of the rope dancer. He could 


t 
lace added, that in every great virtuoso 


there is a flash of sheer creative genius, 
and the vital personal, force which 
makes an audience, whether it wills or 
no, the inspired accomplice of the per- 
former It is a sqark of: this spirit 
which has preserved the concerto itself 
to us, and dictated one of the most 
original themes in all music—the open- 
ing phase of mockery and_  deflance. 
Lacking this quality on the part of the 
interpretive artist, the work-is not 
heard at its full value. Fortunately 
for her, Miss Schnitzer has at her dis- 
posal a technic which is entirely com- 
mensurate to the ordinate 





! 
| 
|}and temperament. With Dr. Muck’s 

enthusiastic assistance, she 
|] overwhelmed her auditors 


High Tension for Finale 


At any rate, the splendid old piece 
never seemed so stirring, so instinct 
with all-compassing genius. The lyri- 
cal phrases were sung a little more 
languorously than usual, and surely 


was fulfilled. Nothing more insidious 
than the crooning clarinet! The slow 
division of the concerto was less en- 
grossing and organic than it might 
| have been, and this was surely on ac- 
count of the nervous tension and the 
suspense, felt by both performers and 
audience, before that finale which sets 
the world spinning like a top and the 
universe crashing about your <-ars 
Nor is there ahything in music more 
ingenious than the device, accursed by 
Liszt’s contemporaries, of the tapping 
of the triangle which ushers in the 
piquant passage that leads in turn to 
the conclusion. It is the device of a 
master virtuoso. It imparts the last 
nervous twinge necessary to stimulate 
to their utmost sensibility the nerves 
of an audience. 





. 


) Liszt’s E, F 
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Miss Schnitzer Gives Remarkable 


of Virtuosity in 
at Concerto 




















MISS GERMAINE’ SCHNITZER, 


4.sten pianist, who played with the 
, pas Symphory Orchestra yester- 
day. 








orchestral accompaniment. Dr. 


Played Like a Demon 


From here on the performance was 
really incredible. The pace taken, even 
so early, was alarming, because it was 
dificult to- foresee how it would all 
end. But Miss’ Schnitzer’s technic was 


equal to the accasion, and Miss Schnit- 


zer played like a demon! And this is 
the way the-concerto ought to be 
played; the way in which not three 


performers have been heard to play it, 


at least in»many years, in this city. 

Much of the effect was due to the 
Muck 
conducted as though his life hung on 
the issue, and the way the orchestra 
flung out the devil-may-care motive 


pwhich is the motto at once of the con- 
certo and of the triumphal career of 








Franz Liszt was something to remem- 
demands/ber for a long time and relish in the 
that she makes upon it. She has an|memory. 
excess, if anything, of nervous energy/granted the soloist who performs with 


There can be few pleasures 


ofchestra equal to the pleasure of play- 


simply ing with this conductor when he re- 
spects his. artist. 
lis another story.. 


The other extreme 


The orchestra was a second soloist 


in this performance, and it was also 
an applauding 

“Bravo! bravo!” 
the piano solo. It thundered on to 
ivictory, and once more there was joy 
in the 


inthis the thought of the composer/whether 


band which shouted 
after each period of 


land, and@ none recked of 
Liszt was as great as 


Beethoven, or whether the appearance 
of a soloist, considered from the truly 
esthetic standpoint, should be tolerated 
in the midst of an orthestral pro- 
gramme, or of any of the other con- 
siderations which should afflict a se- 
rious symphony audience when: par- 
taking of spiritudl nourishment. A 
young woman with the arms of a 
swimmer had appeared in a most in- 
congruous Mme. Racamier gown, and 
had made an amazing sensation. 


Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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| OMAHA’S PROGRESS IN MUSIC REFLECTED 
IN HISTORY OF TUESDAY MORNING CLUB 








Organization Now Entering Upon 
its Third Epoch as an Ever- 
Expanding Artistic Power— 
Choral and Chamber Music 
in a Musicale of Particular 
Significance 


MAHA, NEB., March 24.—Of spe- 
cial significance in more than one 
particular was the evening musicale of 
the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. C. T. Kountze is president. 
The first musical affair to be given in 
the ball room of Omaha’s new million- 
dollar Hotel Fontenelle, it partook of the 
character of a musical dedication of that 
institution. Of greater importance, 
however, is the fact that the club is at 
this time entering upon the third epoch 
of its history. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club 
traces back far toward the beginning of 
things musical in this comparatively 
young city, having been organized be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years ago at 
the home of Mrs. Whitmore by Mrs. 
Gilbert Hitchcock, wife of our United 
States Senator; Mrs. John Ross 
Buchanan, Mrs. James H. McIntosh and 
Mrs. Harry P. Whitmore, of whom the 
last named is the only one now a mem- 
ber of the club. Organized as a small 
study club with active members only, 
its growth was so rapid that after the 
first few years it was necessary to put 
its affairs on a more formal basis, with 
an active and associate membership, 
officers and committees. Programs 
given by local and visiting artists suc- 
ceeded to the more intimate study hours. 

Many of the great artists have been 
brought here by the club and many local 
musicians have been accorded the en- 
couragement of a hearing. In fact, the 
organization has been one of the most 
stimulating factors in the musical growth 
of the community. 


Among those who have served as 
president have been Mrs. Herman 
Kountze, Mrs. Edward Cudahy, Mrs. 


C. M. Wilhelm, Mrs. Myron Learned and 
Mrs. C. T. Kountze. During all these 
years the club events, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have been given at private resi- 
dences, the music room of Mrs. George 
Joslyn in particular, with its magnificent 
organ, having been the scene of many 
delightful musicales and lectures. Now, 
however, the membership has increased 
so formidably that it has been decided 
to select a spacious meeting place, prob 
ably the Hotel Fontenelle and add two 
classes of membership—executive and 
student—thereby throwing open the 
doors to many youthful musical aspjrants 
and otherwise widening the activities and 
responsibilities of the club. 

To return to the recent evening musi- 
cale, a beautiful performance of “The 
Lady of Shalott,” music by Wilfred 
Bendall, was given by Mrs. Thomas J. 
Kelly and a choir of women’s voices 
under the direction of Thomas J. Kelly, 
who presided also at the piano. Delight- 
ful also was the reading of the poem 






























































No. 1, Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly, Soloist in “Lady of Shalott,” as Presented by 


Tuesday Morning Musical Club of Omaha. 
No. 3, Henry Cox, 
Study Orchestra and Chamber Music Society. 

Who Conducted a Choir of Women’s Voices in 


President of the Club. 


No. 2, Mrs. C. T. Kountze, 
Conductor Omaha Symphony 
No. 4, Thomas J. Kelly, 
“The Lady of Shalott.” 


No. 5, Mrs. H. P. Whitmore, Only One of the Founders of the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club Who Is Still a Member 


with which Mr. Kelly, the versatile, 
prefaced each part of the work. 

The second half of the program was 
under the direction of Henry Cox, who 
presented the Omaha Chamber Music 
Society, an organization of some thirty 
professionals and amateurs, in several 
numbers, the most interesting of which 


were eight Omaha Indian melodies har- 
monized by Cadman and orchestrated by 
Mr. Cox in memory of Chief Logan Fon- 
tenelle, for whom our new hotel is 
named. Mr. Cox also appeared with dis- 
tinction as soloist, accompanied in a 
most commendable manner by his or- 
chestra. EK. L. W. 





American Music in New Jersey Organ 
and Vocal Recital 


Florence Stockwell-Strange, the New 
York contralto, assisted John Vliet 
Pearsall, organist of the Westminster 


Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, N. J., 
in an organ recital at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Arlington, N. J., on 
Monday evening, March 15. Mrs. 
Strange made a splendid impression in 
an aria from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson” 
and in two American songs, Mrs. Beach’s 
“The Year’s at the Spring” and Kramer’s 


Mr. Pearsall’s offerings 
included some “Lohengrin” excerpts, 
Dudley Buck’s “On the Coast,” “The 
Holy Night” and “Sunshine and Shadow” 
and short pieces by Debat-Ponsan, 
Sturges, De Bricqueville and Wely. 


“A Nocturne.” 


Rosemary Glosz Resumes Career 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., March 19.—Mrs. 
David S. Rose, known on the stage be- 
fore her marriage to the former mayor 
of Milwaukee as Rosemary Glosz, is 





Dora Duty Jones Method of Lyric Diction 


MAY LAIRD BROWN, authorized exponent, 1 W. 89th St., New York City 
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of its kind in America. 
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The only school 


about to resume her professional career. 
She left Thursday morning for New 
York to complete negotiations for a con- 
cert tour of from twelve to sixteen weeks 
followed by an opera engagement in San 
I‘rancisco. Recently Mrs. Rose gave a 
largely attended benefit concert for the 
Girls’ Friendly Society when $450 was 
cleared. J. E. M. 


Marie Sundelius and Miss Brandegee in 
Musicale at Brockton, Mass. 


BROCKTON, MAss., March 16.—The an- 
nual musicale of the Brockton Woman’s 


Club was held last evening when an 
attractive program was presented by 
Mme. Marie Sundelius, sopranc, and 
Hildegard Brandegee, violinist. Each 


artist was warmly applauded by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. W.H. L. 





MISS DESTINN SHOWS 
HER ART IN CONCERT 


Soprano Heard at Biltmore with 
Messrs. Hinshaw, Martin 
and Tourret 


One of the infrequent opportunities for 
New Yorkers to hear Emmy Destinn in 
concert was provided by the Hotel Bilt- 
more morning musicale of March 26, in 
which the Metropolitan prima donna 
appeared along with William Hinshaw, 
Riccardo Martin and André Tourret, the 
violinist. 

Besides regaling the hearers with the 
beauties of her operatic singing in “Un 
bel di,” “Vissi d’Arte” and a “Butterfly” 
first-act duet with Mr. Martin, Miss Des- 
tinn demonstrated a real adaptability to 
the field of song singing such as pre- 
saged gratifying results for her on her 
coming concert tour. Exquisite was her 
delivery of the Grieg “Vom Monte 
Pincio” and “Odaliske,” Liszt’s “Loreley” 
and a Russian folk song. Fernando 
Tanara was accorded a tribute for his 
sterling accompanying of the soprano. 

A warm favorite was Mr. Hinshaw, 
and for the vigor and buoyancy of his 
singing there was such applause that he 
was forced to add three encores, besides 
various songs, he offered two Figaro 
arias, “Non piu andrai” from the Mozart 
opera and Rossini’s “Largo al factotum”’ 
from “The Barber of Seville.’ Harry 
Gilbert was his able accompanist. Mr. 
Martin’s greeting was most effusive after 
his “Ridi Pagliaccio,’” “E lucevan le 
stelle,” Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn” 
and some Italian songs. For the refined 
tone and polished style of Mr. Tourret 
there was also much approval. His ac- 
companist was Jean Verd. K. S. C. 


Kathleen Howard under Haensel & Jones 
Management 


Kathleen Howard, the contralto, for- 
merly of the Royal Opera at Darmstadt, 
the Covent Garden Opera and Century 
Opera Company, is now under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Haensel and Jones. 
Miss Howard has accepted a number of 
engagements for recitals and May fes- 
tivals. . 


Is Helping Musical Progress 
To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


I enclose amount for another year’s 
subscription, as I simply could not get 
along without your paper. 

Have been in the musical booking 
business in the Middle West for the past 
ten years, and am amazed at the rapid 
progress which has been made in the 


smaller cities, and am so glad that you 
are helping to do this with your fine 
Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) C. P. JAEGER. 
Portage, Wis., March 17, 1915. 


magazine. 









Dr. William C. 
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s | Director of the 


GUILMANT 
RGAN SCHOOL 


Students Aided in Securing 
Positions 


Twenty-five now in prominent 
New York Churches 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


44 W. 12th Street, New York 
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GRAINGER ADDS TO 
NEW YORK LAURELS 


Pianist’s Bach Playing Feature 
of Concert in Aid of the 
Music Settlement 


Percy Grainger added further to the 
laurels which he has won in New York 
as composer and pianist when he ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
afternoon of last week at a concert for 
the benefit of the Music School Settle- 
ment, assisted by the senior orchestra of 
that institution, under the direction of 
David Mannes. He played the Bach 
Busoni Organ Prelude and Fugue in D, 
Chopin’s C Minor Etude, Barcarolle and 


A Flat Polonaise and, in conjunction with 
the orchestra, his own clog dance, “Han- 
del on the Strand,” until then unheard 
in this country. A large audience was 
present and received the young pianist 
with all the effusiveness that his cre- 
ative or interpretative work inevitably 
arouses. 

While everything was played in Mr. 
Grainger’s best style—and what this fact 
connotes music-lovers now fully realize— 
the climax of the afternoon came with 
the stupendous Prelude and Fugue of 
Bach, with which the gifted young Aus- 
tralian made his New York bow and 
forthwith conquered the public. Not 
even if performed by an organ virtuoso 
could this masterpiece create a more 
overwhelming impression than played on 
the piano as Mr. Grainger does it. In 
the clear articulation of counterpoint, in 
startling rhythmic crispness, in variety 
of color and in cumulative effect of stun- 
ning climax this performancé was quite 
as thrilling as that heard in ASolian Hall. 
Mr. Grainger would be a great pianist if 
he did nothing but this work well. For- 
tunately he is versatile. Indeed, his 
Chopin last week was better than at his 
first recital, and the Barcarolle, Polonaise 
and an added Etude were delivered with 
poetic consistency and in accordance 
with a clear and highly vitalized plan. 

“Handel on the Strand” was described 
by the program as “combining a certain 
Handelian flavor with modern English 
tendencies.” The Handelian flavor was 
not particularly apparent, and just what 
“modern English tendencies” are is a 
matter that will stand more elucidation 
than it has received up to the present. 
Are they to be found in the trail of 
Elgar, of Stanford or of Cyril Scott? 
According to this piece, they lie largely 
in the path of Percy Grainger, for it is 
quite in the exhilarating and sprightly 
vein of his other compositions known 
here. The audience received it with de- 
light, and by way of encore the pianist 
played Ravel’s fascinating “Jeux d’Eau”’ 
with entrancing color effects. 

Under Mr. Mannes, the orchestra— 
composed entirely of strings—assisted 
Mr. Grainger most effectively in his 
“Handel” and furthermore played with 
much precision and smoothness his “Irish 
Tune,” Grieg’s “Last Spring,” some 
movements from Bach’s G Minor Suite 
and, as an encore, Brahms’s A Flat 
Waltz, Op. 39. H. F. P. 


RHODE ISLAND’S WINNERS 


Gardner, Ross and Miss Caya Represent 
State in Club’s Contest 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 18.—An im- 
portant event on the musical calendar 
of Rhode Island was the contest on 
March 12 held under the auspices of the 
Federation of Musical Clubs. The con- 
test was held for the purpose of select- 
ing three representatives from this 
state to compete for the honor of repre- 
senting the Eastern division of the clubs 
at the biennial convention in Los An- 
geles this Summer. 

Two pianists, two violinists and five 
singers entered, each performer being 
known by number only. They played 
behind a screen, applause being for- 
bidden. 

The admission fee is to start a fund 
to defray the expenses of the winners, 
who are to go to Pittsburg in May to 
compete against representatives of other 
Eastern states. At this latter contest 
those who are chosen will go.to Los 
Angeles. 

After several addresses had been 
made the contest was launched. Five 
pieces were allowed each competitor, 
and, naturally, it was very much later 
when the contest closed. The judges— 
Allan Potter, Harriot Eudora Barrows, 
Albert T. Foster, Mrs. Ann Gilbreth 
Cross and Roswell H. Fairman—were 
unanimous ‘in their choice of violinist, 


who proved to be Samuel Gardner. 
They were of the same opinion in re- 
gard to the piano and vocal honors, 
which fell to Stuart Ross, pianist, pupil 
of Avis’ Bliven-Charbonnel, and Chris- 
tiana Caya, soprano, a pupil of Mme. de 
Berg Losgren. A large audience was 
present. 

The engagement of Olive Emory Rus- 
sell, soprano soloist at the Warren Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Boston, and also a 
member of the quartet at the Temple 
Beth-El this city, and a pupil of Weldon 
Hunt, Boston, has been announced to 
Walter Gardiner Dawley, formerly or- 
ganist at Grace Church and the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, but now in- 
structor of music at St. George’s School, 
Newport. oS. F. oH. 


MAGGIE TEYTE MAKES 
LOS ANGELES SUCCESS 


Singer’s Recital Captivating from Start 
to Finish—Good Performance 
by Lyric Club 


Los ANGELES, March 15.—Maggie 
Teyte took Los Angeles by surprise. She 
was not heralded in the ecstatic terms 
used to describe others of the stellar 
galaxy and came on her eastern reputa- 
tion, with which the general public was 
not largely acquainted. Her program on 
the Behymer Philharmonic course of con- 
certs prove a delight from start to finish. 
The clear, searching tone, the exact enun- 
ciation and the musical interpretation 
all combined to prove her the finished 
artist. 

A very large audience heard the 
concert of the Lyric Club last week at 
Trinity. This club of ninety voices, all 
women of vocal culture, offered a pro- 
gram that had considerable variety, hav- 
ing as soloists Marcel Meier, Violinist; 
Mary L. Creyts, contralto; Marguerite 
Goodwin, soprano, and Elizabeth Good- 
fellow, soprano. This club keeps on do- 
ing excellent work under the careful 
baton of Director Poulin. 

William A. Clark, Jr., son of Ex-Sena- 
tor W. A. Clark, was the guarantor for 
the first of the popular concerts of the 
local symphony orchestra. Several oth- 
er wealthy patrons of the orchestra will 
act in the same capacity for future con- 
certs. At this rate, perhaps some day 
Los Angeles will develop a Higginson. 

The bill before the California legisla- 
ture for requiring the registration of 
music teachers does not meet with the 
approbation of the local music teachers’ 
association. As told in a former num- 
ber of MusicaAL AMERICA, the bill pro- 
poses registration only, and makes abso- 
lutely no requirements for a certificate. 
The absolutely incompetent teacher thus 
is put on a level with the competent. 

The Orpheus Club, sixty male voices, 
is rehearsing the Gamut Club Mission 
Play, for performance at the latter 
club’s house to raise funds for the jour- 
ney to San Francisco, to take part in 
the choral competition at the Exposition” 
The play is by Carl Bronson and was 
given by the Gamut Club at its open 
air “jinks” two years ago, with much 
success. 
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CONCERT OF OLD MUSIC 


Ancient Instruments Employed by Four 
Boston Symphony Players 


Four members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Alfred Gietzen, Bruno 
Steinke, F. Mueller, and Henry Gideon, 
with Elizabeth Sherman Clark, contralto, 
gave a concert in the Matinée Tea Room 
of the Hotel Majestic on March 19. The 
quartet was composed of ancient instru- 
ments, and the music played was that of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries. The concert was quaint 
and full of unusual interest. The in- 
struments used were the Viola D’Amour, 
Viola de Gamba, the Hautbois D’Amour, 
and the Harpsichord. The Golden So- 
nata of H. Purcell opened the program, 
followed by an Adagio for Viola de Gam- 
ba and Harpsichord, by Locatelli. 

Miss Clark sang the familiar “Stille 
Nacht,” Weckerlin’s “Maman Dites- 
moi,” and the “Objet de mon amour” of 
Gluck. Later, she gave Grieg’s “Im 
Kahne” and Schubert’s “Der Tod und 
das Madchen.” Miss Clark possesses a 
large voice of good quality, and a splen- 
did presence. The remainder of the pro- 
gram held works by Caix D’Herveloix, 
Allemande, Martini, Daquin, Stamitz 
and Sacchini. A. S. 


According to a recent despatch from 
Vienna, the release of Dr. Adolph Brod- 
sky, an eminent Russian violinist, who 
has been interned in Hungary for sev- 
eral months, has been brought about by 
Frederic C. Penfield, the American Am- 
bassador to Austria-Hungary. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Henri Marteau is Released from German Detention Camp by Kaiser’s Orders—Caruso at Monte 
Carlo Finds Old Metropolitan Colleagues in This Season’s Company—How a Lumber 
Merchant’s Son Became the Good Angel of Young Russian Composers—-Siegfried Wagner 
Writes a New Opera Under Inspiration of the Great War—Director of Vienna Court Opera 
Issues Decree Requiring His Singers to Keep All Their Roles at Their Finger-tips—Clara 
Butt Sings a Record Sum Into Coffers of Red Cross Society—New Violin Wonder-Child 

















FTER three months’ experience in a 
German detention camp Henri Mar- 
teau has been released at the special 
command of the German Emperor. Since 
the 19th of February, it appears, the 
French violinist, whose internment was 
deplored by most of Germany’s musi- 
cians, has been back in his Berlin home. 
[It has been suggested that he owed his 
liberty to a petition addressed to Im- 
perial headquarters by his colleagues at 
the Royal High School of Music in 
Charlottenburg, but this has been denied, 
nor would it bear much semblance of 
probability in any case, in view of the 
reports of a few weeks ago of the re- 
sentment expressed by some of those col- 
leagues against his continuing to draw 
his salary. 

As a reserve officer of the French 
army and as, at the same time, a Prus- 
sian court official by virtue of his posi- 
tion as violin teacher at the Prussian 
State’s officially controlled High School 
of Music, Marteau found himself in a 
very embarrassing position when the 
war broke out. Doubtless he will now 
he permitted to resume his pedagogical 
activities. 

* * * 


ITH Caruso at Monte Carlo for the 
season that opened at the begin- 
ning of March is an old Metropolitan 
colleague, the French basso, Marcel 
Journet, who has been at the Paris 
Opéra since leaving New York for good. 
Another basso there this year is Chal- 
min, whom Heinrich Conried brought to 
the Metropolitan for one season, when 
Charles Rousseliére, the tenor, too, was 
new here. 

Besides Félia Litvinne, the Aida of 
the opening performance that brought 
Caruso back to Monte Carlo, the women 
of Director Gunsbourg’s company this 
season include Marie Delna, the French 
contralto, and Elvira de Hidalgo, the 
Spanish coloratura soprano, both with 
a brief Metropolitan experience behind 
them—somewhat inexplicably brief in 
the contralto’s case—Lydia Lipkowska, 
of Boston Opera memories; Marie Kous- 
nietzoff, the Russian soprano, reported 
from time to time in the past as engaged 
for the Chicago company, and Mmes. 
Royer-Baillac, Aga and Riva. Mario, 
Magnenat and Skouffi are listed among 
the men. 

The répertoire is to consist practically 
exclusively of Italian and French works. 
“Norma,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Aida” are among the Italian operas to 
be sung, while the French school will be 


epresented by Saint-Saéns’s “L’An- 
cétre,”’ with Mme. Litvinne, Massenet’s 
posthumous ‘“Cléopatre,” with Marie 


Kousnietzoff, and Godard’s “Vivan- 
liére,” with Marie Delna in a role that 
he has made peculiarly her own in the 


past. With all the artists, including 
Caruso, on half pay, the Prince of 
Monaco will turn over the entire pro- 


eeds of the opera season to the various 
war benefit funds. 


* 4 + 
How a philanthropic publisher can 

“make” struggling young com- 
osers is shown by the activities of the 
Russian publisher Belaiev in behalf of 
he young music makers of his country 
triving for utterance. Belaiev, son of 
in immensely wealthy Russian timber 
nerchant, converted his business into a 
imited liability concern when he came 
nto his kingdom and thenceforth de- 
oted his life and his wealth to further- 
ng the interests of Russian music, says 


Robin H. Legge in the London Daily 
Telegraph. 

He founded concerts and a_publish- 
ing house, which now is the most fa- 
mous in the whole world. He made 
financial allowance to the young com- 
posers, so that they might work out their 
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Blumenfeld, Sokolev, Lyadov, Artcibou- 
chev and others. 
* * * 
a. te WAGNER, his services 
not having been accepted for his 
country’s army, has written an opera 
with the present war as its theme or 
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Martinus Sieveking 


Holland, the 


Martinus 
made a tour of this country 


has produced few pianists of note. 
of the few He 


own musical salvation without degrad- 
ing their art by “pot-boiling.” In this 
way he saved perhaps the most talked 
of Russian composer of to-day by giv- 
ing him an annual allowance of $1,500 
when the youngster was pursued by 
want. He gave prizes for operas, for 
chamber music, and for all forms of 
good music, and through his publishing 
house Russian music of the latest has 
become available to all. 


Over all this Belaiev himself  pre- 


sided. But acting with him was a com- 
mittee—Glazounov is now the director 
of the publishing house, the founder 


having died—of the most eminent musi- 
cians, all of whom, unlike the musicians 
of some other countries, were possessed 
with the same idée fixe, the idea of bring- 
ing the national Russian music to the 
fore. 

Orchestra music and opera music was 
publicly performed, but the chamber 
music that was sent to Belaive was in- 
variably played through, first of all at 
his own house, he himself playing. the 
viola. The players were wont to. meet 
on Fridays. Some of the publisher’s 
musical friends conceived the idea of 
celebrating these evenings. permanently, 
and the outcome was the two volumes 
of “Pyatnitsi,” or Vendredis, or Fridays, 
pieces of music composed by Glazounov, 
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birthplace of William Mengelberg, one of the most eminent 
ductors of to-day; of Julia Culp, the Lieder-singer, and 


some 


Kuropean con 
Johannes Messchaert, the basso, 
Sieveking, who was born in Amsterdam, is one 
nineteen years ago 


general background, it seems. It is to 
be produced in Germany this Spring as 
a means of swelling the German Red 
Cross Fund. Protests against adding to 
the horrors of war that justify General 
Sherman’s famous remark come lightly 
to the tongue in response to this an- 
nouncement, but in view of the innocu- 
ousness of the works thus far turned out 
by the great Richard’s prolific son, whose 
relationship to his illustrious parent has 
been a millstone about his neck all 
through his career, such allusions are 
scarcely apt. 

Felix Weingartner is evidently pinning 
his faith to the potency of the pen as 
a weapon mightier than the sword. Be- 
sides sending Camille Saint-Saéns, a 
sharp personal rebuke for the French 
composer’s denunciation of Germany, the 
Dalmatian conductor, who would have 
been at the Boston Opera again this 
Winter had the war not developed, has 
also addressed an energetic remon- 
strance to the gifted Swiss poet, Car] 
Spitteler, who has expressed sympathies 
in conflict with Weingartner’s natural 
affiliations. 

4 # + 


HARACTERIZED by one writer as 
“the only interesting thing that has 
come out of the Vienna Court Opera in 
a long time,’ a decree that Director 
Hans Gregor has just issued has aroused 
considerable discussion not only among 
the singers under his jurisdiction but in 
other musical circles as well. The order 
runs as follows: 

“All members of the company must 
keep the réles they have once performed 
constantly in their memory, so that in 
case of a change of bill each member will 
be able to appear in any such role with- 
out rehearsal. Should a member, how- 
ever, consider a rehearsal necessary, he 
or she has only to request it without 
waiting for the demand to pass through 










the director’s office. Whoever should fail 
to comply with this regulation and be 
unable on that account to assume a pre- 
scribed réle will be punished by having 
half a month’s salary deducted.” 

The decree is inspired by the desire 
on the director’s part to avoid being re- 
peatedly embarrassed by defections of 
the singers and to prevent the singers 
from resting too inactively on laurels 
once won. It is predicted, however, that 
in practice it will cause some difficulties, 
as “all the rehearsal rooms and ‘coaches’ 
in the building will scarcely suffice to 
stem the rush that may be expected.” 
Incidentally it brings up the question: 
How many roles can the normal memory 
retain at one time? 

“There is nothing, of course, that de- 
pends so much upon the personal 
make-up,” comments a writer in the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung. “The Vienna 
Court Opera itself, as it happens, pos- 
sesses an artist, the soprano Elizza, who 
is in this respect a phenomenal figure in 
that, for the past twenty years she has 
had at her command every woman’s role 
in every opera—whether coloratura, dra- 
matic soprano or mezzo-soprano—and is 
prepared to sing any or all of them at 
any time with complete certainty and in 
a musically irreproachable manner. But 
such individuals are not to be measured 
by the normal standards. 

“Moreover, different periods 
different demands on _ the 
artists. Alvis Ander, who was chosen 
to be the first Tristan in Vienna was 
plunged into despair by the range of the 
part and passed through a mental eclipse 
on that account. To-day Tristan is part 
of the traveling equipment of every 
graduated tenor student. One can indeed 
say that in our time the memory has 
extended its field, whereas an earlier 
period required more careful study, as 
the musical subtleties of our classical 
operas prove. 

“There will be no more comfortable 
resting on their oars for the stars now 
for a while, and likewise there will be an 
end to personal monopolies of certain 
roles, as it will be a matter of import- 
ance to make the members of the com- 
pany share the répertoire burdens more 
equally. ‘The last shall be first’ if they 
are musical, and those who have ‘only a 
voice’ and nothing else will feel this 
lack in the figures of their monthly 
salary.” 


make 
memory of 
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7" Clara Butt must be given credit 
for establishing a new record as 
far as the earnings of individual musi- 
cal efforts in behalf of war charities are 
concerned. By means of her concerts 
throughout England this Winter in aid 
of the Red Cross and other relief funds 
the English contralto has been able to 
raise the sum of $51,560. 
kK k t 
ITH the claim that of all the terms 
encountered in music “classical” 
and “romantic” are two of the most 
troublesome to apply correctly and to dis 
cuss adequately, no one will quarrel. “The 
chief cause of the difficulty,” observed 
Sydney Grew in Musical Opinion, “is that 
in one way the words are interchange- 
able. The warm impulsiveness standing 
to the credit of romanticism may legit- 
imately make its way into a classical 
comvosition, and the artistic cleverness 
and emotional restraint associated with 
classicism may similarly enter into a 
romantic piece. 
“The difference between romanticism 
and classicism is not the difference be- 
tween dry cleverness and sympathetic 
animation. It is (in one very broad 
sense) the difference between the mind 
and manner of men who on the one hand 
talk in art only about themselves and 
their own personal feelings and experi- 
ences, and of men who, on the other 
hand, talk mainly about the spiritual con- 
cerns of an average general humanity 
and this without visible proof that they 
themselves are part of the same 
humanity. 
“Romantic art depends upon the per- 
sonality of the artist: what he is, his art 
is. Classical art depends upon the sym- 
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pathetic understanding of the world pos- 
sessed by the artist: his art is what he 
sees. Romantic art is confined to what 
the individual creative artist can feel; 
classical art is extended to the measure 
of thought and feeling common to the 
mass of men. The one is universal, the 
other only individual and particular. 

“However deep, wide and true may be 
the spirit and meaning of romantic art, 
it is still controlled by the temperament 
of its creator; whereas the range and 
veracity of classical art is unaffected by 
its creator’s likes and dislikes. It would 
seem that it is unaffected by his moods 
and circumstances, even when it is in 
process of creation, joyous art often com- 
ing from men who are ill and poverty 
stricken. 

“Bach and Beethoven are the supreme 
classics. Bach probes depths which no 
other musician has approached; and 
Beethoven excels all in expressing the 
wide, soaring ambitions of the human 
soul. Chopin and Liszt are two of the 
chief romanticists. The energy and 
animation that enter into Liszt’s music 
are most extraordinary, and the passion 
of feeling that goes through and through 
Chopin’s music is at times almost more 
than even music can withstand. Yet 
Bach can be more energetic than Liszt, 
and Beethoven has at command a deeper 
passion than Chopin. These two classics 
do actually employ their greater energy 
and their deeper feeling, but it is with 
a perfect judgment and a never failing 
restraint. This grand power of restraint 
is due to the impersonal nature of their 
art. 

“With the romantics we feel that 
music is nearing bursting point. We 
never hear of a great classical composer 
going mad. Classical music never 
reaches bursting point; it is invariably 
safe and sound. 

“None the less, genuine romance lies 
at the root of things. We find it every- 
where; it is a vital necessity, and as 
eternal as perfect classicism.” 


. + » 


OME little time has elapsed since a 
new talent of unusual magnitude 
and luster flashed meteorically across 
the violin firmament. From Budapest, 


however, comes now the glad tidings that 
a new star has been descried, and in 
the same sphere as that which framed 
Franz von Vecsey’s widely celebrated 
advent, namely, Jené MHubay’s violin 
school. Young von Vecsey was much 
more than a nine days’ wonder in Berlin 
when he first appeared as an eleven-year- 
old wonder-child, and his subsequent de- 
velopment was largely influenced by the 
interest in him Joseph Joachim showed 
until the death of the great German 
master. 

The name of the new prodigy launched 
by Jené—Hungarian for Eugene— 
Hubay is Duci von Kerekyarto. He is 
fourteen years old. J. L. H. 





SPLENDID BROOKLYN “AIDA”? 





Metropolitan Singers Join in Brooklyn 
Performance of High Merit 


An exceedingly fine performance of 
“Aida” was given by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on March 16. Riccardo 
Martin, the distinguished American 
tenor, made his first appearance here 
this season as Rhadames, awakening en- 
thusiasm by his excellent portrayal and 
vocal efficiency. Emmy Destinn, as 
Aida, combined her dramatic gifts with 
most artistic expression. The heights to 
which Mme. Ober is capable of attain- 
ing were shown in her singing of 
Amneris, and Brooklyn found new de- 
light in the work of this artist. 

Tegani showed to good advantage in 
the role of Amonasro, Didur was Ramfis, 
Rossi, the King; Audisio, the Messenger, 
and Leonora Sparkes, the Priestess. 
Rosina Galli merited the strong appre- 
ciation of her work in the ballet, and to 
the chorus effects and the powerful guid- 
ance of Giorgio Polacco’s baton much 
praise was given. a Be 





Deputy Conducts Orchestra in Concert 
at Milwaukee Jail 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 8.—A musi- 
cal entertainment was given at the 
County Jail Sunday under the direction 
of Sheriff Edmund T. Melms for those 
under his charge. A program seldom 
witnessed at a charity affair was pre- 
sented, music, comedy and recitations 
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following in order for two hours. It 
would be difficult to name the best num- 
ber, but judging from applause the South 
Slavonian Orchestra of ten pieces, led 
by Deputy Nick Hinnich, took honors. 
The Milwaukee Country Club Orchestra 
also pleased the prisoners highly. Others 
on the program were the Ford trio, Mrs. 
Walter Otto, accompanist; Augusta 
Westphal, Norma Sell and M. J. Teustel, 
piano soloists; Joseph Wolz, baritone; 
Arthur Wolz, violinist, and Master 
Eugene Cohan, reader. J. E. M. 





MARIE DEUTSCHER’S RECITAL 





Violinist Heard in Brooklyn with Miss 
Hoffman and Mr. Jelenek 


Marie Deutscher, violinist, who has re- 
turned from European study, won the 
enthusiastic approbation of a large audi- 
ence at the Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, 
on March 20. She was joined in giving 
the program by Grace Hoffman, soprano, 
and Paul Jelenek, pianist. The violinist, 
with execution of high technical worth, 
played Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat 
Major, Lalo’s Andante, the Couperin- 
Kreisler “Pavane,” the Moussorgsky- 
Kramer “Une Larme,” Novacek’s “Moto 
Perpetuum,” the sonata, “Devil’s Trill,” 
by Tartini, and several encores. 

Mr. Jelenek gave Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” Sonata and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsodie, No. 12. He is one of the 
most brilliant pianists ever heard in 
Brooklyn. Miss Hoffman’s refreshingly 
sweet voice was heard in Schubert’s “Du 
bist die Ruh,” Hahn’s “L’Heure ex- 
quise,” Spross’s “Yesterday and To-day” 
and the Bach-Gounod “Ave ee - 


STRANSKY’S WAGNER CONCERT 








A Program of Familiar Music Well 
Played by Philharmonic 


For the third or fourth time this sea- 
son the New York Philharmonic gave 
an all-Wagner program at its concert 
in Carnegie Hall on Sunday, March 21, 
and, as is always the case, the audience 
was extremely large. It is an interest- 
ing phenomenon that Wagner is always 
a sure magnet in the concert room re- 
gardless of how hackneyed the numbers 
offered may be. Those on Sunday were 
substantially the same as the ones heard 
at the previous Wagner concerts this 
Winter. 


They included the overtures to the 
“Flying . Dutchman,” ‘“Tannhauser,” 
“Meistersinger,” the introductions to the 
first and last acts of “Lohengrin,” the 
“Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla,” 
the “Tristan” prelude and “Liebestod,” 
“Siegfried Idyll” and “Good Friday 
Spell.” 

To praise Mr. Stransky’s and the 
orchestra’s work in these pieces would 
be but superfluous reiteration of what 
has been written on so many previous 
occasions. Particularly fine was the 
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“Meistersinger” and “Tristan,” music in 
the first of which Mr. Stransky brought 
out with unusual clearness the theme 
given to the second violins in the great 
contrapuntal passage following the 
sonorous climax. The “Siegfried Idyll,” 
though a trifle hurried, was in the main 
delightfully played and the “Parsifal,” 
“Rheingold” and “Lohengrin” music 
duly enjoyed. H. F. P 


Otto H. Kahn, head of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera directorate, has contributed 
$2,000 to a fund for the relief of French 
war sufferers. 








With the full endorsement 
of Director Alfred Hertz, 


the composer and 
Libreitist 


THE N. F. W. M. C. 


representing all that is best 
in Musical 


Women of America 


has honored the California 
Singer— 


MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


to create the leading part 
(Rosamund) in Dr. Horatio 
Parker's 


Prize Opera—‘‘Fairyland’”’ 
at Los Angeles, Cal., July, 1915 


Miss Craft has been engaged 


as Principal Soprano 
Pacific Coast Saengerfest 


Los Angeles, Cal., August 1, 
1915 


Miss Craft, already engaged 
for next season by many lead- 
ing organizations, such as The 
Art Society of Pittsburgh; The 
Morning Choral Club, St. 
Louis; The ‘Quality Series,” 
Columbus, O., etc.—is avail- 
able for the entire season 


1915-16. 
Apply for particulars to 
Concert 


Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVE.., NEW YORK 
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Piano 
Chamber Music 


SUMMER 





This pianist has given rare pleasure each 
time that he has played for a singer this sea- 
son. Yesterday he played as by magic in such 
things as Jensen’s ‘“‘Am Ufer des Flusses” and 
Strauss’s “Einkehr’’ and Standchen.”—The 
New York Globe. 





RICHARD 


EPSTEIN 


STUDIO, 46 W. 37th Street 


NEW YORK 


Coaching, Songs 
Accompaniment 


CLASSES 


Recent Press Notices on Mr. EPSTEIN’S Accompaniments Played at 


Mme. SEMBRICH’S 


RECITALS 


Of the accompaniments of Mr. R. Epstein 
it should be said that they were worthy of such 
an artiste. . . . This is Sembrich art, trans- 
ferred into piano sound.—New York Staats- 
Zeitung. ‘ 

. . . He played in a manner worthy of her 
singing.—Boston Globe. 
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Stop Belittling Singers of 
Today, Urges Yeatman Griffith 








We Have Great Voices in Every Nationality, Reminds American 
Teacher, and More Good Vocal Material than in Past— 
Would Have Municipal Opera Houses in Our Cities—His 
Principles of Voice Production 








N American singing master whose 
fame was first gained in his own 
country, who later repeated his successes 
in Europe, and who has now returned to 
his native land is Yeatman Griffith, 
known widely not only as a vocal teacher 
but also as a leading American basso 


cantante. Some years ago, against the 
advice of his friends and his large class 
of pupils in Pittsburgh, Mr. Griffith left 
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Yeatman Griffith, Noted American Vocal 
Teacher 


for Florence, Italy. With him went many 
of his students, and he set a new prece- 
dent in Italy—a _ successful American 
teacher teaching American men and 
women in that land of vocal teachers, 
and incidentally annexing to his classes 
many foreigners! Also, Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith repeated in Italy their recitals, 
and once more gained recognition such 
as they had already received in America, 
before their departure. From Florence 
Mr. Griffith went to London, followed by 
all his class. 

Seldom does one meet a finer per- 
sonality than that of Yeatman Griffith. 
He is not a teacher of voice in the limited 
sense. He is something more—an icono- 
clast; one who wilfully breaks the old 
pedagogic images, after having proven 
their uselessness, but not without hav- 
ing a sane and satisfying substitute to 
offer. 

Mr. Griffith’s London studio was a 
musical stronghold during his four years’ 
residence there. With no fanfare of 
trumpets, but by merit was this accom- 
plished. With the outbreak of the war, 
Mr. Griffith decided to move his studio 
to New York. With him returned his 
pupils, American and foreign. It was 
in this studio that we discussed some of 
the many-sided questions regarding the 
making of musical careers, the attitude 
of the aspirant, and that of the public. 


Harking Back to Past 


“This belittling of the singers of to- 
lay, this continual harking back to the 
past, by the older members of our audi- 
neces, decrying the voices of the present, 

not altogether just,” affirmed Mr. 
Griffith. “We have great singers of 
‘very nationality, and as great material, 
ind more of it, to work with now than in 
lays past. The world has, and always 
vill have, many beautiful voices. 


“The demands made upon the singer 
of to-day are tremendous, especially 
upon our own singers. They must ac- 
quire a knowledge of at least three for- 
eign languages, a task not always de- 
manded of the foreigner. 

“The great work undertaken by John 
C. Freund I am in sympathy with, and 
heartily endorse. I know it can reach a 
successful conclusion, a fine ultimate re- 
sult, when the general public awakens 
to the realization that the Americans 
are musicians, that they have beautiful 
voices, and lack none of the requisites of 
a great artist. This same public must 
stretch a point to patronize, to support, 
and must feel it a duty and a privilege 
to further the musical education of 
America. 

“Perhaps the biggest blockade to the 
American singer wishing to remain in 
this country, and yet accomplish all of 
his or her operatic desires, is the fact 
that there are almost no opera houses in 
our country. Naturally, every country 
fights for its own; well, then, what is the 
matter with us? What have we to offer 
these young men and women? Merely 
opera schools? 

“The alien artist, as a rule, comes to 
us primed after years of operatic ex- 
perience in his own country. He cer- 
tainly had a beginning, and in that be- 
ginning probably had a strenuous time 
convincing his countrymen that he was 
an artist. 


Modest Opera Houses Needed 


“Give us opera houses throughout our 
country in which our own can put up the 
same fight; this is all we ask! It would 
not necessitate the outlay of millions and 
millions. Modest opera houses, moderate 
salaries—these would give opportunities 
to hundreds. 

“Personally, I feel that the only solu- 
tion is to awaken in some way the pride 
of the various communities. To arouse 
them to the point where they will de- 
mand a city government which fosters 





Left to Right: Mrs. Macbeth, Mrs, Yeat- 
man Griffith, Mr. Griffith and His 
Pupil, Florence Macbeth, the Young 
American Coloratura 


a city opera house. We Americans are 
strugglers; we have high aims, and we 
struggle past all obstacles, as a rule. 
Why can’t we succeed in this case? 
“America already offers wonderful op 
portunities for concert and oratorio 
work, but the singer should no more ven- 
ture upon the concert platform before he 
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is thoroughly equipped than he would 
upon the operatic platform. The Ameri- 
can students’ tendency is to force the sit- 
uation, and after a few months’ study 
he wishes to appear before the public. 
This should be guarded against.” 

Mr. Griffith insists that there is a prin- 
ciple of singing which permits of no con- 
fusion. When asked for this funda- 
mental principle of his method Mr. Grif- 
fith answered, “The whole secret of beau- 
tiful singing is control of breath and cor- 
rect attack. 

“The attack and formation of a vowel 
is instantaneous; 7. e., it starts and ar- 
rives simultaneously. There is a vast 
difference between a correctly exploded 
vowel sound and what is commonly 
known as the stroke of the glottis. The 
vowel should be produced by a norma! 
and natural resistance, from below, 
which relieves all strain on the ligaments 
and prevents any pinching. In this way 
only can the relationship between the 
vocal ligaments and the diaphragm be 
established. 

“The breath coming in contact with 
the vocal ligaments as they approximate 
is instantly converted into tone. If we 
know the true value of all vowels we will 
not worry or ‘fight’ the tone in order to 
find a position for it. The correct form- 
ation of a vowel, as I have mentioned 
before, is simultaneous with the attack; 
not before, or after. This permits the 
tone to flow out as free and as happy as 
a lark’s. 


Word the Important Factor 


“The sung word creates the tone; a 
tone never created a word. The average 
singer is the victim of ‘tone placement,’ 
consequently his or her singing is lim- 
ited and not sufficiently correct to be 
beautiful and convincing. When the 
singer’s chief aim is to place tone, he 
disregards all the laws of speech, in his 
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endeavor to concentrate in a given posi- 
tion. His effort destroys the natural 
beauty, the resonance, and value of pure 
tone, and can never attain that which all 
are seeking, the Bel Canto. 

“It is a mistaken idea to think that 
singers are suffering for want of tone; 
the word is the great obstacle, and this 
surely results from a stiffening of the 
speaking mechanism, as a whole, caused 
by the incorrect ,control of the breath, or 
an ignoring of it entirely. Glossing over 
does not constitute beautiful diction or 
musical phrasing.” 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 


“New Life” and “Children’s Crusade” in 
Ann Arbor Festival 


ANN Arsor, MicH., March 19.—Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “The New Life” and “The 
Children’s Crusade” of Pierné will be 
the peincipal choral works at the coming 
Ann Arbor festival. Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will provide the instrumental support, 
and Albert A. Stanley will conduct the 
University Choral Union. The soloists 
will comprise Margarete Ober, Clarence 


Whitehill, Olive Kline, Theodore Har- 
rison, Margaret Keyes, Harold Bauer, 
John McCormack, Llewellyn L. Rem- 


vick, Leonora Allen, Ada Grace Johnson 
and Lambert Murphy. C. A. S. 


Should Be in the Home of Every Music 
Student 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find draft, for which please 
send MUSICAL AMERICA for one year. 
Although this is my first subscription 
to your paper, from what I have seen 
of it I am confident it should be in the 
home of every student of music. 
Very truly, 
ORVILLE K. MAYNARD. 
Pueblo, Colo., March 16, 1915. 
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Orchestra, 


This distinguished Russian Violinist has 
already been engaged for a tour of fifteen 
performances with the New York Symphony 
Walter Damrosch, 


Conductor 
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ARTIST-BROTHERS 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Joseph and Manfred Malkin Give 
Satisfying Exposition of 
Their Talents 


Joseph and Manfred Malkin, ’cellist 
and pianist, respectively, who attracted 
a goodly number of hearers to their re- 
cital at Afolian Hall, New York, on 
March 21, gave additional and ample 
proof of their thorough musicianship, 
brilliancy of technical accomplishment 
and artistic qualities in a program of 
Boccherini, Bach, Beethoven and modern 
works. 

Boccherini’s A Major Sonata was inter- 
preted with soundness of artistic judg- 
ment, in broad outlines and with just 
the essential naiveté. The Bach C Major 
suite for ’cello alone is a most difficult 
work artistically and technically. Though 
the treatment of the Prelude was a little 
“heavy” in the announcing of the first 
theme, the famous ’cellist was able to 
lend impressive character and authority 
to the work as an entirety. Joseph 
Malkin’s tone is voluminous, rich and 
sensuous, his technic reliable and fluent. 
Futhermore, the artist is the fortunate 
possessor of a magnificent instrument. 

Manfred Malkin’s rendition of the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” evidenced a 
due respect for the traditions of this 
work—with the possible exception of 
the Andante con moto, the theme of 
which was taken a trifle quickly, in the 
tempo of the succeeding variations. Both 
in the Allegro assai and Allegro ma non 
troppo, Mr. Malkin’s playing was noted 
by thorough musicianship.and brilliance 
of execution. As an encore Mr. Malkin 
played Chopin’s F Sharp Major Noc- 
turne. Both artists were vociferously 
received as soloists. 

The climax of the concert was the 
artists’ interpretation of the Boellmann 
Variations Symphonique, Op. 23, which 
was given with wealth of tone, with tem- 
perament and feeling. This group was 
concluded with Joseph Malkin’s “Sara- 
bande” and ‘“Fileuse,” works grateful in 
their musical contents. Both were re- 
ceived with unmistakable enthusiasm. 
At the close the concert-givers were in- 
duced to add several encores. H. E. 


Musical Programs at the Pleiades Club 


Herwegh von Ende, director of the von 
Ende School of Music, was the toast- 
master on March 21 at the weekly 
banquet of the Pleiades Club in the 
Hotel Brevoort. David Bispham, Mme. 
Rita Fornia, William W. Hinshaw and 
Alberto Jonas were among the guests of 
honor. Mr. von Ende had prepared an 
especially interesting musical program 
in which some of the artist-students of 
his school participated. Laurence Good- 
man, of the von Ende school faculty, 
played two piano solos and Baroness 
Rottenthal presented some of her inter- 
pretative dances. Rosamond Young, who 
sings with a noteworthy degree of intel- 
ligence and artistic taste, was heard in 
a group of songs with Harry Gilbert as 








an efficient accompanist and Sergei Kot- 
larsky, the violinist, played several solos 
in a manner that won him recalls. Ottilie 
Schillig in three songs won immediate 
recognition as an artist of fine caliber. 


At the weekly meeting of the “Pleiades 
Club” of New York, at the Brevoort 
House, on Sunday evening, March 14, 
the guests of honor were Gina Ciaparelli- 
Viafora, the Italian soprano; Paul Du- 
fault, the noted tenor; O’Brien Butler, 
the composer, and Kar! Kirksmith, ’cell- 
ist. Edward Foley was toastmaster and 
an excellent musical program was given, 
in which the participants, in addition to 
those named above, were Dorothy Nuss- 
baum, William Simmons, Lucile Folsom, 
Claire Spencer, Blanche Manley, Oscar 
Wasserberger, Nanette Flack and George 
Smith. Mme. Viafora, Miss Spencer and 
Messrs. Dufault and Simmons sang the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet. Frank Bibb and 
Harry Gilbert were the accompanists. 





‘‘FAUST ’ SCENE IN CONCERT 





Operatic Features in Euterpe Program 
—Miss Ardini’s Success 


Opera scenes and tableaux in concert 
comprised the feature of the Euterpe’s 
program at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
on March 17. The principal operatic 
offering was the Garden Scene of 
“Faust,” in which Martin Richardson 
sang the title réle with good effect, Jes- 
sie Bruce was an attractive Marguerite, 
Richard E. Parks satisfactory as Me- 
phistopheles, Beatrice Sapiro, the Siebel, 
and Ethyl Peters, the Martha. Henri 
Tussenbroek was the conductor and 
Charles H. Trier the stage manager. An 
operatic innovation was the singing of 
“Siegmund’s Love Song” by Roger de 
Bruyn in the presence of both Sieglinde 
and Briinnhilde and in the setting of a 
miniature “Die Walkiire’ second act 
scene. 

Musically, the most enjoyable contri- 
bution of the evening was the extremely 
artistic coloratura singing of Miriam 
Ardini, the soprano, who scored a 
marked success in the recent Bevani sea- 
son in Boston, and who is an artist-pupil 
of William S. Brady, the New York 
teacher. Miss Ardini delivered the “Una 
voce poco fa” from “Barber of Seville” 
with much vocal flexibility and grace. 
Other musical participants were Lucille 
Collette, the young violinist, who pleased 
with the Kreisler “Caprice Viennois”’; 
Princess Red Feather, who sang tradi- 
tional indian songs; Grace Niemann, 
harpist, and Suzanne Zimmermann, so- 
prano. The program was under the su- 
pervision of Mrs. Florence Foster Jen- 
kins. a OS. 


Only Musical Paper Worth While! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find subscription for one 
year. I cannot get along without MusI; 
CAL AMERICA. It is the only musical 
paper that I consider worth while, and 
now, while I am spending a year or so 
in a somewhat unmusical state, your 
paper keeps me thoroughly in touch with 
the musical world which I plan to enter 
soon again. Yours truly, 

ISABELLE BOUTON. 

Auburndale, Fla., March 16, 1915. 





TWO UNSOLICITED TRIBUTES 
TO THE RECITAL ART OF 


HELENE KOELLING 


. " 
LONDON 
Mme. Koelling’s voice is a beautiful soprano, and not only is it sensitive, brilliant, and flexible, but 
it has preserved that most precious quality, freshness; even in her highest notes she did not sacrifice 
surity to edge, and in her staccato the brightness of tone suggested the harmonies of a violi She 
I in l¢ 
ther an accomplished singer.—Sunday Times. 
‘ Y ‘ 
CHICAGO 
Mme. | lling acquitted herself as soloist of the evening in the most brilliant manner Het 
syim patheti ippearance, her distinguished bearing, a clear bell-like voice, thorough training and most 
Imirable diction at once secured for her the greatest possibie success.—Staats-Zcitung 


Residence: 65 West 89th Street, New York 


Management : 


ANTONIA SAW.YER, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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CARRENO HEARD IN 
DRESDEN RECITAL 


Pianist’s Art Never So Impressive 
—American Girl Sings an 
American Work 





DRESDEN, Feb. 17.—Teresa Carreno 
in her Dresden recital was in uncom- 
monly good form and never in so high 
a degree won the hearts of her hearers 
as on this occasion. This wonderful 
pianist made her first appearance in 
Dresden in 1890 or thereabouts, playing 
the “Appassionata” in an unforgettable 
way. She is as great now as in her 
youth, and, moreover, has added to her 
interpretations a deep emotional color, 
such as now and then nearly draws tears 
to one’s eyes. She played the Brahms- 
Handel Variations, Schumann’s Sym- 
phonic Variations and numbers by Bee- 
thoven and Liszt. 

Several other pianists have been 
heard here recently, including Wilhelm 
Bachaus, Severin Eisenberger and Ed- 
win Fischer, the latter a comparative 
newcomer, who gives great promise for 
the future. He is already an artist to 
be reckoned with. 

The Volkssingakademia gave an even- 
ing devoted to humor in art in which 
there took part Hans Riidiger, of the 
Royal Opera; Mr. and Mrs. Fischer and 
others who contributed to the cheer so 
necessary under present conditions. 

Heinrich Hensel, the famous Wagner 
singer, was the soloist at the fourth 
Philharmohic concert. He sang Wag- 


ner numbers and the ensemble pianists 


by Mozart and Brahms. Leon Rains ha 
sung repeatedly in charity recitals an: 
Leo Slezak created a furore in a Gewe) 
behaus concert. 


At an entertainment in the America: 
colony, a young American singer, Effic 
Volkman, appeared to utmost advantage 
This young woman has a beautiful, ex 
cellently trained voice. After two Schu 
bert lieder, she sang a new compositio: 
by the American composer, August Sie 
berg, a coloratura waltz, “In Sylva: 
Shade,” with much spirit. There wa; 
plentiful applause for both composer anc 


singer. It is a brilliant and origina 
composition. 
Nicode’s “Gloria” Symphony wa: 


given a hearing in the Ash Wednesda, 
concert by the Royal Orchestra in th 
Opera House. The work is about seven 
ty-two years old and strongly recall. 
Strauss. Critical opinions of the sym 
phony were given years ago. The Dregs 
den critics again did it full justice, mos: 
of them being enthusiastic. As to th 
performance under the lead of the com 
poser, it came near perfection itself. 
A. I. 





Mrs. Beach Aids Olive Meads in He: 
Own Quintet 


The Olive Mead Quartet was hear 
at the Manuel Training High Schoo 
Brooklyn, on March 14, under the aus 
pices of the People’s Institute. Mr: 
H. H. A. Beach accompanied at th 
piano in the presentation of her ow) 
Quintet in F Sharp Minor. Beethoven’ 
Quartet in F Major, Op. 59, and Haydn’ 
“Andante” were also given. The ex 
cellent program was a tribute to th 
People’s Institute. 
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Elegant and Melodious. Worthy of a place 
in the repertoire of every pianist. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
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HAVANA DELIGHTS IN 


ITS PAVLOWA SEASON 
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Several Hundred Persons Stand- 
ing for Famous Dancer's 
Opening Night at Teatro Pay- 
ret-—New Teatro Nacionale 
Owes Its Splendid Stage 
Equipment to an American 


Builder 


A= PAVLOWA and her ballet 
opened an engagement of two 
weeks at the Teatro Payret, on Satur- 
day evening, March 13, with every seat 
filled and several hundred _ persons 
standing. The performances have had 
large attendances and the season has been 
an artistic and financial success. 

A narration of conditions in Havana 
was given to MUSICAL AMERICA in a let- 
ter from Rufus H. Dewey, press repre- 
sentative of the Pavlowa tour, who has 


since returned to New York. He wrote: 

“T could write quite a long story about 
the business methods of the Spaniards 
and Cubans and their demonstration of 
how a theater should not be run. Every- 
body with whom we have had to do busi- 
ness here is very courteous, and they 
all appear to like Americans, but they 
have the ‘Manana’ habit, which is very 
trying to a Yankee. They are very en- 
thusiastic and demonstrative at the Pav- 
lowa performances, and are particularly 
pleased with the higher class of music 
which Conductor Theodore Stier and his 
orchestra give in the répertoire of eight 
ballets and sixty-five divertissements. 
This indicates a fine appreciation of 
good music which gives promise of suc- 
cess for the coming season of grand 
opera which they are to have at the new 
Teatro Nacionale here this Spring. 

“By the way, Max Hirsch and I were 
shown all through this new opera house, 
which is nearly completed, and I don’t 
think there is a more beautiful theater 
anywhere. Beside the splendid audi- 
torium there are spacious club rooms, a 
magnificent ballroom and a grand stair- 
case that will rival the one in the Paris 
Opera. In all of their new buildings here 
they maintain the classic Spanish archi- 
tecture, and this rule has been followed 
by the builders of the new opera house. 
The stage is as large as that in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and every- 
thing back of the curtain line is being 
built by Peter Clark, the best little stage 
builder in America, who acquired his 
thorough knowledge under your own 
Teddy Siedle at the Metropolitan. He 
has put in a rigging loft, counter-weight 





Anna Paviowa and Her Company on Shipboard ‘‘en Route’ to Havana. No. 1, Amusement 


of a Group when they discover there is no place for rehearsal on board ship. 
No. 3, Paviowa and M. Volinine. 


Paviowa and Mile. Plaskovitzka. 


No. 2, Mile. 
No. 4, Capt. Phelan 


of the ‘“‘Olivette’’; Mile. Pavlowa and Manager Max Hirsch on the Bridge 


system, traps, bridges, electrical and 
other apparatus as modern and complete 
as any theater in America can boast of. 
Havana will be very proud of her new 
opera house. 


“Mile. Pavlowa and her company will 
go from here to New Orleans and will 
then take up a tour that will bring her 
to San Francisco for four weeks begin- 
ning in June.” 





Orchestra in Annual 
Concert 


BANGOR, Me., March 18.—The seventh 
annual “Pop” concert given by the Ban- 
gor Symphony Orchestra, under Horace 
M. Pullen, was held last evening in City 
Hall before a good audience. The pro- 
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gram, as is the custom on these occasions, 
contained many “request” numbers, and 
the compositions, while of the lighter or- 
der, were played in the orchestra’s best 
form. The opening overture, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Princess Jaune” was _ finely 
done and the strings have rarely been 
heard with more pleasure than in the 
two exquisite numbers, Herbert’s “Sun- 
set” and “Forget-me-not,” the _ ’cello 
solo in the latter being played 
by Adelbert W. Sprague. Other num- 
bers were the waltz music from Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier,” Dvorak’s Humoreske, 
and excerpts from “Carmen.” The pro- 
gram closed with Herbert’s American 
Fantasie. Although not a work of much 
musical merit, it was pleasing to note 
that when the first stirring strains of 
the Star Spangled Banner (which ends 
the work) were heard, the audience rose 
to its feet, remaining standing until the 
end—a show of patriotism that is not 
lacking these days. J. L. B. 





Omaha Gives Kreisler Ovation 


OMAHA, March 18.—Before a capacity 
house Fritz Kreisler appeared at the 


Brandies Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
under the management of Evelyn Hop- 
per. His train being late, Mr. Kreisler 
arrived barely in time to tune his won- 
derful instrument. He presented a pro- 
gram in which classics were predomi- 
nant, with several of his own composi- 
tions and a generous number of encores. 
Mr. Kreisler was presented with a huge 
wreath of American beauty roses and 
the enthusiasm of the audience was tre- 
menduous. Carl Lamson, accompanist, 
won much praise by his faultless accom- 
paniments. E. L. W. 


Miss Sharlow Compels Admiration in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 21.—Myrna 
Sharlow, the soprano, gave a song re- 
cital on March 15, under the auspices 
of the Philomusian Club. Miss Sharlow 
evoked admiration with her interpreta- 
tion ef a program which included songs 
and arias by Mozart, Offenbach, Schu- 
mann, Staub, Leroux, Clough-Leighter, 
Beach, Bibb, La Forge, Reger and 
Puccini. Her accompanist was Clifford 
Vaughan. 
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SELL CONCERTS ON 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


Dayton League Offers Partial 
Payment System—All-Star 
Series for $3.50 


DAYTON, O., March 16.—The Civic 
Music League announced at the concert 
given by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra last night its next season’s 
course of six great concerts for $3.50. 
Its course consists of Pasquale Amato, 
assisted by Olive Kline; Geraldine Far- 
rar, assisted by several artists; the Phil- 


adelphia Orchestra; Anna Case, assisted 
by Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist and 
composer; Mischa Elman, and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. John Mc- 
Cormack will be an extra number on the 
course. 

The Civic Music League completes on 
April 12, this season, its series of six pop- 
ular concerts for $3.50. The concerts 
were given in Memorial Hall, which seats 
2,700, and it was always packed. The 
course paid for itself, financed several 
undertakings of the league, and will 
carry over to its second season’s course 
more than $1,000 for a reserve fund. As 
its extra concert this season it offered 
Fritz Kreisler, charging but fifty cents 
foy any reserved seat, which more than 
paid for itself. 

The purpose of the league is through 
a co-operative movement to bring the 
world’s best music within the reach of 
all, and in addition to charging the 
minimum price for its concerts, it is 
selling its tickets on a partial payment 
plan of fifty cents per month through a 
local building association to those who 
find it more convenient to buy in that 
way. 

Conductor Stransky and his men made 
a most emphatic impression at last 
night’s concert in the Mozart C Major 
Symphony and the Berlioz “Benvenuto 
Cellini” Overture. Leo Schulz, the 
‘cellist, gave a musicianly performance 
of the Bruch “Kol Nidrei.” 








No Violinist Qualifies in Contest of 
Connecticut Artists 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 20.—Pro- 
fessors Parker and Troostwyck of Yale, 
John A. Hugo of this city, and Mr. F. 
S. Wardwell of Stamford, judges in the 
contest recently held in New Haven 
under the auspices of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, selected the 
following winners: Margaret Allis, con- 
tralto, of New Haven, and Joseph Di 
Vito, of Waterbury, violinist. No pian- 
ist qualified. W. E. C. 


Doing a Great Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Wish to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of your lecture here. I have heard 
a great many compliments with regard 
to it from some of our best musical peo- 
ple. I think you have awakened quite a 
little interest in your propaganda, and 
believe that you are doing a great work 
for the benefit of the American students, 
composers and teachers. 

Truly yours, 
F. A. SEDGWICK. 
Hartford, Conn., March 17, 1915. 
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CONCERT TOUR FOR 
ZENATELLO AND GAY 


Novelties Promised Next Season 
in Spanish and Italian 
Folk Songs 


Giovanni Zenatello, the distinguished 
tenor, and his talented wife, Mme. Maria 
Gay, contralto, who were members of the 
Boston Opera Company for several sea- 
sons and who made noteworthy successes 
whenever they appeared in either opera 
or concert, have completed arrangements 
to make a concert tour of America, be- 
ginning in October next. They will ap- 


pear in joint recitals and will be as- 
sisted by L. Camilieri, accompanist. 

It is the plan of Mme. Gay and Mr. 
Zenatello to present many novelties on 
their recital programs, among them a 
number of Spanish and Italian folk- 
songs which have never been heard in 
this country. They will also sing a num- 
ber of songs by American composers. 

The tour, which is under the manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston, will include all 
the large cities between here and the 
far West. Many of these dates have al- 
ready been booked. 

Mme. Gay and Mr. Zenatello have been 
in New York for several weeks and will 
leave soon for Havana, Cuba, where they 
have been engaged to sing in a series 
of operatic performances incident to the 
opening of the new Municipal Opera 





House. Mr. Zenatello will sing in pro- 
ductions of “Otello,” “Masked Ball” and 
“Samson and Delilah,” and Mme. Gay 
will again be given an opportunity to 
disclose her striking and realistic char- 





(c) Aimé Dupont 


Maria Gay (Mme. Zenatello), the Contralto, 
Who Will Be Associated with Her Husband 
in the Opera Season in Havana and In_an 
American Concert Tour 


acterization of Carmen. She will also 
sing in “Samson and Delilah” and the 
“Masked Ball.” 

Upon the close of this operatic en- 


gagement, these artists will return to the 
United States and visit the Exposition 
in San Francisco. The Summer will be 
spent in the mountains in company with 
Mr. Camilieri, and considerable time will 





(c) Aimé Dupont 

Giovanni Zenatello, Tenor, Who Will Prepare 

for a Concert Tour of America Following a 
Season of Opera in Havana 


be given over to the preparation of re- 
cital programs for the coming tour. Mr. 
Camilieri is a musical director of con- 
siderable prominence in Europe. This 
is his first visit to America. 





GABRILOWITSCH PLEASES 
HIS CHICAGO AUDIENCE 


Pianist Gives First Recital There in 
Several Years—Kneisel Quartet 
and Local Artists Perform 


CuHIcaGo, March 22.—The four Sun- 
day concerts which occupied the atten- 
tion of music lovers yesterday afternoon 
were of varied interest. Visiting musi- 
cians were represented in the piano re- 
cital of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 
chamber music concert of the Kneisel 
Quartet, with Rudolph Ganz as assisting 
artist. The début of the Chicago 
Artists’ Quartet and the Glenn Dillard 
Gunn Ensemble at the Fine Arts The- 
ater and the concert by the Columbia 
School Orchestra gave local musicians 
public appearances. 

At Orchestra Hall Gabrilowitsch in- 
terpreted a program of works by Schu- 
mann and Chopin which exploited his 
imagination and poetry of conception, 
besides a delicate and infinitely shaded 
tonal compass and clear rhythmic and 
technical treatment. Without possessing 
overwhelming power or bigness of sweep 





his interpretations have virility and 
brilliance. His interpretation of the 
Schumann “Carnival” was a_ perfect 
translation in tone of these musical 
miniatures. It was Gabrilowitsch’s first 
recital in Chicago in some years, and 
he was greeted by an appreciative 
audience. 


The third and last concert of the 
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Kneisel Quartet’s season here took place 
at the Illinois Theater. The program 
contained the Brahms Quartet, Op. 51, 
the Smetana Quartet (“Aus meinem 
Leben”) and the César Franck Quintet 
in F Minor, for piano and strings. The 
Kneisels did some remarkably artistic 
work in both the Brahms and Smetana 
works, but their distinctive achievement 
of the day was accomplished in the 
Franck quintet. Mr. Ganz knew 
thoroughly how to blend the piano part 
with that of the quartet. Especially ex- 
cellent was the ensemble in the last 
movement, which was followed by a 
storm of applause. 

The Chicago Artists Quartet (Flor- 
ence Hedstrom, soprano; Nellie Sturte- 
vant, contralto; Carl E. Craven, tenor, 
and Alonzo Morsback, basso) and the 
Glenn Dillard Gunn Ensemble (H. Fel- 


ber, Jr., violin; H. Felber, Sr., ’cello, 
and Florence Scholl, Sidney Arno 
Dietch and Harold Yates, pianists) 


joined in a program at the Fine Arts 
Theater, consisting of Liza Lehmann’s 
“Persian Garden” and songs and cham- 
ber music by Godard, Foote and Tschai- 
kowsky. The _ assisting artist was 
Bertha Lotta Sorensen, soprano, who 
made a good impression in songs by 
Leoncavallo, Neidlinger and Salter, and 
an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 
M. R. 


DIVERSE BUFFALO CONCERTS 








Barrére and Lund Orchestra Heard— 
Unique Bach Program 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 28.—A concert 
of rare artistic merit was given by the 
Barrére Ensemble the evening of March 
22 in the Twentieth Century Club Hall. 
Unique in its beauty was the work of the 
players in the different numbers. In 
solo numbers for the fiute, Mr. Barrére 
distinguished himself, and he was 
obliged to play encores. There was a 
capacity audience. 

The second concert of the Buffalo Or- 
chestral Society was given on March 18 
before a large audience. John Lund pre- 
sented an interesting program which 
read as follows: Symphony No. 5, 
Tschaikowsky; Prelude to Act 2, “Ké6- 
nigskinder,” Humperdinck; “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius; Overture, Phédre, Massenet. 
Conductor Lund led his forces with au- 
thority and was recalled after each num- 
ber. The soloist was Christine Miller, 


contralto. Her singing of “Adieu, 
foréts” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc” was artistic to a degree and 
showed the immense strides she has 
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made in her art since she last sang here. 
In response to hearty applause she ad- 
ded “My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice,” 
beautifully sung. In a group of Ger- 
man songs Miss Miller scored heavily 
and she was obliged to add two encores. 
Mary M. Howard accompanied the sing- 
er sympathetically. 

A program unique and most interest- 
ing was presented at the Chromatic 
Club on March 27. It was a Bach pro- 
gram and the novelty was his “Coffee” 
Cantata. A small string orchestra com- 
posed of ten of the club members di- 
rected by August H. Rodeman, with 
Mme. Blaauw at the piano, did excellent 
work, while the principals, Mrs. Storck, 
soprano, Charles McCreary, baritone, 
and Charles Mott, tenor, gave a fine ac- 
count of themselves. The Bach-Busoni 
Concerto in D Minor was the other pro- 
gram number, the piano part being in 
the capable hands of Mme. Oencken. 

F. H. H. 





Words Inadequate to Express His Ap- 
preciation 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I enclose renewal of _ subscription. 
“Words are inadequate to express my ap- 
preciation and the help your paper is 
to me. R. BLINN OWEN, 

Raleigh, N. C., March 23, 1915. 


MACMILLEN WITH 
KUNWALD FORCES 


Violinist Plays Tschaikowsky 
Concerto with Artistic Sincerity 
and Understanding 





CINCINNATI, March 27. — That “a 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country” has no application in the 
case of the violinist, Frances Macmillen, 
who appeared with the Cincinnati Sym 
phony Orchestra last week. Mr. Mac 
millen, who is an Ohio man, received a 
welcome which must have been gratify- 
ing to him indeed. It had been some 
years since he played with the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra and during that time he 
has made tremendous strides and easily 
ranks at present among the leading vio- 
linists of the day. 

One of the chief characteristics of Mr. 
Maecmillen’s playing, which impresses 


the listener immediately, is his artistic 
sincerity. There is no striving for ef- 
fect, no resorting to tricks for the sake 
of impressing his audience. In choosing 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto he undertook 
a difficult work, but he was equal to its 
demands not merely as a technician, but 
on the artistic side. He has a tone of 
good volume, of warm and_ luscious 
quality, and his interpretation is marked 
by breadth, intelligence and poetic sen- 
sibility. The audience was insistent in 
its demands for an encore, recalling 
Macmillen repeatedly until he finally re- 
sponded with a Bourrée of Bach, pre 
sented in admirable style. 

The orchestral part of the program 
included but two numbers, the F Majo: 
Symphony of Brahms and Strauss’s tone 
poem, “Till Eulenspiegel.” Dr. Kun 
wald exhibited the firmest grasp upon 
the symphony both in its big outlines 
as well as in its small but most im 
portant details and the audience showed 
its pleasure in_his interpretation by 
many recalls. The “Till Eulenspiegel” 
Dr. Kunwald gave a properly spirited 
reading.  & 2. 





Suit Over “Pagliacci” Production 


Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci” became the 
subject of litigation in the Federal Dis 
trict Court of New York when G 
Schirmer, Inc., music publishers, brought 
suit on March 24 against Antonio Fer- 
rara and Enrico Odierno, who are alleged 
to have produced the opera in the Gotham 
Theater, East One Hundred and Twenty 
fifth Street, New York. Infringemeni 
of copyright is alleged and $5,000 in 
damages and an injunction is asked. The 
complaint alleges that the Schirmer cor 
poration in 1908 obtained an assignment 
of the American copyright of the Eng 
lish version of the opera from Edoard 
Sonzogno. 
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BALTIMORE FURTHERING ITS ORCHESTRAL STRENGTH 
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ALTIMORE, March 28.—That the 
Peabody Conservatory is making 
effective advances in the training of its 
orchestral forces was made evident this 
week with the very satisfactory concerts 
viven by the Senior Students’ Orchestra, 
inder the direction of Gustav Strube, 
ind the Junior Orchestra, Franz Born- 
chein, conductor. Both performances 


Members of 


were of interest and proved that real 
orchestral routine has been instilled 
among these players. In fact, the work 
of both organizations is_ significant, 
showing that here is found a nucleus 
from which the much hoped for local 
symphony orchestra may some day arise. 

Still another hopeful indication that 
Baltimore may be awakening from its 


long orchestral lethargy was noticed this 
week at the concert of the Music School 
Settlement Orchestra, Franz Bornschein, 
conductor. These young players are 
making strides and are doing their work 
with real earnestness of purpose. Some 
day some of them will perhaps fill chairs 
in a_ well-established local symphony 
orchestra, so it is inspiring to observe 


the Senior Students’ Orchestra, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Gustav Strube, Conductor 


the eager enthusiasm and the hopeful- 
ness of these musical young people. 
Such concerts as the three mentioned, 
which occurred in one week, prove be- 
yond question that Baltimoreans are 
musically energetic and that the present 
generation is looking upon music from 
its collective side and is considering it 
as a most important educator. F. C. B. 





ANNUAL RECEPTION TO 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


A Program of Modern Piano Music 
Given by Pupils of American In- 
stitute of Applied Music 


Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the 
\merican Institute of Applied Music, 
presented some of her advanced pupils 
in a program of modern music on Sat- 
irday afternoon, March 27, at the 
chool building. The presentation took 
place simultaneously with Miss Chitten- 
den’s annual reception and was _ at- 
tended by a large gathering. 

Incidentally, the several performances 
served to demonstrate anew the true 
value of the fine work Miss Chittenden 
has been accomplishing in her many 
vears of service as an educator. The 
high standard of artistry maintained 
throughout the afternoon, the manifest 
seriousness of purpose and the spirit of 
elpful comraderie that prevailed among 
the young musicians afforded an addi- 
tional instance of the contention that 
ve have here in America musical 
chools and instruction that make Euro- 
pean pilgrimages for training totally 
innecessary. 

Modern composers of pianoforte music 
vere represented exclusively on the pro- 


eram, which contained the following 
tems: 
Grieg’s “The Wedding Day,’ played by 
resina Cavagnero; Sokalsky’s ‘Memories 
the Past,’’ Liadow’s Prelude, op. 20, No 


played by Hazel Teats; Moszkowski’s 
Souvenir de Pausilippe’’ and Tarantelle 
iyed by Alice R. Clausen; the first move- 
ent of MacDowell’s ‘“Eroica’”’ Sonata, 
iyed by Annabelle Wood; Edgar Thorne’s 
\ Tin Soldier’s Love,” “Bluette’’ and “Elfin 
‘cound,” played by Anna Curtiss Cyril 
ott’s Two Pierrot Pieces played by Gret- 
en Thayer; Glinka-Balakireff, “The Lark,” 
ved by Karasek and Rubinstein’s 
lse Caprice, played by Elsie Lambe 


While all of these numbers were 
ven creditably special mention is due 
he performance of Miss Wood, who, 
the first movement of MacDowell’s 
nata, showed a remarkable degree of 
usicianship. Miss Lambe’s playing 
' the exacting Rubinstein Valse Caprice 
vas another particularly brilliant of- 
ering, 


tose 


Nina Fletcher Exhibits Fine Qualities 
in Boston Violin Recital 
30STON, March 27.—Nina Fletcher, 
lolinist, played pieces by Tartini, Bach, 
seethoven, Bruch, Brahms-Joachim, Cui, 


“arzycki, Bron and Saint-Saéns last 
Monday afternoon. Miss Fletcher’s 
alent equips her well for music mas- 


ers of the eighteenth century, who wrote 
or music’s, not virtuosity’s sake. She 
nderstands this music because of her 
wn sincerity, intelligence and musical 
ature. Because of these qualities and 
her devotion to her art, Miss Fletcher’s 





talent has developed continuously until 
at this time she holds an enviable rank 
among artists resident in this city. She 
gave pleasure by the warmth of her tone 
the simplicity and directness of her in 
terpretation. There was an interested 
audience of good size. O. D. 


’ 


Robert Maitland Soloist with the Cecilia 
Society of Boston 


Boston, March 22.—The Cecilia So- 
ciety, Dr. Arthur Mees, conductor, gave 
its second concert on March 18 in Jor- 
dan Hall. The program was as follows: 
Psalm, César Franck; “Matona” and 
“Audite Nova,” Di Lasso; “Mad Fire 
Rider,” Hugo Wolf; “From a Bygone 
Day,” arranged by Osgood; “Wild 
Brier,” Lang; “Pan,” Boughton; “Annie 
Laurie,” arranged by Bantock; “Wyn- 
ken, Blynken and Nod,” Nevin; “Sala- 
maleikum,” Cornelius. 

Robert Maitland, baritone, sang songs 
by Strauss, Reynaldo Hahn, Cowen and 
others. 


Portland (Ore.) Symphony’s Fifth Con- 
cert Found Pleasing 

PORTLAND, Ore., March 27.—The fifth 
concert in the Portland Symphony series 
occurred on March 14, in the Heilig The- 
ater. Conductor Christensen arranged 
a rather interesting program comprised 
of works by Massenet, Haydn, Wagner, 


MME. LUND’S EVENING OF 
COMPOSITIONS BY WOMEN 


Feminine Creative Artists of America 
and Other Lands Represented in 
Soprano’s Fine Program 
Works of women composers comprised 
the entire program of Charlotte Lund, 
soprano, in the final musicale of her 
series at the New York studio of Mrs. 
James Belden Gere, on March 26, and 
a delightful program it was, too. Not 
only did Mme. Lund give recognition 
to numerous feminine creative artists 
of America, but she represented her 
native Norway with Agathe Becker 
Gréndahl’s “Mot Kveld,” which she re- 
peated; France with Chaminade’s “Ri- 
tournelle” and “The Silver Ring,” and 
the Augusta Holmés’ “Threnodea”; Eng- 
land with two of Amy Woodford Fin- 
den’s “Indian Love Lyrics,’ and Ger- 
many with Luise Reichardt’s “Wenn die 

Rosen Bliihen,” also repeated. 

Two of the composers represented 
were present. Florence Parr Gere was 
the accompanist for her “The Water 
Song,” “My Song,” which was especially 
effective, and “My Garden,” which was 
re-demanded. Mme. Lund gave oppor- 
tunity to a budding young composer, 
Marie Walters Kennedy, and as the lat- 
ter appeared to share the applause for 
her “Indian Serenade” she was found 


«to be quite as attractive as her song. 





Jarnefelt, Taubert and Lalo. The famil- Ariadne Holmes Edwards was _ repre- 
iar Haydn Second Symphony was de-_ sented by her “Lullaby.” Among the 
lightfully played. The orchestra was ac- widely known songs by American women 
claimed at great length after the con were Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love But a 
cluding number. Day” and Mary Turner Salter’s “Come 
== na nea 
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to the Garden, Love,” besides songs of 
Gena Branscombe and Margaret Lang. 
Mme. Lund sang all of these with the 
lovely tone quality and the interpretative 
art that have made her work admired. 
Besides acting as accompanist, Gor 
don Hampson played Mrs. Gere’s feli¢i- 
tous “Impression” and her “Caprice Po- 
etique,” Mary Helen Brown’s Mazurka 
and “Idyll Fantastique” and Marion 
Bauer’s “Elegie” and graceful “Ara- 
besque,” his playing evoking warm ap- 
plause. K. S. C. 


First Issue of “The Catholic Choirmas- 
ter” Is Out 

MusiIcAL AMERICA has received the 
first issue of The Catholic Choirmaster, 
a monthly magazine published by the So- 
ciety of St. Gregory of America, with 
Nicola A. Montani, for many years rec- 
ognized as an authority on Gregorian 
music, as editor. Besides containing a 
number of articles of signal interest to 
those identified with the musical services 
in the Roman Catholic churches, the new 
periodical presents much in the way of 
news and comment that should be of 
value. The publication is printed at St. 
Mary’s Industrial School in Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Montani’s headquarters are lo- 
cated at No. 1207 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 





CUYLER 


BLACK 


TENOR 


Oratorio 





Concert Recital 





Daily Eastern Argus, Oct. 8 


“The first soloist appearing for this pro- 
gramme was Cuylet Black, a young tenor, 
who is an artist ot the highest order. Ile 
possesses a voice of pure lyric quality that | 
was heard to advantage in the aria from 
‘Pagliacci’ by Leoncavallo, and at once made 
a distinct impression with the audience. At 
the close he was greeted with 


tremendous 
applause.” 
Management 


| Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, 


New York | 
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LOS ANGELES CHOIR 
GREATLY IMPROVED 


Oratorio Society Sings Mendels- 
sohn’s * Athalia ’’—Orchestral 
Programs 


Los ANGELES, March 24.—The musical 
events of the last week have been not 
numerous but important. The best of 
these from a choral standpoint was the 
reappearance of Frederick Bruesch- 
weiler’s chorus, the Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society, singing Mendelssohn’s “Athalia” 
at Trinity Auditorium. When this direc- 
tor took charge last Fall, a “Messiah” 
performance had been announced, and, 
although he protested, the management 
insisted on carrying it through, in spite 
of the fact that but little preparation 
had been given the work. The result 
was a performance that received only 
pity. 

But, after three months of work, Mr. 
Brueschweiler brought out a perform- 
ance of “Athalia” which seemed as from 
a different chorus. The tone quantity 
was much augmented, though weaker in 
the male parts, a fine ‘soprano quality 
was in evidence and the choristers went 
far toward carrying out the director’s 
intentions as to shading. The Oratorio 
Society has made a big gain and, with 
another six months, under the same 
director, should take its important place 
in the musical life of the city, which has 
always had hard work maintaining a 
mixed chorus of serious aim and ability. 

Preceding this “Athalia” performance, 
Molly Byerly Wilson was heard in a 
short song recital in which she displayed 
her contralto to good advantage. 

The program for the last concert of 
the Symphony Orchestra, apart from the 
solo number, was chosen by popular vote 
of the symphony attendants. It included 
the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Debussy’s “Prelude to the Afternoon of 
a Faun” and the Wagner “Meister- 
singer” prelude. The solo number was 
the Beethoven Triple Concerto for violin, 
violoncello and piano, with orchestra, the 
soloists being Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker 
and Axel Simonsen. 


The Beethoven Concerto was in the 
nature of a novelty, as it had not been 
heard here before, and is seldom given 
anywhere. The trio plays together with 
excellent balance of tone, Mr. Becker 
being especially commendable for sub- 
duing his more prominent instrument. 
The next symphony concert will present 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 

The Woman’s Orchestra is tempting 
fate by offering a serious of popular Sun- 
day afternoon programs, under the lead- 
ership of Henry Schoenefeld. For the 
opening concert there was an enjoyable 
program, with Alice Redewill and Grace 
Wood Jess as soloists. But the public 
still gives a cold shoulder to Sunday ef- 
forts at improving its musical morals. 
The same orchestra of fifty women 
played a program at Trinity Auditorium 
last Friday night on the Winter Chau- 
tauqua course. 

L. E. Behymer chaperoned a party of 
musical folk to San Diego last Monday 
to hear Mme. Schumann-Heink sing at 
the' Exposition grounds. The party in- 
cluded Carrie Jacobs Bond, Mrs. Jona- 
than Bixby, Cora Foya and Mrs. W. H. 
Cline. The great contralto was given 
the freedom of the city of San Diego 
and a royal welcome by the assembled 
school children. She promised to return 
and sing for the children in June. 

W. F. G. 


Seven Gilbert and Sullivan Operas in 
De Wolf Hopper’s Season 


William A. Brady has announced the 
following répertoire for the season of 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas which he 
will give at the Forty-eighth Street The- 
ater, New York, beginning Monday, 
April 19, with a company headed by 
De Wolf Hopper: First week, “The Yeo- 
men of the Guard”; second week, “Trial 
by Jury” and “The Sorcerer’; third 
week, “The Mikado”; fourth week, Mon- 
day, “Iolanthe’”’; Tuesday, “The Pirates 
of Penzance”; Wednesday matinée, 
“Pinafore” and “Trial by Jury,” 
Wednesday evening, “Iolanthe”’; Thurs- 
day, “The Pirates of Penzance”; Friday 
evening and Saturday matinée, “The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” and Saturday 
evening, “Pinafore” and “Trial by 
Jury.” In succeeding weeks it is pos 
sible that “The Gondoliers” may be re- 
vived. Mr. Hopper will have the assist- 
ance of Digby Bell and other players 
who were associated with early Gilbert 
and Sullivan productions. 





SOPHIE 


BRASLAYN 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


‘“‘Le Prophete,’’ which was her first number, 
she showed that she had grown from a charm- 
ing girl with a luscious voice into a matured 
singer, still, gratefully still, with the same 
luscious voice. Of amazing volume and pro- 
fundity, her voice has a quality that one can- 
not recall in any other contralto. It has been 
said that Mrs. Homer’s voice is of ivory and 
white velvet; the imagery may be fanciful, 
but Miss Braslau’s seems to be of ivory and 
purple yelvet, so colorful and rich is it. 





This quality was apparent throughout all 
her singing—in the aria from ‘‘La Gioconda,’’ 
which she substituted for the programmed aria 
from ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,’’ in her little encore 
song and in the ‘‘Habanera,’’ from ‘‘Carmen,’’ 
which she also gave for encore. And this last 
she sang with a grace and dashing charm that 
made her seem a contralto Gluck, with all of 
Gluck’s former freshness of voice.—Richmond 
Times Dispatch. 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, while new to the 
musical world is destined to become well 
known and loved. Her German songs were 
well received and after each number she was 
recalled. Her first group comprised ‘‘Virgine 
tutto amor’’ and ‘‘Che vuol compar’’ by Du- 
rante, and ‘‘Der Erl Konig’’ by Schubert. 
‘Der Erl Konig’’ is always a great favorite 
and Miss Braslau’s interpretation of it met 

Sophie Braslau’s return to Richmond was | With instant approval. Her second group in- 
hailed with delight. This artist whom the cluded two songs in English and one in Ger- 
Wednesday club discovered, was never in better man. Life and Death” by Coleridge-Taylor, 
voice and rendered the aria ‘‘Ah, mon Fils’’ the first of the group was sung with so much 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Le Prophete,’’ and ‘‘Brin- feeling, that it could not fail to make the 
disi,’”” from ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,’’ with wonder- | listeners feel the strength of the singer. The 
ful effect stamping her a contralto equal to the ‘“Swedish Love Song’’ by Halwey was so well 
peerless Homer. Let us have more of Bras- | liked that Miss Braslau repeated it. She has 
lau at future concerts. She is superb.—The a wonderfully rich voice and with it a person- 
Richmond Virginian. | ality so charming that her audience loved her 

The evening concert was easily’ the most | from her first appearance until she bowed and 

| 


y Photo (c) 
Mishkin 


smiled her goodby.—Wichita Eagle. 


brilliant that a Richmond audience has ever 
heard. Two of the greatest singers in the Miss Braslau, a young contralto, sang two 
world—Frieda Hempel and Pasquale Amato— notes, smiled and—well, the Alma Gluck demon- 


and one, Sophie Braslau, who seems destined 


stration of last season was repeated. If Miss 
to join the ranks of the world-famed, gave oo - — as 


Braslau had sung ‘‘It’s a Long Way to Tip- 


of their best, and gave freely, generously, perary’’ the audience would have applauded as 
opulently, while the audience received rap- enthusiastically. She possesses a contralto 
turously what they gave, and begged, clamored, with a ring of silver which some day will be 
for more and more and more. golden. Youth, freshness and zeal were poured 

All of us feel that we ‘‘discovered’’ Sophie into her numbers and Wichita was glad that 
Braslau, so that the fact that she shone radi- she achieved the commendable success. Prom 
antly last night, even though on the program inent among the encores was the ‘‘Habanera’’ 


with the famous Hempel and the magnificent | from ‘‘Carmen”’ intensely interpreted. The 
Amato, was a matter in which every one in | Coleridge-Taylor ‘‘Life and Death’’ was a 
the audience took a sort of personal pride. In gem and merited the encore. May she return 
the aria, ‘‘Ah. mon Fils,’’ from Meyerbeer’s some day.—Wichita Beacon. 


CONCERT AND RECITAL 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


In the issue of April 17 will be printed what the Trenton, 
Lynchburg and Boston critics think of Miss Brasiau 
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“MISS GRESSER has developed into an artist full of 
intelligence, harmony and musical maturity. Her tone 
is large and capable of infinite shading, while her tech- 
nic is sure and solid. Musical understanding was pre- 
dominating and was everywhere in evidence throughout 
her recital: in the serious interpretation of the Bach so- 
nata, in the graceful and singing playing of the Mozart 
concerto, as well as in the softness, humor and poetry 
with which she rendered the transcriptions from the 
eighteenth century masters.”—New York Staats-Zeit- 


“MISS GRESSER is young, but she is already worth 
hearing, for she has an agreeable tone, plays with cor- 
rect intonation, with technical skill, and altogether 
makes a pleasing impression on the stage.”—New York 


“MISS GRESSER displayed a musical instinct, a 
clear, firm tone and not a little breadth of style. She 


will probably be heard from in the near future.”—N. Y. 


“EMILY GRESSER, a young American violinist, was 


heard last evening at Aolian Hall. Her playing dis- 
closed a tone agreeable in quality, good intonation, and 
a technic of more than ordinary degree,”—N. Y. Sun. 


“She plays with life and dash.”—N. Y. Herald. 


“MISS GRESSER draws a large and expressive tone 
from the strings, and shows unusual poise, musicianship 
and sense of style. Her future should be a bright one.” 
—N. Y. Press. 


“MISS GRESSER, who spent the last few years in 
Europe and who has acquired there the reputation of an 
excellent violinist, plays with assurance and warmth, 
and surprises with her singing tone.” — New-Yorker 
Herold. 


“A very numerous audience received enthusiastically 
the well-chosen program played by Miss Gresser at her 
recital. The youthful artist will very soon secure an 
enviable position among musicians. She plays with 
breadth and authority. Her tone is remarkable for 
warmth, fullness, and a singing quality.”—-N. Y. Revue. 
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Paganini’s Great Grandson Tells True 
Story of Miss Crespi’s Bow 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have seen in the issue of January 30 
of MusIcCAL AMERICA a report of an in- 
terview with the celebrated violinist Val- 
entina Crespi, in which I find a reference 
to my great grandfather, Nicolo Paga- 
nini, and as there are some errors I 
think it right to state the facts as they 
actually happened. The incident refer- 
ring to a bow presented by Paganini to 
Lafond (not Lefort), who would appear 
to have felt some jealousy for the success 
of Paganini, is quoted, and what really 
happened is the following: Between Pa- 
ganini and the Frenchman Lafond, who 
was at that time considered one of the 
best living performers, a match was ar- 
ranged at the Scala Theater in Milan, 
March, 1816. The affair is related as 
follows: 

Lafond had already given in Milan 
several successful concerts, when it was 
related to him that a young man from 
Genoa was astonishing all Italy by his 
extraordinary virtuosity as a violinist. 
Lafond became interested and succeeded 
in finding Paganini, when he proposed a 
friendly public contest to try their ability 
to satisfy national feeling. Each should 
play one or two pieces by well known 
composers, presenting difficulties of in- 
terpretation as well as technique, besides 
some pieces of their own composition. 
It was arranged that previous to the con- 
cert a general rehearsal with many invi- 
tations would be held, but Paganini did 
not appear. Lafond had the impression 
that his competitor was hanging back, 
fearing the trial. But on the evening 
of the concert Paganini came and played 
with the greatest attention Rode’s Con- 


certo. Then both took up a duet by 
Kreutzer, then Lafond a solo.  Fin- 
ally, in turn, Paganini played his 


Streghe (The Witches’ Dance). The 
public became astounded and their ad- 
miration became almost frantic, and La- 
fond, excelling in musical knowledge, 
was better able than any one to appre- 
ciate the enormous superiority of his 
competitor and declared himself beaten. 
Perhaps it was as a token of friendship 
and great regard that my great grand- 
father presented to Lafond the bow 
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which is now in the possession of Sig- 
norina Valentina Crespi. 
With the greatest esteem, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
NICOLO PAGANINI. 
(Great Grandson of Nicolo Paganini.) 
No. 21 Via Bigli, Milan, Feb. 26, 1915. 





The Loss of Geraldine Farrar 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


This is a protest against the loss of 
Miss Farrar next Winter at the opera, 
and I hope you will allow me to see it in 
print. I am a student and also an ad- 
mirer of Miss Farrar. What will the 
opera-goers do without her next Winter? 
There is no one who can sing and act in 
the superb way that she can. Each one 
of her réles is so different yet so com- 
manding and appealing. It seems almost 
unbelievable that next season will not 
bring us our greatest soprano. Her 
beautiful voice, her wonderful acting and 
her adorable self will be sadly missed. 
Do the directors of the opera house know 
just how popular Miss Farrar really is? 
If they do not they should by this time. 
Not only is she popular, but she is an 
artist to her finger tips. One can see 
her great mentality in each part she 
plays, in a different way. 

The prospect of next Winter’s opera 
without Miss Farrar seems very gloomy. 
Of course, there are other singers, but 
there is only one Miss Farrar! 

May the Opera House directors realize 
this in time. I know of many subscrib- 
ers who will not subscribe unless Miss 
Farrar returns. 

Very sincerely, 

New York. ETHEL JOHNSTON. 

* * &* 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The letter by Mr. David Nemser in 
this week’s issue of the MusICAL AMER- 
ICA in regard to Miss Farrar seems to 
me to be the fairest statement of her 
case that I have read. 

It did seem a bit peculiar, and, may I 
add, unfair, the way numerous musical 
editors immediately jumped to the sup- 
port of Mr. Gatti-Casazza and intimated 
that Miss Farrar was an ingrate of the 
worst sort. Now there is no greater ad- 
mirer of Mr. Gatti-Casazza than I am, 
but in this case I happen to know a good 
many inside facts about the case which 
I am not at liberty now to divulge, but 
which make Miss Farrar entirely justi- 
fiable in her course, in fact shows her to 
be a business woman as well as an artist. 
In fairness to her own interest and prog- 
ress I know her to have done the only 
sane thing. 

She is going; that cannot be helped, 
but there will be weeping and wailing 
and falling off in subscriptions. 

Very sincerely, 
“A FRIEND.” 

New York. March 20, 1915. 

* * x 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Through your columns, we are reg- 
ularly informed in regard to our favor- 
ites, as well as made acquainted with 
other great artists in the world of 
music, instrumental and vocal, and we 
think you are doing a splendid service 
in this country for the most appealing of 
all the arts. 

It was with exceeding regret, however, 
that we recently learned of the loss of 
Geraldine Farrar to the Metropolitan 
Opera. Miss Farrar is such a wonder- 
ful artist, and her triumphs have added 
much glory to our Metropolitan stage 
that it seems to us an irreparable loss 
to give her up now as an opera star. 
We Americans should feel great pride 
in her artistic career, and her work and 
success should be an inspiration to other 
talented and aspiring daughters of our 
land. To those of us who have made 
yearly pilgrimages of a thousand miles 
and more to enjoy opera as presented 
upon the greatest stage in the world, I 
am sure she will be sadly missed from 
the réles which she has made her own, 
and in which she is unrivaled. 

With best wishes always for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I am, 

(Miss) M. R. WILKINSON. 

Jackson, Miss., March 18, 1915. 





Critics’ Attitude Toward Stars 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me the pleasure of endorsing 
the letter of David Nemser in the cur- 
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rent number of your paper. The idea 
that any artist should be “grateful” to a 
directorate or a public so exclusively de- 
voted to their own interests as are those 
of the Metropolitan is to the last degree 
entertaining. 

And most significant in this connection 
is the attitude of the musical critic fra- 
ternity toward the singers. An excel- 
lent illustration of it is to be found in 
their reception of the news that Caruso 
was to leave before the close of the 
season and that Miss Farrar might not 
be with us next year. “Go and be 
hanged to you, and see how well we can 
get along without you,” would easily 
sum up the countless columns of press 
comment upon the subject. Not a single 
cordial word of recognition of the pre- 
eminent part these two artists have 
taken in the history of the Opera House 
appeared in any paper. Moreover the 
same observation might have been made 
in the case of the leavetaking of almost 
any singer who has ever been a member 
of our famous company. 

Note also the consistency of these 
worthy gentlemen: On the one hand 
they cheerfully and unanimously admit 
Caruso’s supremacy in voice and vocal 
art in an age woefully barren of good 
singing while in the next breath they 
rejoice and are exceeding glad over his 
leaving—forsooth—people will flock in 
such unseemly numbers to hear him. He 
is a star, and stars are not good for us. 
In other words, say these monitors, keep 
to the safe and sane mediocre. Then 
they prove their sincerity by absurdly 
naive attempts to elevate various other 
singers to the position of the favorites 
they are straining every nerve to depose. 

Now, would not the normal mind con- 
clude that if conditions in the way of 
vocal art are really so parlous as these 
gentlemen would have us believe—and I 
must admit that I am inclined to agree 
with their position here—that they 
would lament the absence of any good 
singer per se whether called sun, moon 
or star? Do we not need all the good 
singing we can get? Certainly Messrs. 
Aldrich, Henderson, Krehbiel and the 
other brethren have not been wont to 
complain on other occasions that we are 
being surfeited with it. 

Somehow one cannot altogether escape 
the suspicion that the present critical 
animus toward Caruso and Farrar is at 
bottom the truest measure of their suc- 
cess. To us weak humans the contempla- 
tion of preeminence in any form is 
pitifully provocative of a desire to be- 
little and sling mud; and there is only 
too much reason to fear that this 
altogether human attribute is curiously 
aggravated in musicians. 

A CONSTANT OPERA-GOER. 

New York, March 22, 1915. 





Would Found a Home for Aged Women 
Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Knowing of your interest and influ- 
ence in the musical world, I am taking 
the liberty of sending you these few 
lines. For over forty years I have been 
in this country and am a well known 
teacher of the piano and voice culture. 
It has been my desire for several years 
to call the attention of the musicians 
and musical clubs to the numberless pro- 
fessional women, too old to continue 
their teaching, who would like to end 
their career in a comfortable home, with 
congenial surroundings, like the one 
founded by Theodore Presser, in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., with the same rules and 
regulations, except a larger fee for life 
membership, $500, as in all the old ladies’ 
homes in this city. A temporary one 
could be started until sufficient funds 
are raised for a larger home. Doubt- 
less it would pay for itself after a time. 
Many wealthy lovers of music would 
be interested and glad to contribute to 
this philanthropic, worthy movement. 
In times like the present the music teach- 
ers are the first to feel the financial de- 
pression and much silent suffering pre- 
vails, especially among the older ones. 

Hoping for your co-operation and sug- 
gestions, I am, Very truly, 

M. GIOVANNINI. 
New York, March 24, 1915. 





Cries “Bravo!” to Mr. Pirani 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


Admiring as I do your propaganda and 
the wonderful stimulus it gives to the 
advance of music in America, I cannot 
help for once, as an exception, saying 
that I agree, and I think thousands of 


musicians throughout the country will 
also, with the concluding phrases of Mr. 
Pirani’s article in your last issue. 
Bravo! a thousand times bravo! 

Let us fight against this “bluff,” which 
is the real enemy of advance here, some- 
thing I believe unknown in Germany, for 
instance, but which one meets at every 
corner here. 

Also, secondly, against—no! this 
would take too much of your time, I 
am afraid. Very sincerely yours, 

RUDOLF BAUERKELLER. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 

March 23, 1915. 





Regarding Roger Ducasse 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly give me, through the 
columns of your esteemed paper, a few 
biographical data concerning Roger 
Ducasse. Also who was the author of 
the poem of d’Indy’s “Lied Maritime’’? 

HERBERT J. JENNY. 

Brownwood, Texas, Feb. 22, 1915. 


[Roger Ducasse, one of the minor con- 
temporary French composers, was a 
pupil of Faure. He, in turn, has taught 
several of the younger Frenchmen. 
When and where he was born is not 
generally known. His name is not listed 
in the most modern dictionaries. Among 
his principal works are a Suite Fran- 
caise, a Petite Suite, Six Preludes for 
Piano and a recent ballet, “Orpheus.” 
D’Indy wrote the poem of his “Lied 
Maritime.”—Editor MusicAL AMERICA. ] 


Nordica Never as “Azucena” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly inform us through the 
columns of MusicaAL AMERICA whether 
Mme. Nordica ever played the part of 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore.” 

Yours very truly, 
W. W. SHARPE & COMPANY. 
Per CHARLES D. JANN. 
New York, March 23, 1915. 


[Mme. Nordica made her Metropoli- 
tan Opera début in “Trovatore” in 1890. 
She sang the soprano rdéle, Leonora. 
The part of Azucena is written for con- 
tralto voice and no record is available 
to the effect that Mme. Nordica ever 
assumed the _ rdédle.—Editor MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 








Edmond Clément in France 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I am desirous of information concern- 
ing the tenor, Edmond Clément. Since 
his return to Europe (long ago) I have 
seen no account of him. 

His work was inspiring to me and 
because of it I have set several poems 
to music. In each case my chief aim 
was to express in music that which the 
words themselves expressed. 

I not only hope that MusIcAL AMERICA 
will be found in increasing numbers 
among the homes of our smaller com- 
munities, but in the reading room of 
every high school in America. 

I know of no other paper that could 
take the place of this one, in which we 
have the most fair criticism. 

Yours truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Boston, Mass., March 20, 1915. 


[Edmond Clément, when last heard 
from, was with his family at Bordeaux, 
France. He is expected in this country 
next season for a concert tour.—Editor 
MUSICAL AMERICA. } 


Inspiration to Earnest Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for renewal of my 
subscription to your valuable paper 
which I have enjoyed for several years. 
I find it indispensable in keeping me in 
close touch with the musical world. It 
is an inspiration to all earnest teachers 
to read of Mr. Freund’s wonderful pro- 
paganda. All possible success to MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. Sincerely, 

ETHEL POWE. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., March 11, 1915. 
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PHILADELPHIANS IN 
WELL-SUNG “ELIJAH” 


Choral Society Sings Impressively 
under Baton: of Henry 
Gordon Thunder 


PHILADELPHIA, March 27.—The sea- 
son of the Choral Society of Philadelphia 
was brought to a close last Thursday 
evening with a performance of “Elijah” 
which made a deep impression upon an 
audience that filled the Academy of 
Music. Mendelssohn’s_ oratorio was 
given an interpretation of notable ex- 
cellence under the direction of Henry 
Gordon Thunder, the chorus having the 
assistance of Helen Frame Heaton, so- 
prano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, 


basso. 

During his long association with the 
Choral Society as its conductor, Mr. 
Thunder has done a commendable and 
highly successful work, the chorus of 
about three hundred voices having per- 
formed under his direction nearly all of 
the great oratorio works, as well as a 
number of other compositions written 
for a big choral organization of mixed 
voices. The performance of the chorus 
on Thursday evening was in line with 
the best things it has done, the ensem- 
bles being delivered with enthusiasm and 
fine effect. The value of such a splendid 
choral organization in the musical life 
of a city is not to be overestimated. 

The soloists added much to the dis- 
tinction and success of the performance, 
which also gained in artistic worth 
through the instrumental support of 
about fifty members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Mr. Witherspoon’s powerful 
and sympathetic bass was heard with 
telling effect in his many important 
numbers, the authority of his singing, 
and the deep reverence and feeling 
which he put into the music making a 
deep impression. Mrs. Heaton sang her 
arias expressively, of especial beauty be- 
ing her clear high tones, and there was 
special interest in the appearance of 
Elsie Baker, formerly of this city. Her 
warm, rich voice was listened to with 
much pleasure. Mr. Douty, one of the 
most popular of local singers, was also 
cordially received, the only cause for 
regret being that he had not more to 
do. &. ta F. 





Branscombe Program a Recent Musical 
Event in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 19.—The 
Chaminade Club’s last artists’ concert 
was given on March 11 in Churchhill 
House, and was heard by a large au- 
dience. The program, which consisted 
of Gena Branscombe’s which consisted 
sented by Samuel Gardner, violinist; 
Edna Dunham, soprano, and Dr. Hugo 
Schussler, basso. Miss Branscombe’s 
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compositions were found exceedingly in- 
teresting and were capably interpreted 
in every instance. 

At the Sunday afternoon organ recital 
given on March 14 by Gene Ware in Say- 
les Hall, Brown University, the assist- 
ing artist was Dr. John C. Normand, 
cellist. His playing was marked by tech- 
nical ease and good taste. 

Mr. Ware played among other num- 
bers an unpublished Irish suite by Mark 
Andrews. It pleased the large audience 
immensely. 

G. F. H. 


STUDENTS FIND CULTURAL 
AID IN FRYER’S RECITAL 


Pianist Provides Musicianly Program for 
Pupils’ Betterment at Institute 
of Musical Art 


An,example of the splendid recitals 
which are given for the cultural better- 
ment of the students at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York, Frank Dam- 
rosch, director, was that on March 27 by 
Herbert Fryer, the English pianist, who 
is a distinguished member of the insti- 
tute’s faculty. 

Prominent in the program, which was 
musicianly in its nature, were some of 
the pianist’s own compositions, compris- 
ing three preludes, Op. 16, and an Etude 
Caprice. These works were found to be 
invitingly interesting, the second prelude 
being especially melodious and the third 
striking in its vitality, while the etude 
was most effective pianistically. 

A bust of Beethoven above the insti- 
tute stage looked down upon the per- 
former (whose facial resemblance to the 
Bonn master has been frequently re- 
marked upon) as he played the Sonata 
in C sharp minor. To this he gave a 
sterling performance, the Adagio being 
particularly poetic in delivery. Some of 
Mr. Fryer’s best work was done in the 
Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, in 
which he outlined the chorale with tell- 
ing effect. The Schumann “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” splendidly played, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Variations  sérieuses” and 
Chopin’s Allegro de Concert, Op. 46, com- 
pleted the program, to which was added 
the familiar Schumann “Nachtstiick” at 
the close. The attention of the students 
was devout and their applause most ef- 
fusive. . & + 











Flonzaley Quartet in Third and Last 
Brooklyn Concert 


The Flonzaley String Quartet stirred 
ah audience of chamber music devotees 
in the music hall of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on March 14. It was the 
final program of three given here this 
season and it was a rare expression of 
the art of this organization. Brahms’s 
First Quartet, Emanuel Moor’s Three 
Preludes, for violin, in which Alfred 
Pochon played exquisitely, and Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet in B Flat, Op. 18, con- 
stituted the program. G. C. T. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


‘‘Miss Ingram came to Galveston heralded 

s a contralto soloist. And she is one, too. 
But her performance displayed an upper 
register so full, clear and vibrant that 
she might easily lay claim to being classed 
as a mezzo-soprano. The program selected 
by Miss Ingram was one which called for 
great variety of expression, and in no 
seuse was she found wanting. Her sim 
plicity in the old ballads, dramatic technique 
in Gluck and Salter numbers, her sustained 
tones in the German songs, and her light 
and delicate rendition of French composi- 
tious demonstrated how well she stood the 
test.’—Galveston (Texas) Daily News. 


“The Girls’ Musical Club gave its mem- 
bers and patrons a great musical treat last 
evening at the Scottish Rite Cathedral on 
which occasion the club presented Miss 
Frances Ingram, contralto, who held her 
audience spellbound from first to last num- 
ber. Miss Ingram is a finished artist, one 
of the finest ever brought here, and last 
evening won many admiring friends who 
hope to hear her glorious voice again. Her 
voice is rich, clear, full of melody and 
sweetness, and sympathetic. Her fine pro- 
gram showed her to be likewise a fine 
linguist in the delicate rendition of each 
selection which were all of them cems of 
the greatest composers.”” — Galveston 
(Texas) Tribune. 
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“HER SENTIMENT AND PASSION AND 
THAT SUBTLE MAGNETISM WHICH NO 
OTHER SINGER WHO COMES TO US 
FROM OVER THE SEAS HAS IN QUITE 
SO GENEROUS A MEASURE MADE GER- 
HARDT’S WORK YESTERDAY A JOY AND 
AN EDUCATION.” 
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SOME NEW YORK COMMENTS 


Klena Gerhardt, German Lieder singer, who made her first visit to New York 
two seasons ago, has returned, and was heard for the first time yesterday after- 
noon in a song recital at Carnegie Hall. She won many friends and admirers at 
her previous appearances here, and there was a large audience at her recital full 
of enthusiasm. For this enthusiasm Miss Gerhardt gave ample cause in her sing- 
ing. Her program was, as before, devoted mostly to songs by some of the great 
masters of song, Beethoven, Schubert, and Wolf. Her last group consisted of 
songs in English—a language of which she has full command in singing—by 
Handel, Henry Carey, and Walter Morse Rummel. 

Miss Gerhardt’s skill in interpreting songs, in denoting fully the sentiment, the 
mood, the passion, in following closely the expressive potency that makes the 
greatness of great songs, is of the highest. It was fully employed in her recital 
yesterday, and how keen the pleasure and artistic stimulus were that she gave her 
listeners they were not reticent in making known. There is much to admire in 
her style, in her command of legato, in her phrasing, her turn of the melodic line, 
her control of breath.—New York Times. 


Elena Gerhardt, of most amiable acquaintance, a big-hearted, deep-chested, 
full-throated singer, gave her first song recital for this season in Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon. There have been times when it has been thought that Miss 
Gerhardt’s manner of singing German songs was a little too impassioned, a bit 
too emotionally and physically strenuous for the best artistic results. Yesterday 
she held herself in restraint, and nearly all her songs benefited thereby, especially 
those which came from the period of Beethoven and Schubert, when composers, 
not regardless of the demands of poetry, were still mindful of purely musical 
beauty. So it was given to her hearers to revel in the loveliness of Beethoven's 
‘“‘Wonne der Wehmuth,’’ and Schubert’s “Im Abendroth’’ and ‘Liebesbotschaft,’’ 
a pleasure which singers have seldom, if ever, thought of offering them. The same 
quality shone in Hugo Wolf’s “‘“Gesang Weyla’s,’”’ while all that is excellent in the 
style which preceded the extravagant declamation of to-day came out in the same 
composer’s “In dem Schatten meiner Locken,’”’ which was exquisitely sung, and 
richly deserved the demand for a repetition which it received and which was 
accorded it. It was wholly a tribute to Miss Gerhardt’s art that the same compli- 
ment was paid to Wolf’s ‘‘Nein, junger Herr,’ the words of which call for an 
archness of humor which if found in it at all can only be found by diligent 
search.—New York Tribune. 


Miss Gerhardt’s selections included two of Clarchen’s songs from ‘‘Egmont’ 
“Freudvoll und liedvoll’’ and ‘‘Die Trommel geruhret,’’ which were delivered with 
great dramatic force and with an exceptionally effective use of a voice of fine 
caliber. ‘‘Wonne der Wehmut” and “Die Himmel ruhmen des ewigen Eh:re”’ were 
equally well sung, and after the latter the applause left no doubt in the minds of 
those present that an encore was wanted.—New York Herald. 


Elena Gerhardt gave a recital yesterday in Carnegie Hall, which included Ger- 
man songs exclusively, sung in German, if two by the Abbe Liszt were excepted 
The Schumann group had in it those immortal songs, ‘“‘Die Litus Blume” and ‘‘Der 
Nussbaum,’’ and need it be said that Elena Gerhardt gave au interpretation of them 
both which glowed like a flower. Her sentiment and passion and that subtle 
magnetism which no other singer who comes to us from over the seas has in quite 
so generous a measure, made Gerhardt’s work yesterday a joy and an education.- 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


One of the most agreeable and efficient lieder singers who visit this city is 
Elena Gerhardt. At her second appearance here this season, in Carnegie Hall, 
yesterday afternoon, Miss Gerhardt gave a programme constructed on master- 
pieces of song. She sang with a fine understanding and brought to each number 
resources more than adequate.—New York World. 

After an absence of a season Elena Gernardt, widely known as a Germat 
Lieder singer, appeared yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall in a song recital. 
She was welcomed by a large and enthusiastic audience, which contained a num 
ber of artists, including Mme. Sembrich, Messrs. Harold Bauer, Efram Zimbalist 
and Ernest Schelling. Miss Gerhardt again proved beyond doubt that she is a fine 
interpreter of songs, and particularly of dramatic works. 

Probably the best of the afternoon was a collection of Hugo Wolf songs, begin- 
ning with “‘“Gesang Weylas,’’ which she had to repeat and which probably was the 
artistic culmination of the recital. The same interesting writer’s ‘In den Schatten 
meiner Locken,’’ was exquisite, as was the following ‘‘Nein, yunger Herr.” At the 
close there was a group of English songs, sung with admirable diction and fol- 
lowed by encores.—New York Herald. 


Elena Gerhardt gave another song recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
and another large audience gave an enthusiastic welcome to this admirable artist 
In Miss Gerhardt’s art there is much that could be studied with profit by the usual 
laborer in the operatic vineyard. It is an art that possesses imagination, color 
and feeling; above all an art that is controlled by a brain and a perfect taste.— 
New York Tribune. 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY 
SINGS «MAGNIFICAT” 


Koemmenich Forces Not at Their 
Best in Bach’s Music—‘‘Vita 
Nuova’”’ Well Sung 


Instead of the originally scheduled 
“Joan of Arc,” by Enrico Bossi, the 
necessary scores of which were unob- 
tainable on account of the war, the New 
York Oratorio Society offered for its 
last concert of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, on Wednesday evening of last 
week, a double bill composed of Bach’s 
“Magnificat” and Wolf Ferrari’s “Vita 
Nuova.” Bossi’s oratorio has’ been 
put over to next Winter, and while 
there may have been more or less regret 
over. the necessary postponement, the 
nature of the substitution was such as 
greatly to counterbalance’ disappoint- 
ment. Last week’s attendance must 
have eased the feelings of those who 
vent periodic complaints on the laxity 
of native interest in oratorio. It was 
almost as good as on “Messiah” occa- 


sions and, though the evening did not 
start out altogether well, there was reg- 
istered sufficient enthusiasm before it 
closed. 

In one sense a Bach choral perform- 
ance in New York is an incident to be 
recorded in the reddest of letters; in 
another it provokes heart burnings—or 
has, at least, been doing so for the last 
decade or more. Bach in the field of 
choral composition is the true musical 
staff of life, but we in this community 
are left year after year to starve for 
him. To contemplate the master of mas- 
ters in the supremacy of his glory one 
must, perforce, wait until the end of 
May and then make the pilgrimage to 
Bethlehem, Pa., where Dr. Wolle and his 
devoted choir unfold the soul of Bach 
for two days with enthusiastic devotion 
if not with unassailable artistic finish. 
No local Bach experiment in nearly ten 
years can be said to have stimulated 
gratitude. We have heard the “St. 
Matthew Passion” shackled with leaden 
weights of indifference and several can- 
tatas performed with the very essence 
of perfunctoriness. Then for a space 
of several seasons there would be silence 
in what concerned Bach. 

There was joy, therefore, when Mr. 
Koemmenich announced the “Magnif- 
icat,” which the Oratorio Society last 
sang about six years ago. It seemed a 
certainty that its distinguished conduc- 
tor would provide an inspiring represen- 
tation in view of his notable feats since 
attaining his present post. The selec- 
tion of soloists—Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Alfred 
D. Shaw, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, 
bass—further strengthened the convic 
tion. Yet what actually took place was 
a performance in very few respects 
superior to those of past years. Almost 
until the final “Gloria” there prevailed 
an apathy, inertia and lack of incisiveness 
that held the work earth-bound—and this 
“Magnificat,” properly sung, soars to 
high heaven. Not in many a day has 
the Oratorio Society displayed less spirit 
and fervor, less decisiveness of rhythm, 
less accuracy of intonation, sense of 
climax or live quality of tone. The 
“Gloria,” with its surging billows of 
polyphony, was unquestionably the most 
successfully delivered section of this 
masterpiece that was for the rest so de- 
void of its exultant majesty. 

The question of tempi and dynamics 
in Bach is always debatable ground and 
what one editor supplies is usually 
sure to be nullified by the notions of an- 
other. Therefore, the conductor gen- 
erally finds himself with plenty of lee- 
way in such matters. All things con- 
sidered, however, Mr. Koemmenich’s 
tempi seemed, on the whole, too hurried 
to conform in all propriety to the evi- 
dent spirit of this music. Possibly he 
wished to avoid the implication of pedan- 
try or the peril of boredom, but certain 
it is that the work taken so fast loses 
much of its innate breadth. Then, too, it 
does not follow that passages designated 
in various editions as fortissimo ought 
necessarily to be treated mezzoforte or 
piano; or that rallentandi toward the 
close of numbers are to be entirely dis- 
regarded just because some conductors 
and players have a tendency to overdo 
them. 

The work of the orchestra was to a 
great extent unfinished and unrhythmic, 
while the four soloists acquitted them- 
selves acceptably. Mr. Whitehill’s “Quia 
fecit mihi magna” had weight, reson- 
ance and authority, though Mr. Koem- 
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Mme. Margarete Ober, the distinguished mezzo-soprano, who joined the Metropolitan Opera Company last season, has in this 
short time established herself as one of the most popular and versatile artists in American operatic life. 


menich urged the basso through it too 
quickly. In her “Quia respexit’” Marie 
Sundelius disclosed a voice notable for 
its purity in the upper register. Rose 
Bryant’s “Et exultavit” was duly ap- 
plauded. 

Things took on a much better look in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s cantata. Herein’ the 
chorus displayed most of those qualities 
that were absent in the preceding work. 
To smoothness and purity of tone and 
abundant zest they added real sensitive- 
ness and delicacy. In this, too, the or- 
chestra underwent a perceptible improve- 
ment and Mr. Whitehill gave impressive- 
ly noble utterance to the lines of Dante, 
whom Wolf-Ferrari has_ suggestively 
personified. Mme. Sundelius gave the 
few phrases of Beatrice competently. 

As for the work itself it impresses us, 
we freely admit, far less than it used 
to a half dozen or more years ago. It 
seems to have shrunken in its dimen- 
sions, to have forfeited something of its 
charm and individuality of content. In- 
deed the eclecticism of Wolf-Ferrari 
stands out strikingly to-day in this com- 
posite of Bach, Wagner, Debussy, 
Tschaikowsky and the Strauss of “Death 
and Transfiguration.” Nor does it seem 
to possess that depth or mystical quality 
we formerly fancied in it. Withal it 
has its ingenious and beautiful moments 
and the charming “Dance of the Angels” 
(in which Charles Baker played the 
piano part delightfully) had to be re- 
peated. One thing, however, the “Vita 
Nuova” proves beyond peradventure— 
namely that its composer failed lament- 
ably in his maturer days to pursue the 
fine ideals of his youth. mm. Fs F. 


Even though he obtained no addi- 
tional engagements for his American 
tour next season, Arkadv Bourstin, the 
Russian violinist, would still, according 
to his present bookings, have appear- 
ances twice a week for thirty weeks be- 
ginning September 15, 1915. 








John McCormack will give one more 
concert in New York prior to his de- 
parture for the Middle West, where he is 
engaged to appear at several music fes- 
tivals. He will sing at Carnegie Hall 
Sunday afternoon, April 11. 





NEW MELODRAMA 
BASED ON “ILIAD” 


Berlin Philharmonic Introduces It 
with Assistance of Dr. 
Wiillner 


BERLIN, Feb. 21.—The sixth Philhar- 
monic Concert last Monday, besides be- 
ing, unfortunately, the last of this sea- 
son, was of special significance in that 
for once the custom at these concerts 
was renounced and a melodrama _in- 
cluded, which, furthermore, happened to 
be a novelty. Bracketed with Gluck’s 
Overture to “Iphigenie in Aulis” and 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, the 
music for orchestra of Botho Sigwart to 
“Hector’s Burial” from Homer’s “Iliad” 
was given a first hearing. The scene 
was recited by Ludwig Wiillner in the 
admirable German translation of Voss. 

Deep intellectual penetration is an 
essential for the proper interpretation 
of this scene and Dr. Wiillner certainly 
has this qualification. On the other 
hand, we have a decided objection to the 
unnatural manner which this versatile 
artist saw fit to adopt and the unheroic, 
not to say unmanly, affectations of which 
he was guilty. Our student-day concep- 
tion of the heroism of the figures herein 
depicted could not more effectually have 
been combatted. Undoubtedly there are 
those who gape with wonder when 
Wiillner raises his voice to adapt him- 
self with a half-singing tone to a chord 
or orchestral phrase, but to the writer 
this is neither fish nor fowl, but merely 
a dallying with art. | 

The illustrative music of Sigwart de- 
serves praise for its purity of style, for 
its tasteful discretion and its finely 
colored instrumentation. Nikisch, keen- 
ly alert, successfully augmented the 
speaker’s effects with a clever use of 
his orchestral forces. 

After the foregoing, no more calming 





contrast could have been imagined than 
Nikisch’s beautiful, inspired reading of 
the “‘Eroica.” 

At the only performance in the Prinz 
Regententheater, on the 27th, of the 
opera, “Rahab,” by Baron Frankenstein, 
the Intendant of the Munich Court The- 
aters, the leading male roéle will be sung 
by Leo Slezak. This performance is be- 
ing arranged for a charitable purpose. 

At the Richard Strauss evening in the 
Philharmonie last week, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra was augmented for the 
occasion. Princess August Wilhelm at- 
tended the concert, which was conducted 
by Dr. Strauss himself. The program 
opened with the “Festliches Praeludium,” 
after which Strauss conducted his “Hel- 
denleben” and his “K6énigsmarsch.” The 
soloists were Frau Eva Plaschke von 
der Osten, who sang several orchestral 
songs, “Verfiihrung”’ and the “Gesang 
der Apollopriesterin,” and the brilliant 
pianist, Wera Schapira, of Vienna, who 
played the very effective D Minor 
“Burleske.” 





BERLIN, Feb. 26.—At to-day’s noon re- 
hearsal for the seventh symphony con- 
cert of the Royal Orchestra, Richard 
Strauss produced for the first time at 
these events the Sinfonietta of Erich 
Korngold. The work has been reviewed 
in these columns on former occasions. 
It remains to be said only that Strauss 
had apparently devoted less care to this 
interpretation than to some of his other 
performances. Before an audience which 
completely filled the opera house the 
Sinfonietta succeeded in passing muster, 
scarcely more, even though the young 
composer was given the chance to bow 
his acknowledgments from the stage. 

In the succeeding Liszt poem, “Ma- 
zeppa,” Strauss and the Royal Orchestra 
were at their best. The remaining num- 
bers were the Overture to “Egmont” and 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. 

O. P. JAcos. 





Vienna’s Society of the Friends of 
Music has opened a new concert room 
designed for the more intimate concerts, 
such as song recitals and chamber music 
performances. 
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FRENCH OPERA AT LAST IN SIGHT 

A report, as yet unconfirmed, in the New York Herald 
last week promises a sort of French operatic renaissance 
at the Metropolitan next season, induced by the success 
of the “Carmen” revival this year. A French lyric 
soprano, tenor and basso are to be engaged and there 
may be added to the répertoire, among other things, 
new productions of “Faust” and “Romeo et Juliette.” 
Altogether, there appears to be greater likelihood than 
has long been the case that the management will be 
more favorably disposed to French art than hitherto. 

Mingled with the inevitable satisfaction over this 
turn of affairs will be a feeling of wonder why the 
Metropolitan should have required so much time and 
so much urging to make up its mind to the step. Why 
should the prospective French soprano and tenor and 
bass have been held back until now? And could not the 
management have seen the light without the lesson of 
“Carmen”? The attempts at French opera in which 
the Metropolitan has indulged for the past seven years 
have been largely abortive just because the proper 
interpreters were not at hand. And furthermore, the 
fact that operas like “Julien” and “Hoffmann” failed 
there proved nothing in regard to the popular status of 
French opera as such. Oscar Hammerstein showed con- 
clusively what that was in the four years of his operatic 
career. 

The Metropolitan can do more and better things than 


“Faust” and “Romeo”—the fate of the latter is dubious 
at this age, anyhow. It ought to try conclusions with 
Massenet’s “Ariane” (a work finely suited to the 
dimensions of this house), and it certainly ought to 
make the most of the “Jongleur” and of “Samson and 
Delilah.” D’Indy’s “Fervaal” and “L’Etranger” might 
be worth attempting, and Chabrier’s “Gwendoline,” and 
if revivals of “Trovatore” are feasible and remunera- 
tive why not try conclusions with Auber’s “Muette de 
Portici”? Much else is at the disposal of those who 
truly seek, and it is not necessary to cry quits with 
the empty bombast and fustian of Meyerbeer. At all 
events, the prospect of a real French department at the 
Metropolitan is pleasing needlessly tardy as its advent 
will have been. 





OPERATIC PHCENIX IN CHICAGO 


The news of the organization of a new grand opera 
company for Chicago shows not only the brisk enter- 
prise of the windy metropolis, but also the inherently 
vital character of the institution of opera in a great 
city. 

Several penetrating writers in the last decade have 
pointed out that grand opera is the one means by which 
highly developed modern “society” becomes conscious 
of itself as such, and that its maintenance by society is 
therefore an absolute need. If the social element which 
claims diamonds, smart and costly evening gowns, and 
“family” as its distinguishing marks could not exhibit 
itself more or less as a whole in this capacity, before 
the crowd, how would the crowd really know that it 
existed, and how would “society” know that the crowd 
knew that it existed? “Society,” as such, cannot make 
street parades like a circus, for this purpose. Grand 
opera, with its pivotal “diamond horseshoe” between the 
gallery and the pit, fits the case exactly, and so 
“society” seizes upon it and maintains it. That is the 
argument. 

The promptness with which Chicago reinstates the 
institution of grand opera after the financial dis- 
couragements of the earlier attempt may be thought 
to lend some weight to the argument. Those who prefer 
to think of operatic enterprise as synonymous with 
artistic progress will probably continue to do so, though 
they must perhaps prove that artistic progress truly 
resides in operatic entertainment. 

At all events, whether perspicuous analysis deter- 
mines it to be of the social or the artistic order, Chi- 
cago’s renewed operatic activity will be viewed with 
general satisfaction. 





SYMPHONIES IN DARKNESS 

Whatever the recent performance of Scriabine’s “Poem 
of Fire” in New York did or did not prove in other re- 
spects, it did prove that listening to music in darkness 
has its peculiar advantages. When the lights were put 
down in the hall the audience broke into applause, but 
it is a little difficult to know whether this was a sign 
of approval or merely a little nervous overflow of spirits 
from a tense audience. Probably it was something of 
both. 

But for the listener, after his discovery that the shift- 
ing lights on the screen were an irrelevant nuisance, 
and not a help, it was a novel experience to avert the 
eyes and have the opportunity of hearing symphonic 
music in semi-darkness. What a relief it was to have 
the distracting brilliance of the hall, with all its im- 
pertinent ocular intrusions, done away with, to feel the 
absence of the usual eye-strain from the lights them- 
selves, and restfully to let the unmolested sound weave 
its own tone-patterns and tone-emotions in the musical 
part of the mind and soul in its own way! Why can we 
not have more of this kind of thing? Why will not 
some kind conductor try it out for us in a regular 
symphony concert, or in several, so that the merits of 
the matter may be fully tested? 

It should not be difficult to get expressions from the 
hearers which would show whether such an arrange- 
ment was generally desired or not. 

More than this, might not such a procedure redeem 
the age from the tyranny of the “virtuoso-conductor” ? 
Would it not take us back to that excellent custom of 
an earlier time when it was the purpose of the conductor 
to serve as a medium for transmitting the music to the 
audience instead of seeking to show the audience how 
well he could juggle with the orchestra? 

A sincere conductor who saw the rottenness of the 
virtuoso ideal in conducting could well afford to try the 
experiment. 

If we are such slaves of this superficially brilliant age 
as to require the distraction and dazzling of the eye 
along with our music, there are the cabarets and the 
Broadway cafés. 

Could we not enter our dream-world of tonal art 
more wholly, more singly and restfully, by not assail- 
ing the optic nerves—and all to no purpose—at the 
same time? 
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Bendix’s Work at Three World’s Fairs 


Conducting orchestras at world’s fairs seems to have 
become a fixed habit with Max Bendix, who is now con- 
ducting the organization of eighty men at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. Mr. Bendix con- 
ducted the Theodore Thomas Orchestra at the Chicago 
fair and later acted in a similar capacity at the St. 
Louis exposition. Mr. Bendix is here seen in a setting 
of the great fair at San Francisco. 


Calvé—As the result of an attack of grippe Mme. 
Calvé was unable to make several of her scheduled 
vaudeville appearances in Washington, D. C., last week. 


David—Annie Louise David, harpist, holds what is 
probably the record for appearances in a single city in 
concert. During the last twenty-six months she has had 
twenty-seven concert engagements in Newark, N. J. 


Henry—Always a lover and exponent of Edward 
MacDowell, Harold Henry, the pianist, has been invited 
by Mrs. MacDowell to pass a number of weeks in Peter- 
borough, N. H., this Summer, going over the works with 
the widow of the composer. 


De Reszke—According to a letter to a friend in this 
country, Edouard de Reszke, the famous basso, has 
been living in a cellar at Garnek, in war-swept Russian 
Poland, where he had a beautiful country home. “We 
have no coal, no means of lighting, no salt, no sugar, 
no coffee, but we have some tea left,” writes de Reszke. 


Homer—Mme. Louise Homer, the Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, is now the mother of six children. The sixth 
child, a daughter, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Homer on March 28, at their home at Rye, N. Y. She 
has been named Helen Joy Homer. Her sisters are 
Louise, Anne and Katherine, the famous twins, and 
Hester, and her brother is Sidney, Jr. 


Morrisey—To be made and honorary member of the 
bass section of a Brooklyn choir is the latest distinction 
that has come to Marie Morrisey, the contralto. Mme. 
Morrisey sang recently as a guest of the choir in ques- 
tion, and was amused a few days later to receive official 
notice of her appointment as a “full-fledged member of 
the Second Bass cart.” It was signed by each of the 
members of that section of the choir. 


Van der Veer—Nevada Van der Veer is being con- 
gratulated on her appointment to the much-sought posi- 
tion of leading contralto of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of New York. Mme. Van der Veer, who is 
one of the most popular singers in the concert and 
oratorio field, was chosen after more than fifty appli- 
cants for the position had been heard. The salary of- 
fered is said to be the largest paid any church singer in 
New York. 


_McCormack—Although John McCormack refuses to 
sing in vaudeville for any figure that could possibly be 
paid, he nevertheless made one appearance in a vaude- 
ville theater last Sunday night. This was at Keith’s 
Garden Pier Theater in Atlantic City, where the tenor 
appeared in response to an appeal of the city’s business 
men. The mere announcement of the event was enough 
to sell the house out. Appropriately to the day, Mr. 
McCormack sang “The Palms” and Gounod’s “Ave Ma- 
ria,” in addition to his Irish songs and other numbers. 


Tirindelli—Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music faculty, who has numbered 
many famous musicians among his friends, relates of 
an incident of Puccini’s initial success when the house 
of Ricordi decided to purchase his opera, “Le Villi:” 
“I met Puccini the morning of that momentous day at 
the time he was on his way to see Ricordi. I was with 
Mascagni, Buzzi-Peccia and some other friends in the 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele (Milan). As we went into 
the Café Biffi, Puccini said ‘Wait for me.’ After an hour 
we saw him coming from Ricordi’s house radiant with 
happiness. ‘Order anything you would like,’ said he, 
who, an hour before, hadn’t a centime. Now he was 
feeling as rich as a lord. Ricordi had paid him two 
thousand francs cash for his opera, but he was about 
= ae francs poorer when he had paid for that 
unch. 
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NE night George Bernard Shaw was 
invited by a friend to hear a string 
quartet from Italy. Expecting a treat, 
he accepted the invitation. Throughout 
the program he sat with a stony look on 
his face. 
Said the friend, “Mr. Shaw, those men 
have been playing together for twelve 


years.” 
' “Twelve years?” said G. B. S., in an 
incredulous voice. “Surely, we’ve been 
here longer than that.” 

* * x 


Mrs. A.—“Does my daughter’s piano 
practice annoy you?” 

Neighbor.—“Oh, not at all. But, tell 
me, what does she wear—mittens or box- 
ng gloves?”—Life. 

* * * 

A Detroit subscriber informs us that 
at a recital of Julia Culp a young woman, 
in voice that nearly equalled the fair 
Julia’s forte passages for volume, as- 
serted: 

“She is nothing here—you should hear 
her in Berlin!” 

Thus is another theory launched upon 
the public, says our correspondent. It is 
not the artist who sings, but the city 
she sings in. 

* * * 


This from London Punch: 

Very British Guest: “What! Brahms? 
You’re surely not going to sing German?” 

Hostess (apologetically): ‘‘Well, of course, 
| shall take care to sing it flat.’ 

* * x 

The children at their opening exercises 
had just listened to a number on the 
phonograph. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “who can tell 
me what great singer we have just 
heard?” 

“Caruso!” answered a small boy. 

“Good!” said the delighted teacher. 
“Now who can tell me what great man 
sang with Caruso?” 

“Crusoe’s man Friday,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 

* * * 

At a party the budding soprano had 
sung “I Hear You Calling Me,” and for 
days afterwards she was singing or hum- 
ming it to herself. 

“Tt seems to haunt me,” she said to a 
friend who had also been at the party. 

“No wonder,” said the friend. “Look 
at the way you murdered it!” 


* * &* 


It is time to begin a crusade for a pro- 
tective tariff against the free importation 
of musicians, says Louis C. Elson in the 
Musical Observer. Here are some of 
the items in his proposed schedule: 


A prima donna should be taxed fifty per 
ent upon her artistic value. This value is 
to be assessed by herself. <A large profit may 

expected to accrue from this latter point. 


A composer should be required to abjure 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg and Joseph Hol- 
brooke, A literacy test should be applied 


nd he should be required to read a Victrola 
r gramophone record at sight. 
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Pupils of Liszt should pay an extra tax 
of $250 and favorite pupils of Liszt an extra 
hundred. 

:* 2 « 

We were threatened with a Spohr 

concerto in Boston recently, adds Mr. 


Elson. That would have given a chance 
for the shortest criticism on record: 
Spohr, 
Bore, 
O’er, 
Forevermore! 
K *K * 


A word-picture of a pianist’s perform- 
ance from the viewpoint of a famous 
humorist is given in Irvin Cobb’s con- 
tribution to the New York American: 


She starts gently. She throws her head far 
back and closes her eyes dreamily, and hits 
the keys a soft, dainty little lick—tippy tap! 
Then, leaving a call with the night clerk jor 
eight o’clock in the morning, she sems to drift 
off into a peaceful slumber, but awakens on 
the moment and, hurrying all the way up to 
the other end of Main street, she slams the 
bass keys a couple of hard blows—bumetty- 
bum! And so it goes for quite a long spell 
after that: Tippy-tap !—off to the country for 
a week-end party, Friday to Monday; bum- 
etty-bum !—six months elapse between third 
and fourth acts; tippetty-tip!—two years 
later; dear me, how the old place has 
changed! Biffety-biff! Gracious, how time 
flies, for here it is Summer again and the 
flowers are all in bloom! You sink farther 
and farther into your chair and debate with 
yourself whether you ought to run like a 
coward or stay and die like a hero. One of 
your legs goes to sleep, and the rest of you 
envies the leg. 

xk *K x 

The unrest of this individual must be 
comparable to that of the one instanced 
by Baird Leonard, of the New York 
ni ° oie 
Telegraph in Orson Lowell’s simile: 

“As uneasy as a commuter during the 
last act of ‘Meistersinger.’ ” 

: & @ 

On a percentage basis, Judge shows 
how to figure up musical capacity by 
conversations at any concert. Here is 
the two per cent. brand: 


“How subtle 


is the dear Maestro to-day! 
Yet how bold- 


indeed, almost reckless in his 
interpretation! What feeling of melodic and 
harmonic refinement! What charmingly 
contrasted coloring, yet never losing his cold 
and reserved elegance.” 


And this the other extreme: 
Silence 98%. 
* OK * 

Harvard’s music studies must even be 
affecting the contributors of that uni- 
versity’s comic paper, the Lampoon. 
Viz., the following: 

“What opera did you hear last night?” 

“Cecil had the program, and he said 
it was Libretto.” 

“How amusing!” 





“Yes, wasn’t it?—because it really 
wasn’t Libretto at all!” 

And this: 

Host—“‘Must you leave so soon, Mrs. 


Tootles? I thought you were very fond 
of good music.” 
Mrs. Tootles—“I am.” 
(Mrs. Tootles' exits 
silence.) 


during blank 
* * * 

A Philadelphia reader communicates 
to us his opinion that Percy Hemus, by 
virtue of his introducing programs in 
English that everyone can understand, 
is the man who took the “con” out of 
concert. 


. # 
‘Are you musical, 
“T play the piano.” 
“That is no answer to my question.’ 


—New 


* 
Miss Ada?” 
b 


York Staats-Zeitung. 





LOVE OF PIANO NOT WANING 


Marie Hertenstein Sees Greater Interest 
in This Country 


“Love of piano playing is growing in 
America, and I attribute it entirely to 
the ever-increasing number and _ pro- 
ficiency of present-day public perform- 
ers.” Such is the declaration of Marie 
Hertenstein, the brilliant young Ameri- 


Marie 


Hertenstein, Young American 
Pianist 


can pianist, whose first season’s record 
has been mest gratifying. 

“How can one believe that a love of 
piano playing is on the wane,” continued 
Miss Hertenstein, “when one takes into 
account the enormous number of piano 
recitals played throughout the country in 
a season, particularly during the season 
just closing. With such players as 
Bauer, Busoni, Gabrilowitsch, Hofmann 
and a dozen other celebrities performing 
almost nightly, it is little short of 
ridiculous even to consider such asser- 
tions.” 

Miss Hertenstein, arriving unheralded 
in America last October, has played more 
than a score of important engagements 
throughout the country, including in the 
number many concerts in big musical 
centers. She opened her season in Lima, 
QO., as soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, followed almost immediately 
by her appearance as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in a gala 
concert in Springfield, O. Among the 
other important concerts she has played 
may be included performances in Indian- 
apolis, Toledo, Lansing, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Reading, Erie, Akron, East Liver- 
pool, Peru, Ind., and Columbus, O. 

Her manager, S. E. Macmillen, who 
left New York last week on an extended 
booking tour, stated before his departure 
that the outlook for Miss Hertensteéin’s 
1915-1916 season was most propitious. 


Catholic Oratorio Society Sings “The 
Atonement” 


Coleridge-Taylor’s oratorio, “The 
Atonement,” was sung on March 26 in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, by the Catho- 
lic Oratorio Society as its tenth annual 
production. The chorus was conducted 
by Arthur Mees, and the soloists were 
Mme. Marie Wagner, soprano; John Fin- 
negan, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. 
The Symphony Society played the or- 
chestral part. The Catholic Oratorio So- 
ciety has been trained by Mme. Selma 
Kronold, formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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\mong the few English-speaking singers who really under- 
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The London Globe, May 27, 1914. 
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ARION SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ANNUAL PROGRAM 


Richard Arnold’s Players Aided Ably by 
Louise Cummings, Muriel Silba 
and Alexander Bloch 


The orchestra of the Arion Society, 
New York, Richard Arnold, conductor, 
gave its annual concert in the hall of 
the club on Saturday evening, March 27. 
This orchestra did excellent work under 


Mr. Arnold’s baton in the “Oberon” 
Overture, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 


Chaminade’s “Pas des Echarpes” and 
“Variation,” Svendsen’s “Swedish Coro- 
nation March” and two string pieces, the 
Larghetto from Edward Elgar’s Sere- 
nade for String Orchestra and A. Wal- 
ter Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days.” 


Mr. Arnold conducted with spirit and ob- 
tained the best possible effects from his 
forces, who responded to his beat with 
enthusiasm. 

There were three assisting soloists. 
Louise Cummings, soprano, displayed a 
good voice in a “Tannhiauser” aria and 
songs by Ward-Stephens, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Grieg and Strauss. She was 
much applauded and added an encore. 
William J. Falk played her accompani- 
ments ably. Alexander Bloch, the gifted 
violinist, accompanied by Blanche 
Bloch, was heard to advantage in 
the Wagner-Wilhelmj “Albumblatt,” a 
Sgambati Gondoliera and Wieniawski’s 
D Major Polonaise. He again showed 
himself the possessor of a good tone and 
abundant technique. After his group he 

yas encored and played a Valensin 
Minuet daintily. Muriel Silba, a young 
pianist, won much favor for her play- 
ing of Paderewski’s “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” and later a group of Chopin, 
Moszowski and Godard pieces. She has 
a brilliant technique and real musical 
feeling and her playing is spirited. She 
was repeatedly recalled and encored. 


A. W. K. 





Hildegard Brandegee Completes 
cessful Eastern Tour 


DETROIT, March 27.—Hildegard Bran- 
degee, the Boston violinist, who is teach- 
ing at the Ganapol School in Detroit this 
Winter, has just completed a second suc 
cessful concert trip in the East. Miss 
Brandegee appeared with Mme. Marie 
Sundelius at the annual musicale of the 
Brockton Woman’s Club, March 15; on 
the 19th in Washington, D. C., at a 
private musicale at which various mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were present, and, 
on the 20th, gave a recital at the Arun- 


Suc- 


dell Club in Baltimcre which aroused 
enthusiasm from both public and critics. 
E. C. B. 


Cecil Fanning’s Southern Tour 


Cecil Fanning’s Southern tour has de- 
veloped into a series of marked successes. 
On March 23 the baritone, assisted as 
usual by H. B. Turpin at the piano, gave 
his fourth return recital in San Antonio, 
Tex., being heard by an effusive audience 
in the Gunter Hotel. He scored a re- 
markable success with a sort of melo- 
drama by Guy B. Williams, with words 
by Mr. Fanning. The composition, which 
has only recently been published, is 
called 


“La Princesse Lontaine.” 
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LISZT CLIMAX FOR STRANSKY’S SEASON 





“‘Dante’’ Symphony Faultlessly 
Presented in Concluding 
Philharmonic Concert 


HE final Thursday evening concert of 
the New York Philharmonic took 
place last week in the presence of a 
large audience. Mr. Stransky always 
endeavors to give the concluding event 
of the season something of a festive 
atmosphere by reserving for it a work of 
more than ordinary importance. Two 
years ago a finely wrought performance 
of the Ninth Symphony made the occa- 
sion memorable. For this season’s close 
he reserved Liszt’s monumental “Dante” 
Symphony and prepared it with exem- 
plary devotion and skill. The results ob- 
tained made last week’s concert the real 
climax of the Philharmonic’s Winter. 
For nothing that he has done does Mr. 
Stransky deserve more the profound 


gratitude of the music-loving community 
than for his revival of this masterwork. 
Until he took it from the shelf, about 
four years ago, it had been suffered to 
lie neglected by conductors for so long 
that the younger generation of concert 
goers knew nothing of its grandeur. 
Since then the Philharmonic has repeated 
it several times, to the growing enthusi- 
asm of its patrons. But last week Mr. 
Stransky and his unsurpassed orchestra 
outdid themselves and gave the sym- 
phony in a fashion that transcended even 
their previous efforts. 

Possibly from the standpoint of lavish 
invention there is somewhat less in this 
work than in the “Faust” which we re- 
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gret not to have heard this season. But 
in spite of that the “Dante” is an inex- 
haustible mine from which Liszt’s suc- 
cessors helped themselves copiously. 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Strauss and 
others made capital of many of the dar- 
ing effects and devices which Liszt in- 
vented in the days before Wagner 
dreamed seriously of “Tristan” and be- 
fore the “Nibelungen” dramas were half 
completed. Unfortunately, the public 
has come to know the imitations better 
than the original and consequently the 
symphony is, to many, extremely “full 
of quotations.” It is almost amusing to 
hear the conjurations of Klingsor in a 
work put forth a quarter of a century 
ere “Parsifal” saw the light, and duly 
to note “Romeo” and “Francesca” in a 
composition written when Tschaikowsky 
was, so to speak, still in his swaddling 
clothes. Listening to the sardonic bit- 
terness of much of the “Inferno” move- 
ment and to the mad, tumultuous fury 
with which this section closes one can 
readily realize the dismay and horror in 
which the conservatives and purists re- 
garded it in the days of its early Amer- 
ican performances. And, sophisticated 
as we are to-day, this music still retains 
the power to quicken the pulse and en- 
gross the imagination with the utmost 
vividness. ’ 

Magnificent in every respect was the 
performance of this and the “Purgatory” 
and “Paradise” sections last week. The 
delirious ending of the first part given 
with an unbridled energy that fairly left 
the listener breathless aroused a great 
demonstration of enthusiasm in response 
to which Mr. Stransky finally made the 
players rise. The “Magnificat” which 
comprises the concluding division was 
sung with exceptional smoothness, finish 
and beauty of tone by Victor Harris’s 
admirable St. Cecilia Club which has as- 
sisted in past Philharmonic performances 
of the “Dante.” Elizabeth Tudor sang 
the few solo soprano phrases very beau- 
tifully. All told, it was a performance 
of Liszt’s marvelous work that could 
have been improved in no detail. 

The concert opened with Haydn’s in- 
nocuous C Minor Symphony, after which 
the soloist of the evening, Efrem Zim- 
balist, played Spohr’s D Minor Concerto. 
The paucity of good concertos leads vio- 
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beauty of her rich voice. 
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Henriette 


Wakefield sang earnestly and well. 
New York Sun.—Miss Henriette Wake- 
field sang like the true artist she is. 
Here is a singer whose voice impresses 
one, above all else, with its sterling 
qualities. 
New York Mail.—Miss Henriette Wake- 
field is the vocal delight of the cast, and 
her singing was characterized by the 
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linists to all sorts of extremities to 
escape the monotony of eternal Beethoven- 
Mendelssohn-Tschaikowsky-Brahms repe- 
titions. Certainly little short of despera- 
tion could move one of them to bring 
this particular one from its sepulchre. It 
is a hopelessly antiquated affair, reeking 
with rose-water sentimentality. The 


‘slow movement, with its greasy chro- 


matics, is as honey liberally besprinkled 
with powdered sugar. 

To play this without blubbering 
lacrymosity is a true baal ag and 
this Mr. Zimbalist accomplished. His 
performance was finely restrained, at all 
points dignified in style and thoroughly 
distinguished. H. F. P. 


Finale of Popular-Priced Series 


A truly popular program closed Josef 
Stransky’s series of four popular-priced 
concerts and also the Philharmonic So- 
siety’s New York season on March 27 at 
Carnegie Hall. The orchestra’s offerings 
were Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
the “Oberon” Overture, the Second Liszt 


Rhapsody and Tschaikowsky’s D Major 
Violin Concerto, with Efrem Zimbalist as 
the soloist in the latter. 

Mr. Zimbalist played the Tschaikow- 
sky work with his wonted musicianly 
spirit, poetic feeling and command of 
technical resources. At the close the re- 
calls continued for what seemed a space 
of ten minutes. Mr. Stransky conducted 
this and the other three numbers with 
such inspiring fervor and skill as to ex- 
tract every iota of musical value from 
the compositions. After both the slow 
movement of the symphony and its finale 
the conductor signalled his men to rise in 
acknowledgment of the applause, while 
at the end of the program there was a 
valedictory ovation to Mr. Stransky and 
his players. K. S. C. 





Harold Briggs delighted a large audi- 
ence recently in Scranton, Pa., with his 
piano recital. Among his offerings were 
the Schumann “Carneval,”’ Op. 9, and 
also the “Appassionata” Sonata of Bee- 
thoven. 
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GOOD GRAND OPERA AT POPULAR 


PRICES, SIGNOR GALLO’S SLOGAN 





Impresario of San Carlo Company 
Ends Another Successful Tour 
of United States 


RAND OPERA as a business offers a 
G greater element of uncertainty—is, 
in reality, more of a gamble—than any 
other undertaking. Even with large 
guaranty funds, dependable subscription 
lists and subsidies operatic ventures are 
not to be viewed as dependable business 
investments, a statement borne out by 
recent history in this country. 

Nevertheless, Fortune Gallo, impresa- 
rio of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, has found a way of conducting a 
tour of the country, giving performances 
of surprising merit, paying all his sal- 
aries and still “‘making both ends meet.” 

“It is true,” he related to a MUSICAL 


AMERICA man the other day. “I have 
had to exercise much alertness and 
shrewdness in the overcoming of all the 
obstacles in the way of successful grand 
opera production, because it is acknowl- 
edged that, even in normal times, the 
business of giving grand opera is haz- 
ardous and _ precarious, and_ withal, 
rather thankless. My tour has just 
closed. While I am not ready to disclose 
my plans for next season, I may predict 
that, war or no war, I shall have a grand 
opera company—that its name will be 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
and that, upon its roster of principals 
will be some singers of fine reputation.” 

The San Carlo Company began its 
tour on September 14, 1914, and re- 
mained on the road for twenty-eight 
weeks continually, appearing in Provi- 
dence, Montreal, Toronto, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Des Moines, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Day- 
ton, Columbus, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn and other cities. 

After visiting the leading musical cen- 
ters of the West and Middle West, Im- 
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Students developed vocally, 
musically and dramatically. 
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Opera Department under Joseph Pas 
ternack, former conductor Metro- 
politan and Century Opera Co. 
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Fortune Gallo, Head of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company 


presario Gallo’s forces a few weeks ago 
decided to invade the East, where for so 
many years grand opera has been asso- 
ciated with a price so altitudinous that 
hundreds of thousands of music stu- 
dents have never been able to enjoy it. 
Pittsburgh was made the gateway for 
the Eastern crusade of the Gallo com- 
pany, and newspaper reports tell of rec- 
ord-breaking audiences that greeted the 
young impresario’s artists. Baltimore 
next placed the seal of approval upon 
Signor Gallo’s operas at $2 per seat, 
and Philadelphia, Washington, Brooklyn 
and Wilmington have given enthusiastic 
recognition to the venture. 

The roster of principals of the San 
Carlo company embraces four sopranos, 
three mezzos, four tenors, three bari- 
tones and two bassos—sufficient, it ap- 
pears, for the forming of three different 
casts. Signor Gallo’s artists sing but 
three times a week. It is indeed a big, 
happy, well-contented family, this San 
Carlo organization. Its performances 
have been received with considerable ac- 
claim everywhere, and even while the 
works presented have in the main been 
more or less of the standard repertoire, 
they have been so well sung as to prove 
artistic successes and there has been but 
little call for “novelties.” 





Boston Symphony Closes Brooklyn 
Season 


The last of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s concerts in Brooklyn this sea- 
son took place on March 19. It was un- 
rivalled in its interest and in the enthu- 
siasm which it awakened, Dr. Muck and 
the players being brought to the foot- 
lights at the close of the program to 
respond to the plaudits. The “Jupiter’ 
Symphony, by Mozart, began the concert, 
the performance captivating the hearers 
in an unmistakable fashion. Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” was also _ fascinatingly 
played. Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on 
a Rococo Theme,” for violoncello, intro- 









duced Beatrice Harrison, the soloist, who 
played with fine artistic discernment and 
produced a tone that was highly sym- 
pathetic. The good cheer of Dvorak’s 
“Carnival” ended the program in fitting 
manner. oo << FB. 


Dr. Philip Greeley Clapp to Direct Music 
at Dartmouth 


The trustees of Dartmouth College, 


-. Hanover, N. H., have announced the ap- 


pointment of Dr. Philip Greeley Clapp 
as director of music. Dr. Clapp was 
graduated from Harvard in 1908 and re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1911. He 
was one of the organizers of the Pierian 
Sodality, of Harvard, which he served 
two years as conductor. After receiving 
his doctor’s degree he studied composi- 
tion and conducting in Stuttgart with 
Max Schillings. He has written several 
symphonies, one of which has_ been 
played by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Dr. Clapp has been for several 
months assistant professor of music in 
Boston University, but has devoted the 
major part of his time to private teach- 
ing. 





Albert Spalding Heard in Brooklyn 


The influence of Albert Spalding was 
appreciated in Brooklyn on March 14 
when an audience which could not be 
fully seated gathered at the Commercial 
High School to hear this violinist. . His 
offerings individually evoked unstinting 
praise. They included Porpora’s Sonata 
in G, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in B Minor, 
Bach’s “Siciliana,” Menuet and Gavotte, 
by Veracini; Dvorak’s “Mazurek,” “Ala 
bama,” by Mr. Spalding; Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscow” and Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske.” André Benoist accom- 
panied at the piano with artistic skill. 

So. & TF. 





Isadora Duncan Begins Month’s Season 
at the Century 


Isadora Duncan began a month’s sea- 
son of classic dancing at the Century 
Opera House on March 25. Her pro- 
gram was a repetition of one she had 
given in New York earlier in the season, 
most of the music being Schubert’s. The 
auditorium of the Century presented a 
strange appearance, all the orchestra 
chairs having been removed to make way 
for an extension of the stage apron. 
The draping of the stage and the light- 
ing lent added beauty to the picturesque 
posturings and dances of Miss Duncan 
and her exceedingly well trained pupils. 





“Samson” and Coleridge Taylor Works 
in Nashua Festival 


NASHUA, N. H., March 26.—On the 
fourteenth annual Music Festival of 
Nashua, May 13 and 14, Saint-Saens’s 
“Samson and Delilah” will be sung by 
the MacDowell Choir and Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” and 
“The Death of Minnehaha” are to be 
sung by the High School chorus. Five 
artists have been engaged for the fes- 
tival, Mildred Potter, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Dorothy Maynard, William Wheeler 
and Oscar Huntting, besides Mrs. Anna 
Melendy Sanderson, a local pianist. The 
Boston Festival Orchestra will furnish 
the instrumental music, and Eusebius G. 
Hood will again conduct. 





Tollefsens Greeted Enthusiastically at 
Brooklyn Club 


Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen of the Tollef- 
sen Trio were the assisting artists at 
the March meeting of the Chiropean 
Club of Brooklyn. Also assisting on the 
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program was Florence Anderson-Otis, 
who sang a number of charming songs 
by Hallet Gilberté most effectively ac- 
companied by the composer. The speak- 
ers for the afternoon were Mme. von 
Klenner, the president of the National 
Opera Club of America, and Hamilton 
Ormsbee, dramatic critic of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, who delivered a short ad- 
dress on “Some Memories of the The- 
ater.” Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen played 
groups of solos and were received with 
much enthusiasm. 

The Tollefsen Trio will give the final 
concert of the People’s Symphony series 
at the Washington Irving High School 
in New York, giving a first public per- 
formance of the new trio by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 


Saslavsky Quartet Closes Concert Series 
in Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 23.—The 
Winter concert series closed Saturday 
evening with its best number provided 
by the Saslavsky Quartet. The Woman’s 
Music Club and Converse College are 
to be congratulated on the success of the 
course. Mr. Saslavsky, always a favorite 
in this city, where he has appeared many 
times as concertmaster of the Damrosch 
Orchestra, received warm applause, and 
before the evening was over the entire 
quartet was well established in the ad- 
miration of the audience. The work of 
Mr. Renaud, the ’cellist, pleased greatly, 
and it is a source of pleasure that both 
he and Mr. Saslavsky are to be soloists 
at the annual festival in April. The 
opening number, “America,” by Dvorak, 
was exquisitely played, as also was the 
nocturne from the quartet by Borodine. 
“Molly on the Shore” proved pleasing to 
popular tastes and was graciously re- 
peated. J. KR. D. J. 





Julia Culp and Percy Grainger in Joint 
Providence Recital 


PROVIDENCE, March 24.—Through the 
efforts of Albert M. Steinert, Mme. Julia 
Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, was heard 
here again this season in a joint con- 
cert in Infantry Hall Saturday after- 
noon with Percy Grainger, the Australian 
composer-pianist. Mme. Culp’s flawless 
interpretations and voice of rare beauty 
stirred the audience to repeated expres- 
sions of pleasure. Mr. Bos was _ her 
accompanist as usual. Mr. Grainger, 
who was heard here for the first time, 
created a strong impression by his orig- 
inal and musicianly interpretations. 

G. F. H. 





Harpist Salzedo, at Front, in Perfect 
Health 


A card from the front comes to Musi- 
CAL AMERICA from Carlos Salzedo, the 
noted French harpist, who responded to 
the call soon after war broke out. Mr. 
Salzedo, who writes from Toul, is in per- 
fect health, according to his communica- 
tion. 
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SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 
TO BE PERPETUATED 


Spargur Made Permanent Head 
of Organization, Soon to Be 
- Incorporated 


SEATTLE, Wash., March 23.—Accord- 
ing to an action taken at the rehearsal 
of the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra 
yesterday the organization will soon in- 
corporate and devote its efforts to en- 
larging the scope of the orchestra’s ac- 
tivities. John M. Spargur, the founder 
of the orchestra, was unanimously elected 


permanent conductor. One of the chief 
features of the organization’s plans will 
be the promotion of popular and prome- 
nade concerts. Nicholas Oeconomacos 
was chosen president of the new body, 
William Hedley, vice-president, Orville 





Snyder, secretary, and Erwin Gastel, 
treasurer. The board of governors in- 
cludes Albany Ritchie, Hale Dewey, 


William Murray and Charles Morris. 
Unless the plans of the city’s park 
commissioners undergo some change, 
many of the city’s parks will be without 
the customary band concerts this Sum- 
mer. Ata recent meeting of the board 
an appropriation was made to cover only 
one park, but furnished a provision for 
the formation of amateur bands. This 
measure has been strongly opposed by 
Mayor Gill, who has expressed great fa- 
vor for municipal music. ch is 





Hambourg Brothers in Tschaikowsky 
Program in Toronto 


Toronto, March 24.—The Hambourg 
brothers, Mark, Boris and Jan, -were 
associated last week in a concert of 
unique character. It: was a Tschaikow- 
sky program all through and was given 
close attention by one of the best audi- 
ences which have assembled in Massey 
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-ou in Mr. Bailhe’s book. Each exercise applies 
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Hall for some time. The opening num- 
ber was the Trio, for piano, ’cello-and 
violin, performed with splendid effect, 
even if the two strings were somewhat 
dwarfed by the piano. The second num- 
ber was the first movement of the Vio- 
lin Concerto in D Major, which gave 
Jan Hambourg’s brilliant technique and 
warmth of tone a fine exemplification. 
Boris Hambourg reached artistic heights 
in the Variations on a Theme Rococo. 
The climax of the concert was reached 
when Mark Hambourg played the Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor, his use of dy- 
namics being astonishing. The accom- 
paniments were well played by an orches- 
tra in charge of Luigi von — - 


KASNER QUARTET CONCERT 


A Strong Program of Chamber Music 
in Bloomfield 


The Kasner Quartet, Jacques Kasner, 
violinist, and Diana Kasner, accompan- 
ist, furnished the program for the Men’s 
Club of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomfield, N. J., on Thursday evening, 
March 18. The quartet was heard in 
groups of smaller numbers and in the 
American Quartet of Dvorak (by re- 
quest). The latter was: played with 
excellent ensemble and proved most in- 
teresting to the audience, which recalled 
the quartet several times. Of the other 
selections the Andante Cantabile from 
the Tschaikowsky quartet and Frederick 
Preston Search’s “Aztec Dance” were so 
well played that encores were de- 
mand 

Mr. Kasner was heard in two Kreisler 
numbers, which he played with fine tech- 
nical finish and style. He was compelled 
to add the “Tambourin Chinois,” also by 
Kreisler, as an encore. The success of 
Mr. Kasner and the quartet was such 
that they have been re-engaged. 











Joint Tour for Adele Krueger and Nana 
Genovese 


Mme. Adele Krueger, the soprano, who 
has filled more than forty concert en- 
gagements during the present season, 
and Mme. Nana Genovese, the contralto, 
formerly of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, who was prevented from making 
a European tour this season owing to 
the war, have been engaged for a joint 
recital tour during the months of April 
and May. Their manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, has already booked more than fif- 
teen concerts in cities of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 
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SPOKANE ORCHESTRAL 
AND CHORAL EVENTS 


Philharmonic and Male Chorus in 
Fine Concerts-Exposition of 
School Music 


SPOKANE, Wash., March 25.—The most 
telling musical event of the week was 
the appearance of the Spokane Philhar- 
monic Society on March 21. There was 
a large audience and frequent applause 
punctuated the program. The most im- 
portant offering was Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony, which had many points of 
excellence, the interpretation being on a 
high plane. 

The Mendelssohn Male Chorus, under 


the efficient direction of H. W. Newton, 
gave the second of its concerts on March 
16. The chorus sang with an unanimity 
and an entrain which the audience thor- 
oughly enjoyed. There was resonance 
of tone, fine shading, expression and 
rhythm. The feature of the evening was 
the singing of the “Armorer’s Song” 
from “Robin Hood” by F. J. Blount, 
basso. 

A packed house listened attentively to 
an afternoon of organ music on March 
21 by J. J. McClellan, organist of the 
Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. 

Extremely interested was the large 
audience at the Central Christian 
Church on the evening of March 19, to 
hear a demonstration of public school 
music by classes from the grade schools. 
Grace Holman, supervisor of public 
school music, gave the introductory re- 
marks and put the pupils through their 

M. S. 


paces. 
1 





Carl Friedberg to Teach in America 


During the Summer 


Owing to conditions brought about by 
the European war an unusually large 
number of distinguished artists will re- 
main in America during the coming Sum- 
mer. This will be a direct benefit to 


many piano teachers and music stu- 
dents, who will thus have an oppor- 
tunity to study with teachers who other- 
wise would not be in America after the 
close of their concert tours. One of 
these artists who will remain here dur- 
ing the Summer is Carl Friedberg, the 
pianist, who for many years has held 
the post of director of the artists’ course 
at the Cologne Conservatory of Music. 
Annie Friedberg, who managed his con- 
cert tour during the season just closing, 
has had many inquiries from pupils de- 
siring to study with Mr. Friedberg this 
Summer. 





YOUNG PIANIST’S GIFTS 





Aline van Biarentzen Displays Qualities 
of High Promise 


The first New York recital of Aline 
van Barentzen, on Friday evening, 
March 19, was of an order to establish 
beyond doubt the fact that this voung 
woman has within Fer the substantial 
material for a great career. To a large 
audience she nresented an interesting 
program which included Beethoven’s So- 
nata “Appassionata” and Schumann’s 
*Papillons” as the opening compositions. 
In the sonata, op. 35, of Chopin she gave 
a new coloring; an interpretation to the 
time-worn Marche Funébre which the 
audience welcomed gladly. The last 
three offerings were the Schubert-Heller 
“Die Forelle,’” the Wagner-Brassin 
“Feuerzauber” and the twelfth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody of Liszt. 

Miss Barentz2n's youth precludes from 
her playing a steadiness which will no 
doubt be hers as she continues to mature. 
The chief charm of her readings lies in a 
spontaneous painting of tone, and a 
naive rather than iature intellectual 
understanding; her technic is not yet 
faultless, but the left-hand passages 
were unblurred and clearly cut. A.S. 





Tina Lerner Returns to Europe 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, 
sailed for Europe aboard the Ancona 
last week. The tour just completed was 
her fourth in this country, and took her 
from coast to coast. 
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positive he is a good teacher. 
Basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Lankow, basso, 





Giacomo GUINSBOURG, Teacher of Singing 


I hereby approve of Mr. Giacomo Guinsbourg’s method of vocal teaching. 
My sincerest wishes to 


I also am 
him.—Adamo Didur, 


I have heard Mr. Giacomo Guinsbourg’s pupils on several occasions at his studio in 
New York City, and I found all his pupils guided in a systematic Italian bel canto 
method of singing, which naturally reflects the ability of their teacher. With sin 
cerest wishes for your success, Mr. Guinsbourg. Very truly yours, Edward 
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Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CHAMPIONS AMERICAN POETRY AS INSPIRATION TO COMPOSERS 








Harriet Ware Has Found Texts 
in Her Own Country for All 
But Three of Her Twenty- 
Three Songs and Choral 
Works—Edwin Markham Her 
Collaborator in Her New Can- 
tata, “Undine” 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


T was evident that an event of happy 
import had occurred at No. 39 West 
Thirty-second street, on a _ recent 
Wednesday morning. There was an un- 
dercurrent of pleased excitement in the 
atmosphere, and W. L. Coghill, the man- 
ager of the John Church Company, wore 
a beaming smile. And not without rea- 
son, for Harriet Ware had just arrived 
from her Garden City studio with the 
completed manuscript score of her new 


choral work “Undine,” the outcome of 
two years of unremitting artistic labor 
and devotion. The privilege of hearing 
the composer play her new work, and 
of learning something about how it came 
to be composed had been accorded the 
interviewer, and in the quiet of an upper 
chamber containing a piano, Miss Ware 
told the story. 

But first she had a word to say anent 
publishers and, as one of the most popu- 
lar of American song-writers in the 
higher and more artistic sense of the 
word “popular,” Miss Ware’s opinions 
as to publishers are entitled to respect. 
“My publishers have been very insistent 
in trying to persuade me to let them 
have the score of ‘Undine’ before now, 
especially after they heard portions of 
the work in manuscript. And of course 
I, myself, wished to let them have it as 
soon as possible. But I am not a rapid 
worker. I must develop my original in- 
spiration until I am satisfied that it rep- 
resents the nearest approach possible 
to its ultimate perfection. Perfection, 
at whatever cost- of time and toil, must 
be the composer’s ideal. Now,” con- 
tinued Miss Ware with a smile, “my 
publishers have forgiven me for not giv- 
ing them ‘Undine’ sooner, and I have 
forgiven them for wanting me to do so, 
and ‘Undine’ itself is not the loser. Of 
this I am convinced.” 


Fascination of “Water Music” 


“How did I come to write ‘Undine’? 
Because the legend of Undine, the water- 
nymph, embodies the striving of the ele- 
mental spirit to win a soul, to attain 
immortality, though to do so she must 
give up immunity to suffering and sor- 
row, and share that of humanity. Un- 
derlying the deep thought of immortal- 
ity was the charm of writing ‘water 
music.’ The water sounds in nature 
have always spelled music to me. I re- 
member that, when I was a little girl 
and lived in my grandfather’s old-fash- 
ioned house, there was a cistern in the 
basement underneath the dining-room. 
Once, while playing with my dolls, I 
heard the dripping of the rain water 
as it ran from the eaves through a pipe 
into the cistern, and down I went on the 
carpet, lying flat on my face, to listen 
to it When my mother came into the 
room a few moments later, she asked, 





Harriet Ware, Composer (on the left), and Edwin Markham, the Poet. 
Ware Recently Completed Her Cantata, “Undine,” the Poem of Which 
Mr. Markham Wrote at Her Behest 


‘What are you doing?’ ‘Listening to the 
music,’ was my answer. ‘Music?’ said 
my mother, astonished, ‘Where is the 
music?’ And, as a child would, I ex- 
plained that the gurgling and dripping 
of the water into the cistern made 
beautiful music to me. 

“The patter of rain, the murmur of 
the brook, the drip of water from the 
oars, and the roar and boom of the surf 
have always been full of musical beauty 
and suggestion to me. My piano solo, 
‘The Song of the Sea,’ came to me at 
the seashore, and a great shell that had 
been washed up by the waves actually 
murmured its theme into my ear. My 
‘Boat Song’ and others among my vocal 
compositions also bear witness to this 
preference. No two motives could have 
voiced a stronger appeal to me than the 
wonderful idea of immortality, gained 
through sacrifice, and the joy of mak- 
ing my music express the liquid ele- 
mental charm of the voices of the water 
spirits. 


Mr. Markham’s Poem 


“And how did Mr. Markham come to 
be my collaborator? I felt that as an 
American composer an American poet— 
and preferably the greatest—would best 
be able to take my suggestion, and de- 
velop it in poetry that would be not 
alone an inspiration, but one that would 
lead me to do my best. And I knew that 
Mr. Markham could put into a poem the 
thought uppermost in my mind, for I 
had already set one of his Fay songs to 
music, in which the Fay says: ‘I shall 
suffer and find me a soul.’ But when I 
first went to him he told me it was im- 
possible for him to stop a most impor- 
tant piece of work upon which he was 
engaged. When I told him my idea, 
however, he became enthusiastic and 
dropped everything else to write ‘Un- 
dine’ for me. I appreciate more than I 
can tell that a man like Mr. Markham, 
one of the greatest of living poets, 
should have paid me this compliment.” 

“Then you believe that the American 
composer should seek inspiration in 
American poesy?” Miss Ware was asked. 
“T do. I really think I have a genius 
for knowing a true poem when I see it. 
Of the twenty-two songs and choral 
works I have composed, the texts of all 


Miss 


but three were written by Americans. 
And I feel proud of the American poets 
whose verse I have used, among whom, 
aside from Mr. Markham, are Sidney 
Lanier, Bayard Taylor, Cale Young 
Rice, Carter S. Cole, Helen Holcombe, 
Janet Porter, Marie Van Voerse, Harry 
Forsyth, Arthur Davison Ficke, J. I. C. 
Clarke, Montross Moses and Cecil Fan- 
ning. 


A Tribute to John C. Freund 


“And in connection with the debt the 
American composer owes American lit- 
erary effort, the work of Mr. John C. 
Freund should not be forgotten. Mr. 
Freund uses prose, but American com- 
posers whose cause he has so gallantly 
championed in the face of initial dis- 
couragement and opposition, cannot help 
but feel that he has done for them what 
the sublimest poetry might have failed 
to accomplish. And now I am going 
to play you ‘Undine.’ ” 

“Undine,” as Miss Ware played it, 
was a revelation of lyric musical beauty 
and dramatic vigor. It is capable of 
presentation in three-fold form: as a 
cantata for female voices, with soli for 
soprano and tenor; as a one-act grand 
opera, with scenery and in costume, and 
as a solo sextet. The work is scored 
for orchestra and piano, the piano 
treated as a solo instrument as in the 
piano concerto, and represents a perfect 
welding of the musical and poetic ele- 
ments. Miss Ware’s playing of the 
score was interspersed with appreciative 
comment on the beauties of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s poem; and, in the opinion of the 
listener, the music is altogether worthy 
of its text. 

The work has a unity of musical 
interest and attainment which makes it 
difficult to single out individual numbers 
for comment. Yet the imaginative 
power of the Overture to Part One, in 
which the call of the sea-nymphs rises 
above the tumultuous Meeresweben of 
the waves; Undine’s noble aria, “I must 
suffer and find me a soul,” and the allur- 
ing rhythmic sweep and glowing tonal 
color of the music in which the sea- 
nymphs plead with her to return to 
them, deserve mention. Following the 
instrumental Interlude connecting Parts 
One and Two is a tenor aria, rich in 


No Cost of Time and Toil Too 
Great for This Composer in 
Striving to Perfect Her Works 
—How She Came to Write 
‘“Undine’’—Her Tribute to 
John C. Freund and His 
Propaganda 


melody 
vigor ; 


and vibrant with dramatic 

another beautiful solo for so- 
prano, and a magnificent climaxing 
chorus. It is not too much to say that 
“Undine” is a triumph of sustained in- 
spiration. 


Miss Ware’s Finest Work 


As Miss Ware explains it: “Mr. 
Markham’s poem stirred my imagina- 
tion to its very depths in the thought 
of how a pure earthly love may be 
transformed and glorified when Immor- 
tality is its goal. I shall be busy for 
another week with the final proofs, and 
then ‘Undine’ is to go straight to press. 
But of one thing I am sure, that if I 
had not been ready to give ‘Undine’ all 
my thought and all my effort until such 
time as my artistic consciousness told 
me that I had done my best with it, it 
would not have satisfied me, nor would 
it have had those chances of winning 
the general success to which I hope it 
may be entitled.” 

It may be added that those who have 
heard “Undine’—in manuscript only 
and without the added beauty of its 
orchestral coloring—do not doubt its suc- 
cess for a moment; for it is undoubtedly 
the finest work on a large scale which 
Miss Ware has thus far composed. 


FRANCES WOOLWINE’S DEBUT 





Mezzo-Soprano Heard in Recital with 
Aid of Mr. Bos 


Another of the many New York débuts 
of American singers with operatic ex- 
perience abroad was that of Frances 
Woolwine, mezzo-soprano, at Rumford 
Hall on March 25. An item of novelty 
was the fact that the recital marked the 
appearance of a new manager, Charles 
Prescott Poore. Miss Woolwine was 
assisted admirably by Coenraad v. Bos, 
who has aided various new singers in 
their débuts of late. 

Miss Woolwine scarcely did herself 
justice in her opening set of arias, the 
“Voce di Donna” from “Gioconda” and 
“Che faro senza Euridice.” From that 
point her performance took on added 
good qualities, with a repetition demand- 
ed of the Schumann “Lorelei” and with 
the Schubert “Aufenthalt” given an ex 
tremely artistic presentation. In the 
group in English the Henschel “Morn- 
ing Hymn” and Margaret Hoberg’s “An 
April Shower” were redemanded, while 
much applause went to Herman F inck’s 
“Little Man,” more in fact than the song 
itself merited. Schumann’s “Widmung” 
was added at the close. The singer dis- 
played a well-rounded voice of especially 
big volume, as well as considerable in- 


terpretative taste. One might have 
wished for a more skilful use of the 
mezza voce. The reception given the 
artist was most cordial. i a ae 
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FURTHER PROTECTION FOR COMPOSERS 


Laws Now Give Americans Fees 
on British-Made Records of 
Their Works 


O* importance to American com- 

posers is an information circular 
sent out from Washington by the Copy- 
right Office of the Library of Congress 
containing the texts of a Copyright Or- 
der in Council at the Court of Great 
Britain and of a Proclamation by the 
President of the United States. 

The former document records the fact 
that after January 1, 1915, all authors 
and composers of musical works who are 
subjects of the United States shall have 
the same rights under the British Copy- 
right act, 1911, as if the authors and 
composers had been British subjects. The 


President’s proclamation provides that 
after January 1, 1915, subjects of Great 
Britain shall have protection for their 
musical works in the United States 
against reproduction by means of me- 
chanical contrivances, just the same as 
the American authors and composers of 
musical works. Exception is made in 
the case of subjects of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Newfoundland. 

Formerly the American authors and 
composers of musical works did not re- 
ceive royalties on the mechanical repro- 
ductions of their works that were made 
by manufacturers of Great Britain. Nor 
did the British authors and composers 
received a similar royalty on the records 
of their works made by American firms. 
The issuance of the above-mentioned 
President’s Proclamation and Order of 
Council extends the copyright laws of 
the two countries so that each gives the 
other reciprocal protection for its crea- 
tive workers in music. 





SCHONBERG SEXTET HAS 
FIRST BOSTON HEARING 


Kneisel Quartet Plays One of the Earlier 
Works and Audience Finds It 
Entertaining 


Boston, March 17.—The Kneisel 
Quartet put on the program of its last 
concert of the season in Boston, which 
took place last evening in Steinert Hall, 
the Sextet of Arnold Schénberg, Op. 5, 
for two violins, two violas and two 
’celli, which was heard for the first time 
in this city. 

In Boston we have now encountered 
Schonberg the high, the middle and the 
low. The sextet is more agreeable 
music than the Quartet in D Minor, pro- 
duced here last season by the Flonzaleys 
—which, however, is by far the more 
mature work of the two—and both of 
these compositions are far more intel- 
ligible and also more agreeable than the 
“Five Orchestral Pieces” played earlier 
this season by Dr. Muck. 

The Sextet was admirably played by 
the Kneisels and it made an immediate 
appeal. In fact, few compositions of 
chamber music have had such an enthu- 
siastic reception here. The Sextet was 
inspired by the poem, “Verklarte Nacht,” 
in the volume by Richard Dehmel, 
“Woman and the World.” The music 
is entertaining, however, without a pro- 
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gram—romantic, often of poignant 
beauty and harmonic richness. It is 
easy for the hearer to work up a little 
drama for himself. 

For all that I doubt much whether 
Schonberg to-day would recognize his 
earlier composition as one of his repre- 
sentative works. In fact there is much 
m the composition, with all its atmos- 
phere, which is cheap and obvious, and 
bordering closely on what is theatrical 
rather than dramatic, and there is not 
invariable continuity and logic of de- 
velopment. 

Other compositions were Brahms’s 
Quartet in A Minor, and a Quintet by 
Boccherini in C major. The hall was 
well filled. O. D. 


HAGERSTOWN CHORAL CONCERT 


Conductor Roderick Leads His Forces 
in Praiseworthy Performance 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp., March 12.—The 
Choral Society, under the direction of 
Charles Howard Roderick, gave _ its 
concert last evening in the Trinity Sun- 
day School Room, with Cecile Smith, 
pianist, and Margaret Roessner, soprano, 
as soloists. 

Mr. Roderick led his singers in Owst’s 
“Weary Wind of the West,” the “Bridal 
Chorus” from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” 
two excerpts from Carl Busch’s “King 
Olaf,” Harry T. Burleigh’s settings of 
the negro spirituals, “Deep River” and 
“Dig My Grave,” and the “Prayer” from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria.” There was 
much to admire in the manner in which 
these works were sung, the balance be- 
ing good and the quality of tone praise 
worthy. 

Miss Smith played MacDowell’s D 
Minor Concerto with good effect and also 
shorter pieces by Brahms and Chopin, 
exhibiting a well developed technique 
and musical understanding. There were 
songs by Marion Bauer, Horsman and 
Sans-Souci for Miss Roessner, an excel- 
lent soprano, who was also heard to ad- 
vantage in the Mascagni number, her 
part being the Santuzza music.. The ac- 
companists of the evening were Jessie 
Mockel, Hannah Down and Ralph Boyer. 








Jenny Dufau and Katharine Goodson 
Join in Columbus Recital 


CoLumMBus, O., March 10.—A large 
and appreciative audience gathered last 
evening in Memorial Hall to listen to the 
two eminent artists, Jenny Dufau, color- 
atura soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, and Katharine Good- 
son, one of the foremost living women 
pianists. Mlle. Dufau opened her pro- 
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gram with an English number, Handel’s 
“Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” and Munro’s 
“My Lovely Celia,” and followed this 
with dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” which 
displayed her coloratura to fine advan- 
tage. Again in the Polonaise from 
Thomas’s “Mignon” she met the exacting 
vocal demands in a way to evoke en- 
thusiasm. The delicate pianissimo tones 
at Mlle. Dufau’s command were revealed 
in a French folk-song, which she gave as 
an encore. <A miscellaneous group of 
songs closed the soprano’s program. Ad- 
mirable accompaniments were furnished 
by Charles Lurvey, at the piano, espe- 
cially in the Polonaise. Miss Goodson’s 
performance, technically and from the 
standpoint of musicianship, was without 
flaw. 


ADDRESS FOR TEACHERS 





Hinshaw and Bispham Speak Before 
Members of State Association 

William Wade Hinshaw, the popular 
American basso, addressed the members 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association at the Musicians’ Club, New 
York, on Monday evening, March 22. He 
was introduced by the president, Fred- 
erick W. Schlieder, and after his in- 
teresting discourse he was followed by 
David Bispham, who spoke extemporan- 
eously on American composers and their 
work. 

Mr. Hinshaw’s subject related to the 
successful production of opera in this 
country. His idea is that opera should 
be for the masses. Mr. Hinshaw praised 
highly the performances given by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, but said 
that half the enjoyment felt by the pub- 
li¢ was taken away upon hearing in- 
cessantly about the annual financial 
losses, as well as the scandals. He also 
spoke at length of chorusless opera, an 
idea which he had first brought forth in 
a published interview with a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative some weeks ago. 
He ended by giving certain statistics 
compiled by John C. ¥reund as to Amer- 
ica’s expenditures on music. A. S. 


The German song, “Deutschland iiber 
Alles,” will be eliminated in future from 
German readers in the schools of On- 
tario, Can., according to a decision of 
the Education Department in Toronto. 





PEABODY ARTISTS WIN 
ORCHESTRAL SUCCESSES 


Director Randolph, Gustav Strube and 
E. M. Morris Add to Prestige of 
Famous Institute 


BALTIMORE, March  18.—Baltimore, 
through the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, has been conspicuously “on the 
musical map” the present season. A 
short while ago Edward M. Morris, pian- 
ist, a recent graduate, created something 
of a sensation by his performance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and later with the Phila 
delphia Symphony Orchestra at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Gustav Strube, 
who occupies the chair of harmony and 
composition at the conservatory, ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Dr. Kar! 
Muck, playing his most recent composi- 
tion, ‘Variations on an Original Theme.”’ 
The composition made a deep impression 
and Dr. Muck decided to give it on the 
tour of the o-chestra. 

Last week the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
under Louis Zach, conductor, performed 
Mr. Strube’s overture “Puck” and the 
musical reviewers were loud in their 
praise of the work. To cap the climax 
the director, Harold Randolph, went to 
Philadelphia, where he was the soloist 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Leopold Stokowski, at its con- 
cert, on Saturday evening. He played 
Beethoven’s G Major Concerto and made 
Philadelphia musicians realize that Balti- 
more is the headquarters of a musica! 
colony of the highest calibre. 

The fact was emphasized that Mr. 
Randolph was a purely American-trained 
musician, having received his entire mu 
sical education at the school of which 
he is now the head. Speaking on this 
point, the critic of the Philadelphia 
Press said that, “to the true patriot and 
to the lover of the best in music such an 
exhibition of piano playing as Mr. Ran 
dolph gave must have left a deep impres 
sion and must have emphasized the fact 
that there are as great musicians practi 
cally in our midst as we are able to im 
port, with the absence, however, of the 
halo that is always thrown about the for 
eign product.” 





SCHELLING 
‘‘America’s Own Master Pianist.”’ 


Already engaged by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, for a pair of New York concerts, and 
for appearances with the orchestra on tour. 


Already engaged by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. 


Already engaged by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


For remaining dates in Schelling’s First Coast 
to Coast Tour, 1915-16, please address, 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, JR. 


(ALLAN CAHILL, 
Associate Mgr.) 


FAeolian Hall, 
New York City 





Mme. Elise 


The Distinguished Wagnerian 


Soprano and _ Lieder 


Claridge, New York. 


44th St. 


Singer 


has opened an operatic school in the Hotel 
Mme. Kutscherra, after a 
brilliant career in the leading opera houses of 
Europe, is prepared to teach singers in all phases 
of the vocal art, including tone placement, inter- 
pretation and operatic routine and répertoire. 


Telephone 7100 Bryant 
and Broadway 


Kutscherra 




















System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners 





Address for Booklet 
Classes: - Ne 
L 8 
Classes: New York, June 10; Asheville, N. C., August 10. 


CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
11 W. 36th St., New York 
Portland, June 18; Chicago, Aug. 10 New 
York, Sept. 18. 
MARY C. ARMSTRONG 
Studio, 100 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 
3914 Third St., San Diego, Cal. 
Classes: San Francisco, July 
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FINANCIAL GAIN FOR 
DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 


(increase of More than Seventeen Per 
Cent. This Season Over Last in 
Receipts from New York 
Concerts 


The annual report of the Symphony 
society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
onductor, for 1914-1915, the first since 
he endowment of the orchestra by its 
president, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
shows gratifying results, financially as 
vell as artistically. Although $14,000 
nore than last year was expended on the 
irchestra the total receipts for the eight 
riday and sixteen Sunday afternoon 
‘oncerts show an increase of more than 
seventeen per cent. over the preceding 
year. 

The activities of the society in Greater 
New York were as follows: Twenty-four 
‘oncerts were given in the regular sub- 
cription series at AXolian Hall (sixteen 
Sundays and eight Fridays), six sym- 
phony concerts for young people at Car- 
negie Hall, and five concerts in Brooklyn. 

In addition to this the society gave five 
“Master Composers’ Concerts” at Car- 
negie Hall, which were repeated in 
Brooklyn at the Academy of Music, and 
in each of which the orchestra had the 
assistance of a pianist of first rank. 








$3,000 Realized for Polish Relief by Bos- 
ton Concert 


Boston, March 26.—About $3,000 was 
added to the coffers of the Polish Relief 
Fund of this city, realized from the huge 
benefit concert given at the Boston Opera 
House yesterday afternoon. An illus- 
trious list of artists contributed the pro- 
gram, including Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, with Frank LaForge as her ac- 
companist. The Overture, “La Princesse 
Jaune,” Saint-Saéns, was conducted by 
Wallace Goodrich. Other participants 
were Mme. Antoinette Szumowska; mem- 
bers of the New England Conservatory 
of Music orchestra, conducted by Josef 
Adamowski; Timothee pot celles A Vir- 
ginia Stickney, the Apollo Club Choir of 
Male Singers, under the baton of Emil 


SONGS BY 


ARIADNE 
HOLMES 
EDWARDS 


God Bless You, My Dear 
Heart of Mine 

Cupid’s Call 

My Nightingale, Sing On 
O Bonniest Lassie Yet 
Lullaby 


The Little Doll Boy and the Lit- 
tle Doll Girl 








Published by 


LUCKHARDT & BELDER 
36 West 40th Street New York 








EDITH 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 


Address: 


2314 B’way New York City 


Tel. Schuyler 4789 

















Mollenhaver and with Frank Luker at 
the piano, Mme. Julie Opp Faversham 
and Hon. Curtis Guild, who made an ad- 
dress. The final number consisted of 
the overture and two scenes from “Han- 
sel und Gretel,” the parts sung respec- 
tively by Mme. Jeska Swartz Morse and 
Mme. Bernice Fisher Butler. The Sand- 
man was sung by Dorothy Cook, and Mr. 
Goodrich conducted. W. H. L. 





POWELL’S RICHMOND RECITAL 





Pianist Reaches High Artistic Mark in 
His Native City 


RICHMOND, VA., March 18.—Never be- 
fore to the recollection of the writer has 
John Powell played as he did last night 
in the Academy of Music, nor have his 
wonderful abilities as a pianist been in 
such striking evidence. His superb de- 
livery of Beethoven’s Sonata “Appas- 
sionata” has not been equalled in Rich- 
mond for many a day. The work was 
given exquisite, musicianly treatment. 
The “Carneval” of Schumann gave the 
pianist an opportunity to run the gamut 
of technic, tone coloring and tempi. 
Unquestionably the high-tide of Mr. Pow- 
ell’s performance was reached with the 
four preludes of Chopin in A Flat Ma- 
jor, B Flat Minor, F Sharp Major and 
D Minor, together with the impromptu 
in F Sharp Major and Scherzo in B Mi- 
nor. In these, as was evident in every 
number, his technic was unsurpassed and 
in his poetry he fairly outdid anything 
he had ever attempted here before. His 
pedaling and shading were used with the 
utmost consistency. So prolonged was 
the applause at the conclusion of the 
group that a repetition of the D Minor 
Prelude was demanded. He next gave a 
dramatic and entrancing delivery of the 
Wagner-Liszt “Love Death of Isolde.” 
The closing group of Liszt, “The Dance 
of the Gnomes” and Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, Nod. 6, were given in an authori- 
tative manner. The audience would not 
leave until Powell had given his own 
“Banjo Picker,’ which with technical 
difficulties and variations on familiar 
themes, deserves a permanent place on 
pianists’ programs. Mr. Betts was the 


local manager of the concert. 
G. W. J., JR. 





KATHLEEN LAWLER IN RECITAL 





Soprano Reveals Charming Gifts, with 
Aid of Mr. Verd 


Kathleen Lawler, soprano, gave a 
song recital at the Little Theater, New 
York, on Thursday afternoon, March 25. 
This young singer showed excellent taste 
in selecting her program, including an 
Italian group, one group of German 
composers, many French songs, and 
closed her list with four American com 
positions. Miss Lawler’s voice, like her 
personality, is sweet and possesses a 
great amount of charm. She sings with 
ease, and her phrasing is varied. Al- 
though somewhat limited in the lower 
register, Miss Lawler makes careful use 
of her lower tones. 

Her middle and high tones are clear 
and in her coloratura work exists a 
quality which is_ interesting. Miss 
Lawler’s best work was in her interpre- 
tation of Debussy. There she excelled. 
She repeated “Green,” and was heartily 
encored. The concluding numbers were 
“The Crying of Water,” and “Rhap- 
sodie,” both by Campbell-Tipton; Gena 
Branscombe’s “The Morning Wind,” and 


Marion Bauer’s atmospheric “Star 
Trysts.” Jean Verd accompanied the 
singer most ably. A. S. 





The Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
built by Oscar Hammerstein, is the sub- 
ject of a foreclosure suit, action to re 
cover a mortgage having been brought 
by the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Hammerstein disposed of his 
interest in the property recently, retain- 
ing only a second mortgage. 








JONAS 


Celebrated Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue of Berlin. Now in NEW YORK 


43 West 92nd St. Tel. Riverside 8217 


OAAMUr> 




















The MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


26 Mount Morris Park, West 


Highly successful examination held at the 
‘£olian Hall, Feb. 21, 1915. 
The “Board of Examiners’’ consisted of: 


Messrs. Leopold Godowsky, Mischa Elman, 
Rafael Joseffy, Rubin Goldmark, Leonard 
Borwick, Alberto Jonas, Theodore Spiering, 
David Bispham and Mme. Palva Frish. 


’ Urges 








ALOIS TRNKA GIVEN WARM 
GREETING AT HIS RECITAL 


Demonstrative Applause for Violinist in 
His Presentation of Program 
Unhackneyed in Nature 





A foreign-born violinist who has done 
a valuable service for music in New 
York during a considerable span of years 
was heard in recital at AZolian Hall on 
March 26, when 
a good-sized audi- 
ence poured out 


much applause 
for the perform- 
ance of Alois 


Trnka. Mr. Trnka 
enlisted the at- 
tention of his 
hearers by the 
choice of a pro- 
gram which was 
out of the beaten 
path of program- 
makers among 
the violin recital- 
ists. It comprised 





Alois Trnka the following: 
Bach—Grave and Fugue from Third Son- 
ata in A Minor, unaccompanied; Heinrich 


Wilhelm Ernst—Allegro Pathétique from the 
Concerto in F Sharp Minor; Carl Goldmark— 
Aria, op. 28; A. Reiser—Danse Caprice, op. 
10; Sgambati—Andante Cantabile: Dvorak- 
Kreisler—Slavonic Dance (No. 2) in E 
Minor; F. Laub, “Saltarella.”’ 


In the presentation of these varied 
numbers Mr. Trnka revealed the good 
qualities that aforetime have won the 
esteem of his admirers in the metropolis. 
He approached all his offerings from the 
standpoint of the serious musician, and 
his interpretations were infused with a 
goodly amount of musical feeling, while 
his technic was of the degree of bril- 
liance that his audiences have come to 
expect of him. The violinist was ap- 
plauded with much fervor throughout 
the program. Mme. Ludmila Vojacek- 
Wetche was his capable accompanist. 

K. 8S. C. 


GARDEN TO HELP ENGLISH 





Prima Donna Wants to Teach Them to 
Discover Their Own Composers 


Mary Garden, Scottish by birth, 
French by training and American by 
adoption, is going to England to teach 
the English to discover their own com- 
posers, according to Paris despatches of 
March 25 to New York newspapers. 

“I cannot reveal the details of my plan 
yet,” said Miss Garden, “but I expect 
to begin by singing at a concert ar- 
ranged for the express purpose of re- 
vealing the work of British musicians. 

“This war is having a _ wonderful 
effect on art generally, and I hope it 
will have a good result in helping Eng- 
land to find herself musically.” 

Before embarking on her campaign 
Miss Garden will take part in a concert 
in London for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can women’s hospitals. 





Recognition of Private Music 


Study in Public Schools 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 23.—Ermina 
L. Perry advocated the recognition in 
the curriculum of the schools of the work 
of private music teachers after the plan 
in vogue in Washington, D. C., and other 
cities, in a talk before the Monday 
Musical Club last evening on “Music in 
the Public Schools.” The music teachers 
of Albany were guests of the club. Those 
who contributed to the musical program 
were Janet Lindsay, violinist; Mrs. W. 
D. K. Wright, contralto; Verna Fowler, 
soprano; Mrs. James Willis, pianist. 

W. A. H. 
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Mrs. E. H. LEWIS, - ~- 
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LAURA MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


MAVERICK 





IN CONCERT & RECITAL 


Address Inquiries to 
172 West 79th Street New York 


*Phone Schuyler 7280 








THE MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 


of New York, 


Louis Koemmenich, Conductor. 


THE LYRIC CLUB 
of Newark, N. J. 


Arthur D. Woodruff, Conductor. 


THE APOLLO CLUB 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


John Hyatt Brewer, Conductor. 


THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
of Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. A. M. Blair, Conductor. 


have engaged 


LuCY GATES 


as Soloist for their April concerts. 


Exclusive Management of 
FOSTER AND DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 














MILAN 





TEACHER OF THE HIGHEST 
ART OF SINGING 
Specialist of the Real Scientific ‘*Voce 
Postata’’ (Pure Italian Voice Place- 
ment) and ‘*Bel Canto’’ 
Pupils Trained for GRAND OPERA, 
CONCERT and ORATORIO 


177 West 88th Street, New York 


TUESDAYS: 
Kinmouth Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Reclital, Ovatorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
115 East 53rd Street New York City 


u BAUERKELLER 


Violinist 
CONCERTS RECITALS 


“He is to be ranked among the real artists.’ 
—London Times. 


Address c/o Musical America, N. Y. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
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HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements already completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 


Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals, Recitals 


Management 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CARL ’CELLIST 


HAHN 
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ALMA GLUCK, HELEN WARE 
AND GANZ IN KANSAS CITY 


Admirable Recital Programs—Resident 
String Quartet’s Success—Win- 
ners in State Contest 


Kansas City, Mo., March 27.—Helen 
Ware, violinist, and Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist, appeared in joint recital on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Ganz’s numbers were hap- 
pily chosen and played with exceptional 
warmth and brilliancy. Miss Ware made 
her initial appearance here and was ac- 
corded a flattering reception. With Mr. 


Ganz she played the Brahms G Minor 
Sonata and gave several solos with Clara 
Blakeslee as accompanist. The concert 
was under the direction of the McPher- 
son Women’s Relief Corps. 

Alma Gluck, soprano, was greeted by 
a packed house when she sang in the 
Shubert Theater on Tuesday afternoon 
under the Fritisch Concert Direction: 
Those who could not find seats or stand- 
ing room in the house were given chairs 
on the stage. Handel’s “Come My Be- 
loved” and “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me” sung as an encore were the 
gems of the delightful program. 


The Kansas City String Quartet gave 
its third concert on Monday evening, 
assisted by Carl Busch, who played the 
extra viola in the Beethoven Quintet, 
and Mrs. Carl Busch, who played the 
piano part of the Gade Trio. A fine au- 
dience was in attendance. The Quartet 
gave an excellent account of itself as an 
organization of sound purpose and fine 
attainment. The members are Henri 
Shostac, first violin; Mrs. Ray Shostac, 
second violin; Hans Peterson, viola, and 
Alfred Buch, ’cellist. 

Mrs. John Morley, state vice-president 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, announces the result of the con- 
test for Missouri held here March 8. 
Those who were the winners and who 
will go to Chicago to compete in the 
National contest are Mary M. Allen, 
contralto, of St. Louis; Mabel De Witt, 
pianist, of Sedalia, and Gladys Baldwin, 
violinist, of Kansas City. M. R. M. 


There are many musicians in New 
York whose addresses and _ telephone 
numbers do not appear in the telephone 
directory, but this information is con- 
tained in “The Key,” also a list of the 
New York musical clubs with the officers’ 
names and addresses. The directory, 
which is pocket size, is issued by the Key 
Publishing Company, 171 West 57th 
street. 





SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 
PLAYS TAXING PROGRAM 


Pianist and Soprano the Soloists with 
Arthur Claassen’s Organization— 
Homecoming of Two Singers 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 20.—An- 
other program conspicuous for the pre- 
tentious character of its numbers was 
given by the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Arthur 
Claassen, on March 12. Though the 
music was a trifle taxing on the players, 
yet the personal magnetism and musi- 
cal sureness of the director were a never- 
failing guide. 

The most conspicuous number was the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony, No. 4. The 
solo numbers were Grieg’s A Minor Con- 
certo, played by John M. Steinfeldt, 
with almost flawless technique and with 
interpretative eloquence, well accom- 
panied by the orchestra. Mr. Steinfeldt 
responded to the encore with a Grieg 
Nocturne. 

Mme. D’ Acugna, who has sung lead- 
ing roles in Italian opera in the United 
States, Italy and Mexico, was the vocal 
soloist. She has a smooth mezzo-soprano 
voice and her dramatic ability was re- 


vealed in her singing of the Blind Girl’s 
song from “Gioconda.” The _ singer 
was compelled to respond to a double 
encore. 

Mrs. G. E. Gwinn, just home after six 
months of study in New York with 
Oscar Saenger, A. Madley Richardson 
and Vito Podula, has resumed her work 
as soloist in the Travis Park Methodist 
Church, much to the delight, of her hear- 
ers there. 

Vera Nette, a native of San Antonio, 
has recently returned from Italy, where 
she became a favorite singer in such 
operas as “Lucia,” “Don Pasquale” and 
“Sonnambula.” She will probably give 


a “home-coming” recital soon. 
D. M. 





Aborns to Give Opera in Six Cities Be. 
ginning April 5 


Arrangements have been made by Mil- 
ton and Sargant Aborn for their Spring 
season of grand opera at popular prices 
in leading cities of the East. The cities 
are Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Newark, N. J., and Washington. 
The season will begin in Boston on Apri! 
5. The principal artists of the com- 
panies will appear in the various cities 
The total number of persons employed 
will exceed five hundred. 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 


LILLIAN ABEL Pupil of Harold Bauer 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


Special Summer Session June 21 to July 30. 
30th season. begins Sept. 29. 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York. 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Send 12c. for Booklet: “My Vocal Method.” 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Weightman Bldg., 1524 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "stsvcc: 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel, 9689 River 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y.C. Tel. 742 Fordham. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER ccc cad Teacher. 


Thorough preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, and 
No. 114 W. 72d St., New York. 


ALEXANDER BERNE  ixSiRGetiox 
(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays, 
Vocal Instruction 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT tXox 


Concert Victor Maurel Method Recital 
Guage usr 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 











Teacher of Piano 




















1915. President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 





Mrs HENRY SMOCK Miss SUSAN S&S. 


Positive B 0 | C E Expert Coach- 
Breath Control, ing, Diction & 
Perfect , ’ ’ Repertoire in 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS. all languages. 
48 EAST 27TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Pouch Gallery, Bklyn., Tues. and Fri. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singi 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE. NEW YORE 


By appointment only 


JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION ror SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 


FABRI COLLEGIUM ©=™™M4 HOWE Fazer 


Director 
248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 

VOTCF. PTIS‘NO. VIOLIN. LANGUAGES 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 











W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ROSS DAVID 


49 West 85th St. 
New York 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Met. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACIIER OF SINGING 





VOICE BUILDING 











Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 
THOMAS FARMER BARITONE 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, 
May 12th. 
2102 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant. 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave, - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


M. E, FLORIO = teacuer or 


A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Seala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 

concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y. 


HARRY GILBERT accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 











SINGING 





SUE HARVARD soprano 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
5978 Alder Street, 
Conductor of New York 


H, R, HUMPHRIE Banks’ Glee Club. 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 

rugite prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio 

Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. : 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Method 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


\OLLY, Secretary, Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 
TEACHER OF 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY zeacee 


8 years leading instructor Stern Consevatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 


French Accompanist with Frances Alda 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, J ‘ 
Jacques Thibaud, etc. . — SS 
COACHING 

Studio: 114 W. 72d St.. New York City 


ORPHEE LANGEVIN... BARITONE 


Oratorio Concert Recitals 
Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in French Lyric Diction. 
Studio 16 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway New York 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Phone 1274 Bryant 





MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. ” 
145 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 





Tel. Conn. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914, Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN ZPACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studic: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


J, MASSELL votcre pLacinc 


Specialist in breathing. Opera and 
Concert Repertoire. 
MetropolitanOneraHonuseRldg..N.Y. Tel. Brvant 5354 


DIRECTOR OF 
ANNE McDONOUGH LUN 


THE CHORAL UNION 

OF PHILADELPHIA 

A Sight Singing Method for Choral Classes, 75c. 
1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


McMILLAN, GEORGE L, 


Pupil of Joseffy and Stojowski. 4 
152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 Man- 
hattan Ave., Rochelle Park. 


MR. FRANCIS MOORE pranist 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
Address 415 W. 57th St. Tel. 3037 Columbus 


MRS. LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


MRS. WM. S. NELSON 











and Harmony 











TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


14 E, 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. | Phone Lincoln 3636 
Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea | 


VAN YORX, THEO, 


Mornings. 
Place, East Orange, N. J. 


CARLO NICOSI 


Century Opera Houses. 
French, Italian and English. 
St.. near Central Park West, 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


IRVIN F, RANDOLPH instruction 


INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM REDDICK PLANts2 


ACCOMPANIST 
Tours with Alice Nielson, Riccardo Martin and 
Arthur Hartmann. 


Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 


LOUISE RIN 
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SOPRANO PROVIDENCE 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Singing of Miss Ames Received 
with Marked Favor—The 
Orchestra’s Progress 


PROVIDENCE, March 25.—The second 
concert of the fourth season of the 
Providence Symphony Orchestra, Ros- 
well H. Fairman, conductor, was given 
Wednesday evening before an audience 
which nearly filled Infantry Hall. In a 
varied program the opening number was 
the “Hebrides” Overture. There fol- 
lowed Schumann’s Symphony No. 2 in 


C, in which the performance of the first 
two movements was at times a little 
crude. However, Mr. Fairman and his 
band played the last two movements 
creditably and their efforts were worthy 
of the hearty applause which rewarded 
them. 

MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” 
arranged for orchestra by Ross Junnicle, 
was played with delightful charm and 
simplicity and the closing number, 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” was 
highly enjoyable. 

That Providence has such an excellent 
orchestra, with so able a conductor, may 
well be a source of gratification and the 
improvement marked by each concert is 
noted pridefully. 

The assisting artist was Helen Louise 
Ames, of this city, a pupil of Rose 
Stewart, of Boston, and more recently 
of Harriot Eudora Barrows, of this city. 


She sang an “Ave Maria” from Max 


Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire” and “Merce, 
Dilette Amiche” 
Vespers.” 

Ames, 


from Verdi’s “Sicilian 


Miss who is soloist at the 





Helen Louise Ames, a Gifted Soprano of 
Providence, R. I. 


Rogers Memorial Church at Fairhaven 
has a clear soprano voice, which shows 
excellent training, and both of her num- 
bers were delivered with musicianly feel- 
ing and fine taste. She was recalled 
again and again after both of her num- 





OMAHA CHORAL CONCERT, ; 


Chicago Choir Wins Favor—New Can- 
tata by Omaha Composer 


OMAHA, NEB., March 20.—The last 
musical event of the Redpath season was 
the appearance of the Cathedral Choir 
of Chicago. Much credit is due the 
director, H. B. Thomas, for the excel- 
lent ensemble and musicianship displayed 
by his forces. Effective solos were con- 
tributed by Clara Spaulding, soprano; 
Dorothy Daniel, violinist; Nina Hagger, 
contralto; Frederick Persson, pianist, 
and Mr. Thomas, basso. 

Another interesting event was the re- 
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bers and also received several floral 
tributes. G. F. H. 

cital of Enrico Palmetto, the Danish 
tenor, who is possessed of a_ robust 


voice, which is effective in operatic num- 
bers yet is also capable of beautiful 
pianissimo effects, as proved in several 
Danish folk-songs which made a particu- 
lar appeal to the audience. Nora Neal 
played Paderewski’s “Theme and Varia- 
tions” brilliantly and gave valuable aid 
in her accompaniments. 

Another Omaha composer was brought 
into prominence recently when the can 
tata, “Forty Second Psalm,” by Lee G. 
Kratz, was produced. The composition 
reveals good workmanship and the abil- 
ity to make excellent use of an orthodox 


form. Assisting the composer in the 
presentation of the work were Dr. Jennie 
Callfas, Mrs. Roy Flannagan, Mrs. A. 
S. Albright, Mary Virtue, Mrs. E. E. 
Foshier, Charles Lang, I. A. Medler, 
Ray Chapman, H. A. Hansen, E. S. 
Beckwith and Florence Peterson, or- 
ganist. 


A Lenten concert recently given at 
Immanuel Lutheran Church enlisted the 


services of Bernard Johnson, director; 
Ruth Gustafson, organist; Cora 
Schwartz, soprano; Ruth Olson, mezzo- 
soprano; Clinton Stuht, tenor; George 
Collins, baritone; Will Hetherington, 
violinist; Robert Smiley, ’cellist; Earle 
Tichor, flute, and Colonel Coolidge, or- 


ganist. E. L. W. 
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4,500 HEAR CONCERT 
OF MILWAUKEE MUSIC 


Local Srabhany Bi a Works of 
City’s Composers—Closing 
Stock Program 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 22.—The 
concert given by the Auditorium Sym- 
phony Orchestra Sunday afternoon, 
when a program consisting entirely of 
compositions written by Milwaukee com- 
posers was played, was attended by 4,500 
persons. The composers’ represented, 
with two exceptions, now live in Mil- 
waukee; all are identified with its mu- 
sical history. Apart from patriotic 
motives, the audience found much to ad- 
mire and enjoy in the music heard; all 
of it was worthy a hearing, and three 
of the works showed uncommon original- 
ity and skill in orchestral manipulation. 

W. O. Meissner’s Festival Overture, 
which has to do with the conflict between 
expression of art and industry in a new 
land, has striking individuality in con- 
ception; a gavotte by Charles Zeitz and 
a nocturne by Charles J. Orth had real 
melodic beauty and were both repeated. 
Christopher Bach’s “Jubilee Overture,” 
which had a place on the program played 
at the first Gewandhaus concert at Leip- 
zig, was also received with great en- 
thusiasm. A “Gavotte Antique” by 
Hugo Bach and Joseph Clauder’s “Roma 
Dance” were likewise well received. 
Other numbers on the program were 
songs of Alexander MacFayden, sung ad- 
mirably by Harry Meurer, tenor; a sym- 
phonic poem by Hugo Kaun, a symphonic 
finale by Franz Neumann, and a delight- 
ful march by Hans Koenig. 

The MacDowell Club at its quarterly 
meeting Saturday passed resolutions pro- 
testing against the reported proposal to 
abandon the Sunday afternoon concerts. 
In his efforts to stop the concerts, Bart 
J. Ruddle has petitioned for a court order 
demanding that the Auditorium and the 
city treasurer show cause why the the- 
atrical men, who haye joined Ruddle in 
the attempt to suppress the concerts, 
should not be made parties plaintiff to 
the suit. 

The concert given Monday evening at 
the Pabst theater by the Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra marked the close of the 
series of orchestral events given under 
the auspices of the Milwaukee Musical 
Society by the Chicago organization this 
season. The outstanding features of the 
program were the “Pathetic” Symphony, 
by Tschaikowsky, which was given a 
masterful and imposingly graphic read- 
ing by Frederick Stock, and a Bach 
Chaconne, arranged most effectively for 
organ and string orchestra by William 
Middelschulte, which had it first hearing 
at this concert; the organist was the 
soloist. Other numbers on the program 


were George Schumann’s __ overture, 
“Liebesfriihling,” and excerpts from 
Glazounow’s ballet suite, ““Ruses 


D’Amour.” Mr. Stock’s skilfully wrought 
and rousing “Festival March and Hymn 
to Liberty” brought the audience to its 
feet, and formed a fitting close to a 
brilliant season of orchestral concerts. 
The Musical Society’s venture to provide 
orchestral music of the highest class for 
Milwaukee has been carried out without 
a deficit. J. E. M. 





HAWLEY-LILIENTHAL EVENING 





Program of Their Works Heard at the 
Musicians’ Club 


“Composers’ Night” at the Musicians’ 
Club of New York on March 23 was de 
voted to works of Charles B. Hawley 
and A. W. Lilienthal. Mr. Hawley’s 
songs were presented by Edna Smith, 
soprano; Merle Tillotson Alcock, con- 
tralto; Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and Wil- 
liam D. Tucker, baritone. Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s work, which consisted of his Vio- 
lin Sonata in G Minor, op. 26, was 
played by Maximilian Pilzer, the violin- 
ist, and Leopold Winkler, pianist. 

Mr. Hawley’s songs are pleasantly 
conventional. They may not be original 
but they are generally couched in 
melodious terms. “To You” is slightly 
reminiscent of the setting of the same 
verse by Oley Speaks. Mr. Hawley was 
at the piano in the réle of accompanist. 
Among the singers, Mrs. Alcock merited 
and was accorded the greatest amount 
of applause. 

The Lilienthal sonata is scholarly, dig- 
nified and sincere. It was played with 
technical mastery. The piano part could 
have been made more grateful and at 
times it seemed that Mr. Winkler might 
well have subdued his part. Mr. Pilzer’s 
work was admirable. The overflow audi- 
ence liked the sonata and applauded it 
with gusto. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














ag Opera PARKER’S new oratorio, 

“Morven and the Grail,” his first 
essay in the form since “Hora Novis- 
sima,” appears from the press of the 
Boston Music Company.* Dr. Parker 
wrote it for the Centenary Festival of 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton, which is to take place from April 
11 to 15 next. 

Fortunate again has this distinguished 
composer been in working with Brian 
Hooker, who supplied him with the 
splendid drama, “Mona,” and more re- 
cently with the poem of his new opera, 
“Fairyland.” The poem of “Morven” is 
in Mr. Hooker’s best style and is worthy, 
indeed, of the score which Dr. Parker 
has provided it. The published edition 
reduced for piano is at hand. In full 


justice a decision as to the merits of. 


the music must not be based on an ex- 
amination of that alone, for the piano- 
vocal score does not convey a tithe of 
what the composer has put in his orches- 
tral partitur. 

What one may ascertain from a 
perusal of the piano score is that the 
music is somewhat suggestive of Dr. 
Parker’s older oratorio style, plus his 
wholly free harmonic scheme, which he 
has developed in recent years while work- 
ing in the field of music drama. 

The solo parts are Morven, baritone; 
Sigurd, tenor; St. Cecilia, soprano; Our 
Lady, alto, and a second solo quartet of 
Angels of the Grail. 


x * + 


ILLIAM LESTER, the young Chi- 
cago composer, has composed a 

very creditable cantata for Easter in his 
“The Triumph of the Greater Love,” the 
text of which is by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens.; Mr. Lester’s songs have been 





*“MORVEN AND THE GRAIL.” Oratorio 
for Chorus of Mixed Voices, Solo Voices 
and Orchestra. Music by Horatio Parker, 
op. 79. Poem by Brian Hooker. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Piano-Vocal Score. ~ 

7“THE TRIUMPH OF THE GREATER LOVE.” 
Easter Cantata for Chorus of Mixed 


Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and _ Bass 
Soli, with Organ Accompaniment. By 
William Lester, op. 50. Published by Carl 
Fischer, New York. Price 75 cents net. 
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commented upon in these columns in the 
past and his talent recognized as promis- 
ing. Since the publication of a set of 
songs last year he has made strides. 

This cantata shows a technical pro- 
ficiency in composition which indicates 
that Mr. Lester has worked hard. The 
whole piece is conceived in an admirable 
way and in many respects it is much 
finer than the average church cantata. 
It is set in three parts, “The Forecast of 
the Sacrifice,” “The Fulfillment of the 
Passion” and “The Triumph of the 
Greater Love.” Mr. Lester’s speech is 
getting more modern and one finds 
plenty of altered harmonies in the work; 
these are, in fact, becoming more and 
more common, so that in a year or so 
we shall have our anthems of whole- 
tone build, just as we now have our art- 
songs. 

But with his harmonic development 
Mr. Lester has not lost his substantial 
invention. On the contrary, this has 
ripened and, where before one found at 
times a rather fragile melodic flow, it is 
now rich and at times impassioned. 
Notable among the numbers are the in- 
troduction to the second part, a Moderato 
maestoso, constructed along the lines of 
the slow movements of Liszt’s symphonic 
poems; the duet for soprano and alto, 
“Rejoice”; the solo quartet, “Walk in 
Love, as Christ Also Hath Loved Us,” 
and the final chorus. 


* * * 


HE second volume of Gustav L. 
Becker’s “Superior Graded Course 
for the Piano” appears from the press 
of M. Witmark & Sons.t Following the 
work begun in his first book, Mr. Becker 
treats of “Preparations for the Motions 
of Scale Playing,” “Study in Dynamics,” 
“Two Finger Studies,” “Scale Study in 
Contrary Motion,” “Double Note Prepa- 
rations,” “Legato and Staccato Exer- 
cises,” “Larger Groups in Contrary Mo- 
tion,” etc. Mr. Becker’s pedagogic ideas 
are sound and he treats his new subjects 
logically. Each exercise is annotated 
with suggestions that are helpful; the 
harmonic structure of the various pieces 
is also well analyzed, so that the pupil 
realizes what he is playing as well as 
how he plays. The work should find 
many admirers among American piano 
teachers who believe in progressive, yet 
logical instruction. 


* * * 


WO new choral numbers from the 
press of J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, are “The Regimental March,” an 
arrangement for male chorus by Alfred 
J. Silver of the Hungarian “Rakoczy 
March,” and “At the Lamb’s High Feast 
We Sing,” an arrangement for mixed 
voices, by E. J. Biedermann, of an old 
chorale melody by J. Rosenmiiller (1615- 
1682) .§ 

Dr. Silver’s arrangement has_ been 
effectively made in the key of C Minor, 
except where he has changed the har- 
monies. The Liszt and Berlioz settings 
of this Hungarian melody are so familiar 
that harmonic innovations in it can not 
be appropriate. The text is a good one 
by Frederick H. Martens. 

Of Mr. Biedermann’s arrangement it 
is possible to speak only in highest 
terms. Mr. Biedermann’s -weaving of 
the voices is extraordinarily fine, the 
work of a musician who understands 
choral writing perfectly. He has ob- 
tained a splendid climax, by taking his 
female voices in three parts on the first 
stanza, his male voices alone on the sec- 
ond and combining them on the third. 
Such a composition as this has a place 
in church and also on the concert-plat- 
form on the programs of choral societies 
which do serious a capella singing. 

* * . 


HE John Church Company|| has pub- 
lished an “Invocation,” by C. Hugo 
Grimm, for violin, violoncello, organ and 
harp (or piano). It is one of those 
melodious pieces which always please 
when played in church. It is modelled 


t‘‘SUPERIOR GRADED COURSE FOR THE 
PIANO.” Volume II. By Gustav L. Becker. 
Published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York. 
Price $1.00. 

§“THE REGIMENTAL MARCH.” Arranged for 


Chorus of Male Voices with Piano Accom- 
paniment by Alfred J. Silver. “AT THE 
LAMB’s HIGH FEAST WE SING.” Part-Song 
for Chorus of Mixed Voices A Capella. By 
J. Rosenmiiller. Arranged by E. J. Bieder- 
mann. Price 12 cents each. Published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York. 

“INVOCATION.” For Violin, Violoncello, 
Organ and Harp (or Piano). By C. Hugo 
Grimm. Price 75 cents. “CHRIST TRIUMPH- 
ANT.”” Easter Song by Harry Rowe Shelley. 


Price 75 cents. Published by the John Church 
Company, Cincinnati, New York and London 


on the “Thais” Meditation, which it re- 
sembles not only in the matter of the 
tonality, which is D Major, but also in 
the way the harp part is written and the 
contour of the melody. 

Harry Rowe Shelley has written a 
new Easter song, “Christ Triumphant,” 
in his familiar style. It is published for 
high and low solo voice and also in choral 
editions for three-part women’s voices 
and for chorus of mixed voices. 


* * * 


ETURNING in method and manner 
to the older violin composers, Vic- 
tor Kiizdé, the New York violinist and 
teacher, has given us an example of how 
a contemporary musician can write for 
the violin @ la Vieuxtemps in a new com- 
osition called “Le Talisman.”{t Mr. 
iizd6 has written a straightforward 
melody in D Major, rather graceful in 
contour. This he contrasts by means 
of a rather agitated middle section in 
B Minor, leading again to the original 
D Major portion, the piano accompani- 
ment being elaborated the second time. 
It is real violin music and lovers of 
purely melodic music will find it much 
to their liking. As a teaching piece it 
is altogether excellent. 


* * x 


| Pager FORINO, an Italian composer 
hitherto unheard of in America, 
has written an engaging work in “An 
Afternoon in the Roman Campagna,” 
styled a “poem for soprano and two 
mezzi-soprano soli, chorus of women’s 
voices and small orchestra, or piano and 
organ.’ 

In no way can it be considered a can- 
tata, for the choral parts form the minor 
portion of the work. The orchestrai 
part, which in this edition is reduced 
for organ and piano, printed together “in 
score,” is very important and in fact 
creates the greater part of the atmos- 
phere. Signor Forino has himself writ- 
ten the text which appears here in the 
English translation by M. Louise Baum. 
His idiom is thoroughly modern, by way 
of France, of course, yet he has a fine 
melodic storehouse and does not fall 
short in the invention of real, tangible 
themes. Such a composition as this is 
another sign that the Italians of to-day 
are producing* worth-while music out- 
side of opera, to which they have in the 
past devoted themselves almost exclu- 
sively. 

+ * * 

IX brilliant studies for the piano have 
been assembled by Moritz Mos- 
zkewski in an album of “Schmidt’s Edu- 
cational Series” called “Style and 
Execution.”** M. Moszkowski has taken 
études by Ravina, Seeling, Brassin, Hel- 
ler, Thalberg and Schulhoff and edited, 
revised and augmented them. The result 
is splendid and the album should be ex- 
amined by all advanced pianists. It con- 

tains much that will interest them. 


* * * 


ROM Wilson G. Smith, the Cleveland 
composer, one may always expect 
attractive new pieces. He has now writ- 
ten two Spanish sketches for the piano 
under the title of “Hispania.”++ The 
first is a delightful “Castanet Dance,” a 
lilting Moderato e capriccioso in G minor, 
2/4 time, in Habanera rhythm, and the 
second a “Danse-Sérénade,” which re- 
calls the “Cadiz” of the Spanish com- 
paser, Albeniz. Both are well set for 
the piano and are not difficult. 
* * * 


OHN M. STEINFELDT, a Texas com- 
poser, is represented in the new Dit- 

son piano issues by a charming piece 
called “Le Désir’’; it is good piano music, 
built along fairly conventional lines, yet 
interestingly done and worthy of careful 


examination. Three piano pieces by 
Walter Rolfe are “Echoes of Night,” a 

ti“Le TALISMAN.” For the Violin. with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Victor Kiizdd. 


Op. 15. Published by Carl Fischer, New 
York. Price 60 cents. 
q“‘AN AFTERNOON 
Poem for Soprano, Two Mezzo So- 


IN THE ROMAN CAM- 


PAGNA.”’ 

prani Soli, Chorus of Women’s Voices and 
Small Orchestra (or Piano and Organ). By 
Luigi Forino, op. 45. Published by the Bos- 
ton Music Company, Boston, Mass Vocal 


Score, Price 75 cents net. 

**“STyLE AND EXECUTION.” Six Brilliant 
Studies for the Piano. Edited, Revised and 
Augmented by M. Moszkowski. Published by 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, New York and 
Leipsic. ‘“Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 
133.” Price $1.00. 


*+HISPANIA. ‘“‘Castanet Dance,” ‘“Danse- 
Sérénade.”” Two Compositions for the Piano. 
By Wilson G. Smith, op. 110. Published by 
the Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 
Price 50 cents each. 


valse Boston; “Magic Love,” and “Ren 
dezvous of the Roses.” They show a gift 
for writing light and facile music.f/f 


* * * 


A NEW and melodius organ piece by 

Roland Diggle, who seems to be 
especially successful as a composer of re- 
cital pieces, is “Chanson de Joie.’’§§ 


‘Though it does not deal with any par- 


ticularly new ideas it is graceful in 
melody and well written and has a place 
on programs of organists who like to 
vary their lists with pieces of lighter 
character. 

* * * 


PPROPRIATELY to these turbulent 
times, James H. Rogers, the Cleve- 
land composer, has chosen an excellent 
poem by Dana Burnet called “War” and 
made an impressive song of it. Mr. Rog- 
ers sounds a very deep note on the line 
“What of the woman weeping low?” He 
seems to be approaching a point in 
his work where the purely melodic does 
not interest him solely and a reflection 
of the inner meaning of the poem he is 
working on engages his attention more 
and more. The song is published both 
for medium and low voice. 

Fay Foster has written a very worth) 
song in her “Winter,” to a poem by Israe! 
Zangwill. The fine sentiment of the noted 
English poet’s verses has been repro 
duced in music that is emotionally potent. 
Miss Foster’s talent is continually grow 
ing. She is one of the women in American 
music whose work will have a permanent 
place. The song is issued in high and 
medium keys. 

Frederick Field Bullard’s “The Kav 
anagh” appears in an edition for teno: 
and bass duet. Sacred songs are Wil 
liam R. Spence’s “Abide With Me,” a 
good setting of this hymn, and Minnie T 
Wright’s “Love and Light.” A duet fo: 
soprano and baritone is Wm. G. Ham 
mond’s “O Day of Rest and Gladness.’’** 

ee &. 


VINEw PIANO COMPOSITIONS. Published b\ 
the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

§§““CHANSON DE JOIE” (“SONG OF Joy’’) 
For the Organ. By Roland Diggle. Pub 
lished by the Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chi 
cago, Ill. Price 60 cents. 

***"War.” Song by James H. Rogers 
Price 50 cents. “WINTER.” Song by Fay 
Foster. Price 60 cents. “ABIDE WITH ME.’ 
Sacred Song by William R. Spence. “Lover 
AND LIGHT.’”’ Sacred Song by Minnie T 
Wright. Price 60 cents each. “O Day o: 
REST AND GLADNESS.” Duet for Soprano and 
Baritone with Organ Accompaniment. By 
William G. Hammond. Price 60 cents. “THE 
KAVANAGH.” Duet for Tenor and Bass. By) 
Frederic Field Bullard. Price 60 cents. Pub 
— by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
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CHICAGO INTER- 
OCEAN —In_ tone, in 
breadth of style, in reali- 
zation of mood, her in- 
terpretation was a great 
accomplishment. — Eric 
Delamarter. 
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| FINDS AMERICANS 
| TAKE KINDLY TO 
| SONGS OF SLAVS 











Louise Llewellyn, Who Has Just Made 
a Recital Tour in Which She Special- 
ized in Slav Songs 


“There is a strong natural sympathy 
between the Slavs and Americans. The 
American is more instinctively receptive 
to Slavonic music than to any other one 
school. The vigor and spontaneity of 
that music express more or less his own 
trend of thought and feeling, and he is 
quick to recognize it, consciously or un- 
consciously.” 

This is the opinion of Louise Llewel- 
lyn, who has just returned to New York 
from a unique recital tour during which 
she appeared in eighteen cities of the 
Middle West within a period of five 
weeks. Miss Llewellyn has a soprano 
voice of considerable charm and there 
attaches to all her work keen intelligence 
and authenticity born of painstaking re- 
search. 

“The next few years are bound to see 
an uncovering of the art of the Slav,” 
she predicts. 

In her recitals she presents Czech, 
Breton and English songs, always spe- 
cializing, however, in the songs of the 
Slavs. Among the cities she visited with 
signal success were Forth Worth and 
Sherman, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Wichita and Topeka, Kan. 





NEWARK CHORAL CONCERT 





Madrigal Club Has Aid of Vocal and 
Instrumental Soloists 


NEWARK, N. J., March 20.—The 
Madrigal Club, under the direction of 
Alexander Russell, gave a concert for 
the benefit of the War Relief Committee, 
Essex County Chapter, American Red 
Cross Society, on Monday evening. The 
First Presbyterian Church had a capac- 
ity audience. 

Assisting the chorus were Mary Pot- 
ter, contralto; Ethel Cecilia Smith, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Mabel Ecker Gracie, pianist, 
and Frank Mindnich, accompanist. Mr. 
Russell directed the chorus and played 
two solo organ numbers: a Bach “Chor- 


ale,” and the Rubinstein “Réve Angél- 
ique.” The Madrigal Club demonstrated 
its ability in Mendelssohn’s “O, Thou, 
the True and Only Light,’ Beethoven’s 
“The Glory of God in Nature,” sung a 
cappella, Gena Branscomb’s “Ol’ Marse 
Winter,” “In Arcady,” and “Hail, Ye 
Tyme of Holie-Days,” the last named 
being repeated. There were also the 
Gounod “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” and 
Grieg’s “Landsighting.” The Gounod 
number a a repetition. 

Miss Smith played the first movement 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” an 
air by Goldmark, and a Paganini “Sona- 
tine.” She was recalled and added more. 
Mr. Mindnich played her accompani- 
ments sympathetically. Miss Potter, who 
is a pupil of Mme. Mulford Hunt, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave 
pleasure in Woodman’s “An Open Se- 
cret,” Lassen’s “Wohin,” Chadwick’s 
“Danza” and Rogers’s “Star.” She, too, 
was enthusiastically recalled, and sang 
additional numbers. S. W. 


ARTISTRY IN MUSICALE 


Evelyn Starr, Christine Miller, Connell 
and Spross Heard 


In the fifth musicale of the New York 
Mozart Society on March 6 in the Hotel 








Astor, New York, the artists were 
Christine Miller, contralto; Evelyn 
Starr, violinist; Horatio Connell, oar. 


tone, and Charles Gilbert Spross, accom- 
panist. Miss Starr played with purity 
of intonation and a broad style that in- 
dicated her musicianship. Her numbers 
included Corelli’s “La Folia,” Gossec’s 
“Gavotte,” ““Poem” by Fibich and Sara- 
sate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 

Mr. Connell’s well schooled baritone 
was excellently employed in a group of 
songs by Secchi, Mozart, Strauss, Franz, 
C. Linn Seiler, Rachmaninoff, Galloway 
and Sivori Levey. In addition to these 
numbers he sang Goring Thomas’s 
“Night Hymn at Sea” and Goetze’s 
“Still wie die Nacht,” with Miss Miller. 
The excellent blending of the voices of 
these artists resulted in a performance 
that aroused the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence and compelled recalls. Miss Mil- 
ler’s admirable contributions to the pro- 
gram included a group of Brahms, 
Strauss, Reger and the aria, ‘Adieu 
Foréts” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” and a group of compositions by 
American composers, including Ward 
Stephens’ “Separation,” Sidney Homer’s 
“Ferry Me Across the Water,” Horatio 
Parker’s “Morning Song,” John A. Car- 
penter’s “Dont Care,” and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross’s “My Star.” The accom- 
paniments were sympathetically played 
by Mr. Spross, and the audience gave 
many evidences of pleasure et the work 
of the artists. 


NEW ROCHESTER FACTOR 





Bohemian Club to Further Progress of 
City’s Music 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 21.—At the 
second meeting of the Bohemian Club, 
the new organization of, by and for the 
professional musicians of Rochester, 
rapid progress was made toward effect- 
ing a definite organization and great 
interest was shown. Heinrich Jacobsen 
acted as president pro tem., and Walter 
Rentley Ball as secretary. 

Among the other prominent musicians 
present were Ludwig Schenck, conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra of Roches- 
ter; Harry Barnhart, leader of the Com- 
munity Chorus and general conductor 
of the projected Inter-Community Sing- 
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Fest; Marvin Burr, of the Burr Vocal 
Studios; Signor Barbieri, the well known 
violinist and teacher, and Mr. Ducko- 
witz of the Rochester Conservatory of 


Music. It was a dinner meeting held 
in the rooms of the Alembic Club. 
Among the invited guests were well 
known music lovers like Dr. Hermann 


Kellner and Fred Will, Jr. 

It is believed that by combining in 
a club the broad gauge, public spirited 
musicians of the city, to co-operate with 
the other unusual interests, great things 
for Rochester in the way of festivals 
and pageants will be the outcome. 


M. E. W. 
CHARMED BY GANZ’S PLAYING 


Lake Audience Refreshed by His 
Invigorating Recital 


Salt 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, March 12. 
One of the most refreshing and _ in- 
vigorating recitals which Salt Lake 


music lovers are likely to enjoy was that 
which Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, 
gave in the First Congregational Church 
last Monday evening. He captivated his 
audience from the very first with his 
rare interpretation of Brahms, which in- 
cluded the Rhapsody in G Minor, Inter 
mezzo in E Flat Minor and Capriccio in 
B Minor. 

Facile execution marked his playing 
of the D’Albert Scherzo in F Sharp 
minor. Mr. Ganz introduced to this 
public the music of Dohnanyi, presenting 
his Rhapsody in F Sharp Minor and the 
Rhapsody in C Major. Mr. Ganz proved 
himself not only a master of the piano, 
but a composer of rare ability. His 
two compositions, Etude Caprice, Op. 
14, and “Pensive Spinner,” Op. 10, were 
highly individual in harmonic style. 
Then followed two Debussy numbers, 
“Girl with Flaxen Hair” and Prelude in 
A Minor, “A Country Dance,” by Mc- 


Fadyn, and a “Liebestraum” 
naise,” by Liszt. <A finer presentation 
of the latter has not. been given here 
than that heard on this occasion. The 
audience gave an ovation to the artist- 
composer, who responded generously with 
two encores. 

The recital was given under the man- 
agement of Herbert Salinger and Lucile 
Francke. Z. A. S. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ORGANIST 


C. H. Doersam, of ~ Scranton, Gains 


Highest Honor with Church Anthem 

SCRANTON, Pa., March 22.—Charles 
Henry Doersam, fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists, has been awarded the 
Clemson gold medal for the best church 
anthem submitted by composers from 
the United States and Canada. 

Dr. Doersam is known throughout the 
East as one’ of its most distinguished 
organists. While in Boston he was a 
member of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, organist of 
the Central Church, accompanist of the 
Cecilia society and secretary of the 
American Guild of Organists, New Eng- 


and “Polo- 


























land chapter. Mr. Doersam came _ to 
Scranton two years ago because of fail- 
ing health. R. W. P. 
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AMERICANS WIN LAURELS IN BERLIN CONCERTS 


Eddy Brown Proves His Title to Rank among Foremost Violinists—Edyth Walker a Fascinating Soloist 
with the Philharmonic— Lillian Wiesike Gives Successful Evening of Song and Ebba Hierstedt 
Discloses Violinistic Ability in Performayces of Three Concertos on One Program—Germans 
Planning an Impromptu Opera Season in Northern France 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neuve Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., 30, February 20, 1915. 


| Rage conan to the latest despatches 
from the front an operatic and 
theatrical season of two weeks is planned 
for the beginning of March in Lille 
(Northern France), now occupied by the 
German troops. The patron of this im- 
promptu season is the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, and as one of his staff is the 
director of the Municipal Theater of 
Niirnberg, the company will not want 
for an experienced professional head. 
Besides the tenor, Pennarini, this Bavar- 
ian army contains several other profes- 
sional artists of prominence. 

At a recent audience which the King 
of Bavaria granted the American news- 
paperman, Edward Lyell Fox, King Lud- 
wig referred to the American singers, 
Edyth Walker and Maude Fay, as “two 


of the foremost artists of the Munich 
Court Opera.” 

Three opera houses are open now in 
Berlin. The season of the Royal and 
Charlottenburg operas has been aug- 
mented by the Friedrich Opera Company, 
which is giving nightly performances of 
grand opera at the Friedrich Wilhelm 
Staidtisches Theater at popular prices. 

Max Bruch, the aged composer, has 
just completed a choral work entitled 
“Heldenfeier,” Op. 88, for mixed chorus 
and large orchestra. 

Professor Gustav Hollander, the di- 
rector of the Stern Conservatory, violin 
teacher and composer of many works, 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday on Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Leo Slezak, the tenor, continues to ap- 
pear in Berlin, in concerts for war chari- 
ties, to the unbounded delight of his many 
admirers. Unfortunately, Mr. Slezak’s 
popularity is leading him into more than 
one error of judgment in building his pro- 
grams. Last Friday the tenor was as- 
sisted by the admirable violinist, Ger- 
trude Schuster-Woldan, and Georg Lie- 
bling, a typical example of the older 
school of pianists. The accompaniments 
of Michael Raucheisen were excellent. 

Another charity concert on a large 
and distinguished scale was that of the 
“Vaterlandischer Frauenverein” in Bliith- 
ner Hall last Monday. That the house 
was packed is not to be wondered at con- 
sidering that the artists included such 
well-known personages as the actress, 
Tilla Durieux; the actor, Otto Sommer- 
storff; the singers, Emmi Leisner and 
Martha Leffler-Burckhard, and such in- 
strumentalists as Herren Dessau, Griin- 
feld, Mayr-Mahr and Berner. It is need- 
less to say that the event was a pro- 
nounced success, financially and artis- 
tically. 

At the last concert of those two won- 
derful artists, Arthur Schnabel and Carl 
Flesch, the three violin sonatas of Brahms 
constituted the program. It is difficult to 
do justice to the fascination that inheres 
in the playing of these two virtuosi and 
the large attendance at each of their 
sonata evenings is a matter of course. 


Eddy Brown’s Matured Art 
Often enough we have commented upon 
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the talent of the young American violin- 
ist, Eddy Brown. But it remained for his 
concert of last Friday in Beethoven Hall 
to convince us that he deserves to rank 
with the great ones in his art. Still 
young in years is Eddy Brown, but how 
mature is his art! Whether he plays 
Brahms, or the intricate A Minor Con- 
certo of Dvorak; whether he sings him- 
self into our hearts with his seductive 
tone in the “Teufelstriller” of Tartini or 
in the smaller works of Gluck-Sgambati, 
Cartier-Kreisler, Paganini and others, he 
is ever the artist of inspiration and of 
temperament, the supreme master of his 
technical task, who not only does what is 
expected of him, but does it in such a 
manner that again and again it all seems 
like his own creation. 

And once more we ask: Where is the 
enterprise of our American managers? 
Why has the American public not yet 
heard this violinist who is recognized, al- 
most in all Europe, as one of the fore- 
most artists of his instrument? We do 
not at all favor the idea of featuring 
artists merely because they happen to be 
Americans. But we are intensely enthusi- 
astic about artists of such ability as 
Brown, aside from the fact that he pos- 
sesses the additional gratifying attribute 
of being American. 

Kindly keep in mind that these are 
war times and then take note that at 
Eddy Brown’s concert Beethoven Hall, 
which seats 1,450 persons, was com- 
pletely filled with a highly enthusiastic 


- audience, among which were many artists 


of prominence. Paul Goldschmidt, the 
pianist, co-operated with the concert- 
giver in the D Minor Sonata of Brahms, 
while the admirable accompanist, Walde- 
mar Liachowsky, officiated at the piano 
during the rest of the program. 

On the preceding evening a Beethoven 
sonata concert was given in the Philhar- 
monie by Teresa Carreno and the mas- 
ter-violinist, Arnold Rosé—two great 
artists, to be sure! But here again it 
was demonstrated that the great ones 
of earth are inclined to evince less adap- 
tabality to each other than artists far- 
ther down the ladder of fame. This was 
evident especially in the first Sonata in 
C Minor. In the G Major Sonata there 
was Classical musicianship in its most 
masterful form. The minuetto was ex- 
quisitely played and the last movement 
could not have been given a clearer mu- 
sical exposition. The climax of the even- 
ing was the “Kreutzer” Sonata in which 
the artists complemented each other so 
as to produce a forceful, convincing en- 
tirety. 


Edyth Walker in Fiedler’s Concert 


The program of the third of Max 
Fiedler’s four orchestral concerts of this 
season would have satisfied the most ex- 
acting in regard to diversity. The solo- 
ist was the American prima donna of 
international fame, Edyth Walker. The 
Philharmonie was crowded with an au- 
dience as animated and distinguished as 
on the most eventful evenings during 
more auspicious times of peace. 

We have rarely heard the introductory 
number, the ‘Freischiitz’” Overture, 
played so effectively, with so much con- 
sideration for every detail and with such 
complete plasticity. Miss Walker, with 
her extraordinary vocal means, mastered 
that bugbear of most dramatic sopranos, 
Weber’s “Oberon” aria, “Ozean, du 
Ungeheuer.” She sang it with astonish- 
ing technical facility, her utilization of 
her chest tones being exceptionally effec- 
ive. Personally, however, the writer pre- 
ferred the star’s magnificent execution 
of the Eboli aria from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos.” Here we had bel canto to con- 
tent even a most exacting Italian public, 
an exemplary treatment of the words, a 
remarkable breath control and, above all, 
a dramatic fervor that fascinated the 
hearers. Loud and long was the ap- 
plause that called and recalled the artist 
after this performance. 

Mr. Fiedler’s accompaniment in the 
latter number might have been more 
spirited, nor could we approve without 
qualification his interpretation of the 
“Lohengrin” Vorspiel. I am ready to 
believe, however, that much of the lack 
of tone shading was to be attributed to 
the Philharmonic Orchestra itself. Per- 
haps orchestra and conductor were sav- 
ing themselves for the crowning work 
of the evening, Bruckner’s Eighth Sym- 
phony. No more effective exponent of 





Bruckner could be imagined than Max 
Fiedler, with his insistence upon a clear 
and minute portrayal of every slightest 


detail. I very much doubt whether this 
interpretation brought those to whom 
Bruckner has remained an alien com- 
poser a step nearer to comprehending 
him, but it must have convinced everyone 
of the remarkable ability of the con- 
ductor. 


“Elite Concerts” Resumed 


The enterprising firm of concert man- 
agers, Jules Sachs, arranged a charity 
concert for destitute artists in the Phil- 
harmonie on Tuesday—another of the 
successful “Elite Concerts” which for the 
last few seasons have been so popular 
in Berlin. The conductor, Selmar Mey- 
rowitz, led the Philharmonic with all the 
circumspection and dash for which he 
was known during his activity as con- 
ductor at the Kurfiirsten Oper. Brahms’s 
A Minor Concerto, for violin and ’cello, 
did not create more than a passing im- 
pression, in spite of the excellent execu- 
tion of their parts by Julius Thornberg, 
the concertmaster, and Paulus Bache, the 
splendid ’cellist of the orchestra. Claire 
Dux delighted the audience with her sing- 
ing of the brilliant aria of Anna from 
Marschner’s opera, “Hans Heiling.” If 
there is one composer who deserves to be 
heard more frequently it is Marschner. 
Clair Dux’s silvery soprano and her util- 
ization of it are beyond criticism, except, 
possibly, for a tendency toward unneces- 
sary portamenti. The “Faust” Symphony 
concluded the program. 

The Deutsches Operntheater of Char- 
lottenburg was remarkably successful in 
its premiére production of Smetana’s 
“Die Verkaufte Braut” (“The Bartered 
Bride”) last Friday. Ignaz Waghalter 
conducted with considerable élan, and the 
singers seemed imbued with the spirit es- 
sential for a successful production of the 
work. Cast and mise-en-scéne were sat- 
isfactory in every respect and the full 
house lost no opportunity of expressing 
appreciation. 

The second evening of the Bohemian 
String Quartet last Saturday in Bee- 
thoven Hall had the attendance that is 
due every undertaking of this eminent 
chamber music organization. The assist- 
ing artist was the pianist Ignaz Fried- 
man, who has gained to-day the recogni- 
tion which he deserved years ago. The 
program comprised Dvorak’s String 
Quartet in F, the C Sharp Minor Quar- 
tet of Beethoven and Brahms’s Piano 
Quartet in G Minor. 

Lillian Wiesike in Recital 

Lillian Wiesike, the American concert 
soprano, who recently made a brief tour 
of the United States, gave a “Lieder- 
Abend” in Beethoven Hall last Friday, 
assisted by the reciter, Margarethe 
Weichmann, and with Max Laurischkus 
at the piano. The diversified and, on the 
whole, interesting program might have 
been somewhat less lengthy without en- 
dangering the success of the evening. 
However, people demand something for 


their money these days. Moreover, Miss 
Wiesike, with her commendable inclina- 
tion to draw comparatively unknown com- 
posers from obscurity, is too thorough a 
musician ever to overstep the bounds of 
good taste. In giving the less than medi- 
ocre composition of Karl Koempf a first 
hearing, she is to be excused for her kind- 
ness in trying to help a less fortunate 
colleague. 

Lillian Wiesike’s appearance in concert 
is always looked forward to with keen 
expectation by an ever-increasing number 
of admirers. She was evidently indis- 
posed last Tuesday and this must ac- 
count for the weakness of her middle 
register—a weakness fully offset, how- 
ever, by her excellent musical taste and 
judgment and by her general utilization 
of sympathetic vocal means. A group 
of spiritedly rendered Wolf songs seemed 
to us the crowning point of the evening. 

In Blithner Hall on Saturday, Ebba 
Hjerstedt, an American girl, of Chicago, 
we believe, appeared with the Bliithner 
Orchestra, under Max Griinberg’s direc- 
tion, as interpreter of Mozart’s E Flat 
Concerto, Beethoven’s Concerto in D and 
Wieniawski’s Second Concerto, Op. 22. It 
immediately became evident that Miss 
Hjerstedt had not wasted her time here; 
she has learned something as a violinist. 
Technical ability, rightness of conception 
and a certain amount of temperament are 
all apparent. But, for the present, the 
young artist’s energies are concentrated 
too much on the details of her task, and 
she seemed to have failed to grasp the 
spirit of either of the two latter compo- 
sitions. The result is a certain lifeless- 
ness about her interpretation, notwith- 
standing all her conscientiousness. Max 
Grinberg was a reliable conductor-accom- 
panist, if not often an inspired or tem- 
peramental one. O. P. JAcos. 





Miss Chopourian’s Success in Danbury, 
Conn. 


DANBURY, CONN., March 18.—Angel 
Agnes Chopourian’s recent recital in this 
city, before the Afternoon Musical So. 
ciety, was a musical event of import 
ance. The soprano’s fine voice delighted 
the rather large audience and won her 
repeated recalls. She sang several of 
Carpenter’s “Gitanjali” and numbers by 
Brahms, Schubert and Rummel. Assist- 
ing her was a string quartet comprised 
of Mrs. Aline Blackman-Bouman, violin; 
Mrs. Fannie Close-Andrews, violinist; 
David Talmage, Jr., violist, and Mar- 
garet Perkins, ’cellist. The accompanist 
was Kathryn Lane. 


Philharmonic’s Brooklyn Series Ended 


The New York Philharmonic Society 
closed its series in Brooklyn on _ the 
afternoon of March 14. Efrem Zim 
balist, the celebrated violinist, played 
with orchestral accompaniment Spohr’s 
Concerto for Violin, in D Minor, Op. 9, 
his interpretations being characterized 
by expressive warmth and technical mas 
tery. He responded to numerous recalls. 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, No 
8, opened the concert, and Conductor 
Stransky gave it a highly expressive 
interpretation. Other numbers’ were 
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Mrs. Mary Patterson Shelton, Accom- 
panist, of New York 


Mrs. Mary Patterson Shelton, the New 
York accompanist, who has resumed her 
professional activities after a lapse of 
three years, has been elected correspond- 
ing member of the Schubert Club of Oil 
City, Penn., whose president is Mrs. 
Helen Weidler. Mrs. Shelton is at pres- 
ent accompanying Mme. Kutschera, the 
distinguished singing teacher, and is also 
engaged in recital work. During the 
coming season she will accompany Mme. 
Olga Burgtorf on her tour of costume 
lecture recitals. On April 21 Mrs. Jo- 
seph D. Harrison, a pupil of Mrs. Shel- 
ton, will give a song recital at the Shel- 
ton studio, No. 111 Montague street, 
Brooklyn. 

Charles Keeler, the California poet, 
author and director, will be the assisting 
artist at the song recital of Miss Har- 
rison. Mr. Keeler’s “The Phanton 
Voice” has been set to music by William 
Humiston. 





Mme. Samaroff, in St. Louis, Extols Mr. 
Freund’s Propaganda 


St. Louis, March 20.—The regular 
“Ladies’ Day” at the City Club was 
made unusually pleasurable to-day when 
Mme. Olga Samaroff spoke on “Music 
Conditions in America.” Mme. Sama- 
roff took the opportunity to tell the 
assemblage of the wonderful chance that 
St. Louisans have to become more 
familiar with good music through the 
aid of their Symphony Orchestra. She 
touched upon the propaganda of John 
C. Freund from the side of the develop- 
ment of artistic appreciation and culture 
and was loudly acclaimed after her talk, 
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which was extemporaneous and of a na- 
ture to arouse a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm. M. de Bernard, tenor, formerly 
assistant to Jean De Reske i in Paris, sang 
several numbers which were much appre- 
ciated. H. W. C. 


BOISE ORCHESTRA IN 
SEASON’S FINAL CONCERT 


Three Local Soloists Appear with Con- 
ductor Breach’s Thriving Or- 
ganization 


BoIsE, IDAHO, March 15.—In the last 
concert of the season the Boise Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave music lovers a 
rare treat last Thursday evening. Con- 
ductor Charles O. Breach was at his 
best and gave the fine program a splen- 
did reading. The orchestra this season 
has followed its custom of using only 
local soloists. 

The program consisted of works by 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Sibelius, Raff, 
Massenet, Helmund and Luigini. Per- 
haps the most worthy number was the 
“Leonore” Symphony, by Raff. It was 
played with a wonderful rhythm and 
decisive accent. The overture, “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” by Mendelssohn, 
was also delightfully played. 

The soloists, three in number, were 
all in fine form. Fay Hostetter, a new 
arrival in this city, was the pianist, play- 
ing two Chopin numbers and an encore. 
She possesses splendid technique and de- 
livery. Ward French, the young bari- 
tone, who recently came to Boise, sang 
the Recitative and Aria, “Pescatore 
Afonda _lesca,” from “Gioconda,” by 
Ponchielli, in a manner that bespeaks a 
bright future for him. Mrs. French 
acted as his accompanist. 

The last soloist to appear was Eugene 
Farner, the concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, who played the Beethoven Romance 
in F and “Preislied,” from “Die Meister- 
singers,” with a style and musicianship 
that held the large audience’s rapt at- 
tention. Ava Brinck proved a very fine 
accompanist. 0. C. J. 


GANZ RECITAL IN SPOKANE 














Pianist Makes Fine Impression—Marta 
Sandal’s “Lieder” Program 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 16.—Rudolph 
Ganz attracted a large audience on the 
evening of March 6 at the Auditorium 
Theater. He made an excellent impres- 
sion and kept his hearers interested from 
start to finish. Directness and precision 
were much in evidence in Bach’s “Cha- 
conne,” which was followed by several 
recalls. The Sonata in D Major of 
Haydn was interpreted finely. His pres- 
entation of the Chopin Sonata in B 
Minor was full of grace, vivacity and 
charm. It was greeted with tremendous 
applause and he responded with Chopin’s 
Nocturne in F Major. In his final 
group Blanchet’s “Old Serail” was in- 
teresting; the “Serenade,” from the same 
pen, charming, while two compositions 
by Mr. Ganz himself, “Etude” and 
“Fileuse,” found much favor. The Liszt 
Polonaise in E,: played with abundance 
of verve and decision, brought the pro- 
gram to a triumphant close. 

A large audience gathered on March 
9 to hear Mme. Marta Sandal, the lieder 
singer. The recital was given under the 
auspices of the Musical Art Society, and 
was of a most enjoyable character. Mme. 
Sandal ranged over a wide field, in sev- 
eral languages and of various schools. 
Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, capable of 
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flexibility and grace. 
Among the songs was Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s “Hindu Melody.” George 
Greenwood was the able accompanist. 
The Musical Art Society gave the first 
of its Lenten concerts on March 14. The 
able performers were Edgar C. Sher- 
wood, the president, Mrs. Charles E. 


much modulation, 


Norquist, Mrs. Ruby Redmond Stout, 
Dorothy Roberts, Mrs. L. F. Williams, 
George A. Stout, Marie Scammel-Smith, 
Mmes. G. R. Lovejoy, Dayton Stewart, 


N. A. Kranz, Marshall Fulton and Helen 
Kennedy. M. S. 


Handel and Haydn and Other Choruses 
Engage Christine Miller 


The Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton has engaged the popular American 
contralto, Christine Miller, as soloist for 
Artists’ Night, April 14, and for the per- 
formance of “Elijah” on the following 
night at the Centenary Festival of this 
society at Symphony Hall. Miss Miller 
will sing in the “Messiah” with the Irish 
Choral Society of Chicago on March 28, 
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and in the “Elijah” performance at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., on 
May 19. The University Glee Club of 
Providence, R. I., has also booked this 
contralto for its concert of May 7, and 
the Indianapolis Mannerchor has _ en- 
gaged her for the eighth consecutive sea- 
son for its concert of April 30. Miss 
Miller will give a recital in the artists’ 
series of Erie, Pa., on March 24, her 
fourth consecutive appearance there. 





Claude Debussy egonsiders himself a 
poor conductor and a very bad pianist. 
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Fallacy of Authoritative 
Interpretations—So-Called 


By CLARA D. MANNES 








eg is always amusing to hear a musi- 
cian who has once known the com- 
poser of a work he is interpreting, and 
who may have heard him play this com- 
position, announce that for this reason 
his interpretation of the music is posi- 
tively the correct one sanctioned by the 
composer, not realizing that his own 


personality and the capacity of his in- 
telligence are the most determining 
factors in his rendition of the composi- 
tion. 

I shall never forget an experience I 
had a good many years ago when I was 
studying the César Franck sonata pre- 
paratory to playing it with Ysaye. I 
had never heard the sonata and was 
quite overcome with joy when a well- 
known violinist, stopping at the same 
hotel—we were staying in a village on 
the Meuse, in Belgium—told me she had 
played the work many times with César 
Franck, and that she could show me the 
correct interpretation of every phrase, 
every accent, the temzi, etc., and that it 
would be exactly as César Franck had 
wished it. 

She came to play the sonata with me. 
Nothing can describe the agony I en- 
dured during that hour. I felt that if 
César Franck had meant to have this 
wonderful work sound as she played it, I 
never could, nor would, carry out his 
ideas, for nothing could have been more 
unmusical and unnatural than this 
woman’s interpretation. One can im- 
agine my delight when I came to Ysaye, 
to whom César Franck had dedicated the 
work, and with whom Ysaye had played 


it innumerable times, to find that his in- 
terpretation differed in every possible de- 
tail from that of the so-called Franck 
“authority,” and his playing of the 
sonata was, of course, beautiful beyond 
words. 

Beware of the self-styled Brahms au- 
thority, who feels that he is the chosen 
one to spread the light because of some 
association with Brahms years ago. 
How sad often the results for the true 
Brahms lover, for this interpreter may 
have only a small tone and a pedagogic 
mind, and so cannot approach the mellow 
depths of Brahms, no matter how inti- 
mate his friendship with the composer 
may have been. 

The same holds good of pupils of the 
great teachers, who in only exceptional 
instances worthily represent the teach- 
ings of their masters. How often do 
they hear only that which, through their 
limited intelligence, they can understand. 
So, for instance, a great pianist may 
give a hundred wonderful qualities and 
let one of them be relaxation, his pupils 
for the greater part imagine that relaxa- 
tion is the secret of all his greater qual- 
ities and will only copy this obvious char- 
acteristic, with the result that their 
playing is mushy and characterless and 
absolutely unlike their teacher. The 
physical detail is taken up by pupils 
who cannot understand the _ subtler 
reasons of their master’s success. 

It is best not to trust any man or 
woman who claims to be an authority on 
some one else’s ideas, for ideas when fil- 
tered through another’s personality 
usually become diluted and change both 
form and substance. 








PORTLAND ORCHESTRA 
IN ITS FIFTH CONCERT 


Performance Preceded by Rehearsal for 
Benefit of School Children—Local 
Artists in Interesting Concerts 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 15.—The Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra gave its fifth 
concert of the season yesterday after- 
noon before a crowded house. Last week 
it gave a concert in Salem and scored 
an uncommon success. On Friday the 
writer had the privilege of attending the 
rehearsal at the theater, to which there 
were admitted more than 2,000 school 
children, and it was an inspiration to 
see the interest and appreciation shown 
by these young people who will play an 
important part in the city’s musical fu- 
ture. William R. Boone prefaced the 
performance by some interesting ex- 
planatory remarks. Conductor Chris- 
tenson sustained his reputation as a com- 





petent and dignified director. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Overture, “‘Phédre,’’ Massenet; Symphony 
No. 2 in D Major, Haydn; “Siegfried Idyll,” 
Wagner ; “Preludium” and “Berceuse,” 
Jairnefelt; ‘“‘Liebesliedchen,’” Taubert; Rhap- 


sodie, Lalo. 

On Monday evening a concert was 
given at Lincoln Hall for the benefit of 
the Salvation Army and a large sum 
was realized. Mrs. Thomas C. Burke 
had charge of the program and some of 
Portland’s best talent was represented. 
Interest was especially shown in “The 
Persian Garden,” which was sung by 
Mrs. Janes Burns Albert, Mrs. Delphine 
Marx, Norman A. Hoose and Dom Zan, 
with Mrs. Burke at the piano. J. Ross 
Fargo made his first public appearance 
since his return from New York, where 
he has been studying with F. X. Arens, 
and was_ enthusiastically received. 
Charles Duncan Raff gave some delight- 
ful ’cello numbers, and Mrs. Henry 
Metzger sang four numbers in her char- 
acteristically pleasing manner. 

At the last meeting of Willamette 
Chapter, D. A. R., held at the Hotel 
Benson, Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont pre- 


sented a delightful musical program and 
William Mansell Wilder gave an inter- 
esting talk on “Indian Legends of the 
Northwest.” Mrs. Beaumont played a 
group of piano numbers, Indian melodies, 
by Arthur Farwell, and Mrs. Chris 
O’Day, Mrs. Bess Seeberger and Otto T. 
Wedemeyer sang delightfully, several of 
their numbers being by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. 

Of special interest was a program 
given by the New England Conservatory 
Club last Wednesday. The members are 
former students of the Conservatory. 
Those who took part were Claire Oakes, 
Alice Holman, Agnes Watt, Agnes Love, 
Maud Gesner and Mmes. Anna Shillock, 
J. L. Schultz, B. Godard, John Hall, R. 
MacKenzie and Fay Huntington. 





Alma Gluck Arouses Enthusiasm in 
Pueblo, Col. 


PuEBLO, Cou., March 21.—Alma 
Gluck’s appearance with the Chamber 
Quintet on March 15 was attended with 
indubitable success. The soprano pre- 
sented a finely diversified program, com- 


prising numbers by Rameau, Handel, 
Hadyn, Smetana, Rubinstein, Rimsky, 
Horsmann, Sinding, Homer, Willeby, 


La Forge and Lucille Crews, the latter 
a resident composer. The quintet played 
well and was roundly applauded. Its 
program included works by Brahms and 
Franck. The audience was good sized 
and evinced enthusiasm frequently. 


L. J. K. F. 


People’s Institute Stimulated Musical 
Interest Among 60,000 Persons 


In the seventeenth annual report, is- 
sued last week, for the People’s Institute 
of New York for the year which ended 
October 1 last, reference is made to the 
music league school supported by the In- 
stitute, through which auditoriums in 
school buildings were opened for enter- 
tainments and adults brought into the 
schools. Two orchestras and one band 
were maintained, neighborhood interest 
was enlisted and musical appreciation 
was stimulated in at least 60,000 persons. 
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MISS DUFAU AIDS STRICKEN RELATIVES 


Concert Success Enables Singer 
to Help Family, Driven from 
Home by War 


HICAGO, March 27.—This year’s con- 
cert tour of Jenny Dufau, the well- 
known coloratura soprano and former 
member of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company has taken her into the 
Southeastern states of this country. 
‘I am glad that I have had such a 
vonderful season in America this 
ear,” relates Miss Dufau, “because 
a certain way I can repay my 
parents for all the have done for 
ne. They are at present living in Swit- 
erland, our home in Saulcrux in Alsace 


ing on the border and in the hands of 
the Germans one day and under the con- 
rol of the Allies the next. We never 
cnew, while I was there last summer, 
vhether to speak German or French, but 
.fter a while it beeame unbearable for 
us to remain at home, and with the ex- 
eption of my younger brother, who is 
superintendent of our mill there, the 
family have moved to Switzerland. Thus 
| am obliged to do my share for 
them all, and I am happy to know that 
my season will be such an extended one.” 
While Miss Dufau has given more than 
forty concerts already, she is booked into 
the beginning of July and though ar- 
rangements for her appearance at va- 
rious chautauquas are under way, the 
dates are as yet unsettled. She antici- 
pates, however, singing at Ocean Grove 
this Summer. 

Her experiences in the smaller com- 
munities of the country have been va- 
‘ed and interesting. She has often 
found that in out-of-the-way places ar- 
tistic programs and the best examples 
of song literature have found the great- 
est acclaim among people who apparent- 
ly hear but few of the visiting artists 
that tour the country. 

Miss Dufau is essentially an operatic 
singer and prefers appearances in grand 
opera to the more detailed and intimate 
art of the song recital. She expressed 
great delight over the fact that next 
year we will have grand opera again 
in Chicago and that she will probably 
appear again in her famous roles with 
the Chicago Opera Company. 

She was one of the most serviceable 
artists in Cleofonte Campanini’s list of 
singers and several times saved the com- 
pany when at half an hour’s notice she 
had to substitute for some other mem- 
ber who was indisposed. The most nota- 
ble substitution of the last year’s opera 
season was when at 7.30 she received 
notice that she would have to appear at 
8 o’clock in the title role of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and during the perfor- 
mance she received a half dozen recalls 
after each act. 

“How is it that you are so familiar 
with the German song literature, and 
where did you get that training?” Miss 
Dufau was asked. “For my technical 
schooling I must thank my German 
teacher, who was the famous soprano, 
Etelka Gerster, and with whom I studied 
in Berlin for several years. After I had 
become acquainted with the thorough 
detail of song interpretation with this 
teacher, I went to Italy, where I re- 
eived my operatic instruction. 

“When I was quite young I was ex- 
tremely frail and it was only owing to 
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Jenny Dufau, Prominent Coloratura So- 
prano 


my father’s untiring and sympathetic 
care that I am so vigorous and healthy 
to-day. He subjected me to a sort of 
Kneipp cure of his own invention which 
has made me, while not robust, extreme- 
ly healthy, and I can travel with great 
comfort night after night and feel fresh 
after my concert work, which has been 
extremely arduous this season.” 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





MME. MELVILLE IN ALBANY 


Pianist Gives Concert to Aid Poles— 
Mrs. MacDowell’s Program 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 26.—Mme. Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska gave a 
piano recital on March 23 at the Ten 
Eyck Hotel under the patronage of A\l- 
bany society for the benefit of the Polish 
war sufferers of Galicia. The entire 
programme was devoted to the works of 
Chopin and as an encore she sang a 
Polish folk song, “Spring,” arranged by 
Friedman. Mme. Liszniewska displayed 
a wonderful technique and won generous 
applause. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of 
the American composer, gave a lecture- 
recital last night at the Girls’ Academy 
that was well patronized and thoroughly 
enjoyed. The proceeds were devoted to 
the maintenance of the art colony at 
Peterborough, N. H. W.A. H. 





MR. SEAGLE AT STUDIO CLUB 


Baritone’s Fine Vocal Act Enjoyed by 
Effusive Audience 

Oscar Seagle’s choice vocal art was 

heard on March 29 at the Studio Club, 

New York, where the baritone, assisted 

by Frank Bibb, gave a recital. French 


songs predominated, but Mr. Seagle 
left his audience regretting that he 
had neglected to provide a group of 


lieder. However, such consummate art- 
istry as this singer possesses lends qual- 
ity to any collection which he may choose 
to offer. 

At this recital, which was heard by a 
capacity (and, needless to say, effusive) 
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audience, Mr. Seagle sang a group of old 
French songs, another of modern French 
and a closing group in English. Among 
his first offerings the baritone sang with 
exquisite taste “‘L’Amour de Moi,” “Tam- 
bourin” and “Musette,” concluding with 
a ringing “Chanson a Manger,” which 
he repeated. Paladilhe’s beautiful and 
widely known “Psyché” was a_ notable 
example of smooth legato singing com- 
bined with healthy, rational sentiment. 

Frank Bibb, the accompanist and 
composer, played three numbers from his 
Suite in E Minor. The first, called 
“Prélude,” is best, in the writer’s opin- 
ion. He added Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and 
a number by Bach and as an encore gave 
Debussy’s Granada Impression. It might 
be advisable for Mr. Bibb to abstain 
from the exotic vapors of Ravel and De- 
bussy since he plays Bach much more 
artistically and quite fails to make the 
Frenchmen engaging. Technically he is 
well equipped and he accompanies with 
taste and sympathy. 





ORCHESTRA IN SETTLEMENT 


Emilie Wagner’s Young Players Give an 
Excellent Program 


Courageous as an educator is Emilie 
Wagner, the founder of the East Side 
Music Settlement, for in a_ district 
abounding with natural talent, but with 
an environment not conducive to its de- 
velopment, Miss Wagner has chosen boys 
and girls ranging from ten to sixteen 
years and formed them into a very repre- 
sentative orchestra. On Saturday even- 
ing, March 27, Miss Wagner’s orchestra 
played at the College Settlement Gym- 
nasium at 86 First Street, New York. 
Ellen Learned, contralto, and Lynette 
Aveduke, interpretative dancer, con- 
tributed their services. 

The program opened with a string or- 
chestra’s playing of the Overture to 
“Anacreon” by Cherubini, and the Largo 
by Handel, the soloist being Alexander 
Minninberg, a boy of about eight years, 
who played very well. Louis Schwarz 
was the other soloist and gave the Tempo 
di Minuetto from the Fifth Violin Con- 
certo of Mozart. Mme. Jeanne Franko 
conducted these two groups, and Miss 
Wagner conducted two groups which in- 
cluded “To a Wild Rose” by MacDowell, 
Komzak’s “Miarchen,” the Allegretto 
from Haydn’s “Military Symphony” and 
a “Shepherd Dance” and “Morris Dance” 
by Edward German. Miss Learned sang 
the Brahms “Sapphische Ode” and “Ver- 


gebliches Standchen,”’ and Humper- 
dinck’s “Wiegenlied,” also a group of 
English songs. Miss Aveduke danced 


Schubert’s “Moment Musical” and gave 
an original interpretation of Rubin- 
stein’s “Valse Caprice,” for which she 
was recalled. ° A. 8S. 





SUMMER CLASS FOR HAMBOURG 


Pianist to Have Master Course in Camp 
on Maine Lake 


During the coming Summer Mark 
Hambourg, the noted Russian pianist, 
will devote himself to the pedagogical 
side of his art. Though he has given oc- 
casional lessons during the past years, 
the artist’s concert engagements have 
prevented extensive teaching. Since the 
outbreak of the present war, however, 
Mr. Hambourg has been besieged with 
requests and has decided to begin his ac- 
tivities as a teacher during the coming 
Summer. 

Not content with the ordinary modus 
operandi of teaching, the pianist has 
found a plan diverging materially from 
the average course. A beautiful spot in 
the mountains of Maine, at Camp Quisi- 
sana, on Lake Kezar, has been selected 
as a haven for this musical colony. Here 
Mr. Hambourg will give a weekly recital 
in the concert hall, seating 200. The 
“disciples” will be edified by talks on 
music and on piano playing. Mr. Ham- 
bourg will give class lessons at regular 
intervals, whereby each one may profit 
from the playing of the other. A normal 
course for teachers will be another fea- 
ture of the Summer master course, and 
members of the colony, which will be 
composed of professional pianists, teach- 
ers and advanced amateurs, will give re- 
citals. 





Ernest Schelling’s Coast-to-Coast Tour 


Ernest Schelling, the American pian- 
ist, after a prolonged rest will engage in 
an extremely busy season, beginning in 
Autumn. Instead of jumping from one 
large city to another, as has been the cus- 
tom of pianists of such international rep- 
utation, Mr. Schelling is being booked by 
his manager, Maximilian Elser, Jr., on 
the order of a theatrical attraction, 1.e., 
playing before the public of each city, 
large and small, along the route of his 
coast-to-coast tour. 








WHAT PROMINENT 
SINGERS SAY OF THE 


GILBERTE 
SONGS 


CHARLOTTE LUND 
SOPRANO 
My dear Mr. Gilberté: 


It gives me_- great 
pleasure to add a word 
of praise for your two 
songs, ‘“‘Ah! Love, but a 
Day,’’ and “Spring Ser- 
enade.’’ ; 

The songs are most 
musical and well written 
for the voice which 
makes it a joy to inter- 
pret them. Then, too, 
the music is so well 
adapted to the _ senti- 
ment of the poems that 
an artist cannot fail to 
bring out the true sen- 
timent intended. 

Wishing you 
success, | am, 


Cordially yours, 
CHARLOTTE LUND. 











every 





NINA DIMITRIEFF 
SOPRANO 


Dear Mr. Gilberté: 


| am singing with 
great success your ex- 
quisite ‘“*‘Mother’s 
Cradle Song” and the 
“Song of the Canoe,”’ 
which never fails to 
please my audience. 


With sincere admi- 
ration, 


NINA DIMITRIEFF. 








BEATRICE 
McCUE 
CONTRALTO 


Dear Mr. Gilberté: 


Your beautiful 
song, “Ah! Love, 
but a Day’’ | use 
on all my pro- 
grams, dnd it is one 
of the most suc- 
cessful songs | sing. 





Sincerely yours, 


BEATRICE 
McCUE. 











FINNEGAN 
TENOR 


JOHN 


Dear Mr. Gilberté: 


1 am singing two 
of your splendid 
songs, Ah! Love, but 
a Day” and “An 
Evening Song” 
throughout the coun- 
try, and they never 
fail to win for me 
great applause from 
my audiences. They 
are splendid songs, 
and |! shall continue 
singing them on all 
my programs. 


Very cordially, 
JOHN FINNEGAN. 





VERNON 
ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE 


My dear Mr. 
Gilberté: 

For some time 
past | have wanted 
to tell you how 
much | enjoy sing- 
ing your songs, 
‘Forever and a 
Day” and ‘Two 
Roses.’’ They are 
so well written and 
so singable that it 
is real pleasure to 
use them. 1 sang 
‘*‘*Two Roses’’ at my 
recent recital in 
Carnegie Hall with 
much success, and 
you may rest as- 
sured | shall con- 
tinue to use your 
songs on my pro- 
grams. 

With all good 
wishes for your 
success, believe me, 

Most sincerely 
yours, 

VERNON 


ARCHIBALD. 








THE GILBERTE SONGS may be 
FERS at all Music Shops 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


Hotel Marie Antoinette, 67th Street 
and Broadway, New York 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














At the Mehan Studios in Carnegie 
Hall it has become necessary to make a 
number of changes in the management of 
affairs. Assistants have been added so 
that Mr. and Mrs. Mehan may more 
fully devote themselves to their work. 
Orlo Edwin Bangs, the well known tenor 
from this studio, will have charge of the 
vocal department in the State Univer- 
sity of Montana at Missoula for the 
Summer session. Alvin Gillett, baritone 
from these studios, has received a de- 
cided recognition for his ability in secur- 
ing one of the best paying church posi- 
tions in the vicinity of New York, that 
of soloist in the First Reformed Church 
at Passaic, N. J. 

.-h » 

A pupils’ recital of merit was given 
on March 27 at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, by some of the ad- 
vanced pupils of Carl M. Roeder. The 
recital was preceded by an organ recital 
by Alexander Russell, the musical direc- 
tor of Wanamaker’s. The feature of the 
piano recital was the appearance of Dor- 
othy Roeder, the talented young daugh- 
ter of Mr. Roeder, who played a Ravina 
“Etude de Style,” Scharwenka’s E Minor 
Barcarolle and Ambrose’s “Gavotte,” 
with musicianly feeling and _ technical 
fiuency. Others on the program were 
Adelaide Smith, Olive Hampton, Ruth 
Nelson, Marie Wolf and Ida Gordon. 

a2 

The novel program in which piano stu- 
dents of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music were heard recently at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall was repeated 
by them on March 25, in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium. Ensemble piano music, as 
played by these performers, is charming, 
rarely becoming monotonous. A _ large 
audience heard the concert and indicated 
its approval by prolonged applause. 

* * * 


The Cecilia Club of Freehold, N. J., 
presented Edward Marzo’s cantata, “In- 
dian Summer,” on Thursday evening of 
last week, with Mrs. C. J. Strahan, a 
pupil of M. Elfert Florio, of New York, 
as soloist. Mrs. Strahan displayed a 
voice of ingratiating quality and excep- 
tional sweetness. It is a high soprano 
and she employs it with artistry. 

* * x 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, the well-known 
Russian baritone and teacher, took part 
in the program of the Pleiades Club on 
March 20 at the Hotel Brevoort, New 
York. 

The Russian A Capella Quartet, (Vas- 
silevsky, Bataieff, Vorolioff and Telandi), 
under the management of Mr. Samoiloff, 
appeared four times and sang four 
songs, repeating many of the Russian 
folk songs. On April 25 the pupils of 
Mr. Samoiloff are to give a concert at 
Sherry’s, New York. 

* * * 

Several of W. Warren Shaw’s pupils 
have been quite active of late. Helen 
Buchanan, soprano, and Phillip Warren 
Cooke, tenor, will be heard in the solo 
parts of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Sor- 
cerer,” to be produced by the Savoy 
Opera Company in Philadelphia shortly. 
Edward S. Van Leer, tenor, is busy in 
the recital field. Paul Breedy, who made 
his début this season in the leading tenor 
role of “The Magic Flute,” is also hav- 
ing a busy concert season. John F. 
Braun, tenor, scored heavily as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
recent performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.” Marie Wagner, the 
soprano, was a soloist at the recent Cath- 
olic Oratorio Concert in Carnegie Hall. 

: = 9 

At the students’ recital, held recently 
under the direction of Dr. William C. 
Carl, the following students participated: 
George W. Bottoms, J. T. Brewer, Edith 
M. Yates, K. A. Koster, Robert M. Tread- 
well, Martha E. Papenbaum, Fred L. 
Anthony, Edith Sackett, L. Wales Hol- 
den, Elizabeth Brewer, Mary A. Vroome, 
G. Howard Scott, Antoinette V. Doughty, 
Maurice Garabrant, Mrs. J. L. Van 
Name, Laura Belle Parkin and Howard 
A. Cottingham. Dr Carl will spend the 
vacation at Atlantic City, returning on 
April 14 for the opening of the Spring 
term of the Guilmant Organ School. 





Madam Schumann-Heink Is Singing 


“DAWN IN THE DESERT” 
“CONSIDER THE LILIES” 


BY GERTRUDE ROSS 


Immenseiy Effective Songs. In both high and 
low keys. Have your Music Dealer Order These. 





Thomas Whitney Surette lectured on 
the choral work of Brahms, March 18, 
and the class in plain song closed its 
work for the season last week. Clement 
R. Gale, who has been conducting this 
class, will take up the subject of orches- 
tration immediately after the Easter 
holidays. 

Warren R. Hedden will instruct in 
modulation, transposition and harmon- 
ization of melodies on the keyboard dur- 
ing the Spring term, and the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield will give his annual 
course of lectures on hymnology. 

+ * a 

Mme. Liza Delhaze Wickes enter- 
tained friends and pupils with an inter- 
esting program at the Van Dyck Studios, 
Sunday afternoon, March 28. Assisting 
were George Agin, violinist; Douglas 
Lane, baritone; Caroline Koecher, so- 
prano, and Paolo Martucci, pianist. 


SUCCESS IN TWO CONCERTS 


Ashley Ropps, Baritone, a Soloist in 
Stamford and New Rochelle 


An audience of 1,600 persons heard 
a fine performance of Monestal’s “Seven 
Last Words” at St. John’s Catholic 
Church, Stamford, Conn., March 28, un- 
der the able direction of Margaret Ken- 
nedy, organist and director. The as- 
sisting artist from out of town, was Ash- 
ley Ropps, the New York baritone, who 


displayed a resonant baritone that was 
equally effective in solo and ensemble 
parts. The duet “Hodie Mecum Eris 
in Paradiso” with the tenor was ex- 
ceptionally well executed. As an of- 
fertorium Mr. Ropps sang “Palm 
Branches” by Faure. The other solo- 
ists whose work in the cantata was also 
highly commendable were Mrs. William 
Troy, soprano; Mrs. Henry Scofield, con- 
tralto, and John P. Reilly, tenor, all of 
Stamford. 

Another recent appearance of Mr. 
Ropps was in concert, held on March 
25, at the College of New Rochelle, N. 
Y., in which he was associated with Ir- 
win Hassell, a talented young pianist, in 
joint recital, under auspices of the de- 
partment of music. Mr. Ropps sang 
first “In Questa Tomba,” Beethoven; 
“She Never Told Her Love,” Haydn, 
and Handel’s “O! Ruddier than the 
Cherry,” evoking a storm of applause. Mr. 
Hassell’s initial offerings were Liszt’s 
Etude in D Flat and Twelfth Rhapsody, 
both executed in a manner that proved 
him to be a mature artist. The first 
part of the program concluded with 
“Temo D’amarte,” by Cotogni, “Im Zit- 
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AS SOLOIST WITH THE MUSICAL ART 
SOCIETY, OF ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, CONDUCTOR 


“The Highwayman” 


wut SIMMONS 


THE ENGLEWOOD PRESS, Feb. 3, 1915: 

“Mr. William Simmons, who sang the solo parts in Deems Taylor’s ‘The High- 
wayman,’ was most acceptable, and gave besides for two numbers of the program two 
groups of songs which were much appreciated.” 


Address: 76 West 68th St., New York 


terden Mondlicht,” by Haile, and an, aria 
from Massenet’s “Thais,” ‘“Nachtstuck,”’ 
by Schumann. 

“Ich Liebe Dich” by Grieg, and a Hu- 
moresque by King, made up Mr. Hassell’s 
second group, while American songs by 
Metcalf, Spross, Huhn, Harriet Ware 
and Oley Speaks were some of Mr. 
Ropp’s later offerings. With these songs 
the baritone evoked plenty of enthusiasm 
and the no encore rule was finally 
broken. 





A new opera of the veristic school, 
“The Love of the Bersagliere,” by Max 
Wiese, has had its premiére at the Kiel 
Municipal Theater. 














Agostino Carbone 
Agostino Carbone, for ten years a 


baritone at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and since then a vocal teacher in 
New York with a studio at Carnegie Hall 
and later at A®Xolian Hall, died on March 
27 at his home, No. 695 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York. He had been ill a week 
and died of a complication of diseases. 
His age was sixty. His wife, three sons 
and a daughter survive him. 

Mr. Carbone was born in Genoa, Italy, 
on May 19, 1855, and received his musi- 
cal education in the Municipal Conserva- 
tory of Music at Genoa, where he gradu- 
ated in 1875, receiving a gold medal. He 
was leading singer at the La Scala, 
Milan, and later appeared in Rome, 
Turin, Florence, St. Petersburg, Lisbon, 
Paris, Moscow, Calcutta, Cairo and with 
the Royal Italian Opera Company at 
Covent Garden, London. Mr. Carbone’s 
first engagement in America was with 
Gerster’s Grand Opera Company. From 
1889 to 1900 he was with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in the Grau régime 
as a leading baritone and often sang 
with Patti, Melba, Emma Eames and 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke. Some of 
the operas in which he appeared were 
“Die Meistersinger,” “The Barber of Se-. 
ville,’ “Nozze di Figaro,” “Don Pas 
quale,” “La Traviata,” “I Pagliacci,” 
“Mignon,” “Lucia di Lammermoor” and 
“Carmen.” 





Harold S. Lewars 


YorkK, PA., March 27.—Harold S. Le- 
wars, well known for his musical and lit- 
erary attainments, died last Sunday at 
Gettysburg. Mr. Lewars was graduated 
from Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
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BARITONE 
Won a Notable Success 
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DR. ANSELM CGOETZL 


Principal Conductor, DIPPEL OPERA CO. 


Voice Placing. 


Complete Training for Grand and Light Opera. 


Concert Repertoire. 


STUDIOS: Hotel Lyndemon, 203 W. 54th Street. 


Inquiries to Secretary H. KATZMAN (late of Chicago Grand Opera Co.) at above address. 
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in 1903, and later becoming an instructor 
in the college he aided the college musi- 
cal clubs and directed the Gettysburg 
Oratorio Society. In 1910 Professor Le- 
wars gave up his work in the college and 
went tc New York to study music. He 
made his home in Harrisburg for the 
past few years, where he had a studio 
and taught music. He was a member of 
the committee preparing a new hymnal 
for the Lutheran Church. G. A. Q. 





Leo P. Wheat 


Leo P. Wheat, classmate and friend 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the English 
composer, and at one time one of the 
best known musicians in the South, died 
on March 25 in a hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the age of seventy-four. 
Mr. Wheat was born in Memphis, Tenn., 
in 1841, and received his musical edu- 
cation at Leipsic, Germany, where his 
friendship with Sir Arthur Sullivan 
began. 

For a number of years Mr. Wheat 
was organist at the Monumental Church 
at Richmond, Va. In 1872 he married 
Florence Allen, of that city, who with 
six children survives him. 





Charles W. Schiffert 


PHILADELPHIA, March 27.—Charles W. 
Schiffert, a basso well known for a num- 
ber of years throughout the State, died 
at his home, No. 1520 South Fifth street, 
last Thursday. Mr. Schiffert, who in a 
business way had been connected with 
several Philadelphia piano stores and 
piano departments of the department 
stores, possessed a voice of unusual son- 
orousness and richness of quality, and 
aside from his success in church and con- 
cert work, as a soloist, was a member of 
the Arion Society of Allentown, Pa., and 
of the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, of 
this city. He also appeared with success, 
as an amateur, in light opera. Mr. Schif- 
fert, who was thirty-seven years of age, 





is survived only by his wife. A. L. T. 
Milton B. Griffith 
CHICAGO, March 25.—Milton B. Grif- 





fith, a former resident of Chicago, died 
yesterday at his home in South Bend, 
Ind., of acute indigestion. Mr. Griffith 
was chairman of the program committee 
of the Indiana Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and a former vice-president of the 
organization. 
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ALOIS TRNKA 


in Aeolian Hall Recital 
New York, March 26 


What the 
Critics Say: 


THE SUN:—‘‘Mr. 
Trnka demands 
praise for his in- 
genuity in finding 
things not played 
by the other nu 
merous violinists of 
this busy season. 


PULLER Lee Pee 





= * * * Mr. MTrnka’s' playing was 
= characterized by earnestness of pur- 
pose.’’ 
THE HERALD:—‘“‘In A®olian Hall 
last night Alois Trnka, a local violin- 
= ist, who was heard here last. season, 
= gave a violin recital. His audience 
was large and it expressed its appro- 
bation freely. He plays with dash and 
some temperament. There is a serious- 
ness in his work and most of his se- 


lections were played with musical 
feeling.” 


THE TIMES:—‘‘The movements b) 
Bach, not often played by violinists 
are venturesome undertakings, espe- 
cially the Fugue. Mr. Trnka mas- 
tered its very considerable difficulties 
with a good deal of success. He 
showed also facility in Ernst’s con- 
certo.”’ 


THE PRESS:—‘“Mr. Trnka draws 4 
tone of rather small calibre, of sym- 
pathetic and feeling qualities. His 
finger technique and bowing are moré 
than ordinarily good, as he revealed 
in the Bach Fugue, which he per- 
formed clearly and incisively, defining 
sharply the thematic structure, and 
seldom missing the correct pitch in 
the difficult double-stopping.”’ 


ADDRESS: 


108 West 111th St., New York 


Phone: 8905 Cathedral 
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A BRAHMS EVENING 





Modern Music Society Offers Chamber 
Works and Vocal Quartets 


Johannes Brahms held sway on the 
top of a big New York apartment house 
on the evening of March 23, when a 
program of the master’s works was given 
at the Chatsworth by the Modern Music 
Society, Benjamin Lambord, musical 
director. In an attractive studio setting 
this musicale proved entirely satisfying. 

Keenest enjoyment was that afforded 
by the decidedly artistic presentation of 
the Horn Trio, Op. 40, by Mr. Lambord, 
at the piano; Alberto Bachmann, vio- 
linist, and Joseph Franzel, second horn 
player of the New York Symphony. An- 
other excellent chamber music perform- 
ance was that of the D Minor Sonata, 
Op. 108, by Messrs. Lambord and Bach- 
mann, the Adagio being played with 
especial beauty. The Modern Music So- 
ciety Quartet, comprising Annie M. 
Roth, Mrs. Cora B. Janney, Harry F. 
Glaeser and Frederic Thomas, sang in 
English, four of the Gypsy Songs and 
“Yearning” and “In the Night,” the 
“Heaven Shines So Bright and Clear” 
being redemanded. The blending of the 
voices was quite ati,” a 


CONCERT FOR TOLEDO STUDENT 








Jan Sickesz Provides Fine Program on 
Second Visit in Month 


ToLeDO, O., March 27.—An audience 
that filled the entire lower floor of the 
Valentine Theater and overflowed gener- 
ously into the two balconies listened in 
rapt attention to the fine concert pro- 
gram given by Jan Sickesz, the Dutch 
pianist, who paid his second visit to To- 
ledo within a month yesterday afternoon. 

The concert was given at 4 o’clock un- 
der the auspices of Bradford Mills and 
inaugurated an educational series for 
the special benefit of music students in 
the city. The audience on this occasion 
was largely made up of children and oth- 
ers who are studying music at the va- 
rious conservatories or under private 
teachers. There was a large represen- 
tation also of older music lovers, teach- 
ers and prominent musicians, and sev- 
eral society groups occupied = —~. 





Felice Lyne Would Found Scholarship 
for Kansas City 


In order that a talented young woman 
from her home town, Kansas City, may 
enjoy the best of musical training, Felice 
Lyne has made an offer to the newly 
founded International Academy of Opera 
in Paris to contribute the receipts of a 
special concert in Kansas City toward a 
$5,000 scholarship at the new institution, 
any amount short of that figure to be 
made up by municipal institutions or 
publie-spirited citizens of that city. The 
scholarship comprises maintenance at 
the school and inculcation of actual ex 
perience in opera as well as instruction 
and recital appearances. Transportation 
is also included. 


ROSENTHAL A TRUE 
TITAN OF THE PIANO 


Berlin Hears the Master at His 
Best as Virtuoso and 
Artist 


BERLIN, Feb. 21.—“‘Titan of the piano” 
seems to us the most appropriate appel- 
lation for Moriz Rosenthal. When, last 
Friday, the virtuoso appeared on the 
platform of the Philharmonie for his 
concert for the benefit of the Society for 








A Recent Portrait of Moriz Rosenthal, 
the World Famous Austrian Pianist 


the Aid of Musicians and Concertizing 
Artists, an audience of several thousands 
gave him a jubilant welcome. 

Rosenthal is generally considered the 
possessor of one of the most conflicting 
personalities in the concert field, and his 
enormous virtuosity is all too frequently 
believed to outweigh his distinction as 
an artist. His reputation as virtuoso 
never has been challenged, to the 
writer’s knowledge. But fame is apt to 
blind the world to a realization of an 
artist’s deeper emotions and more ex- 
alted qualities. 

Who among the pianists of to-day 
commands such a pallette of colors, such 
an intense tone, such mighty chords? 
True enough, that tremendous left hand 
of Rosenthal, his astounding—at times 
almost superhuman—technical execution 
might give one the impression that he is 
seeking a dazzling display with but little 
regard for the soul of the composition. 
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—Photo Mishkin. 


The New York American, Jan. 15, 1914: 


“Mr. Overton is a technician of more than ordinary 
His tone has delightful quality.” 


OVERTON 


The Young American Violinist 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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But just as though the artist divined the 
reproach, all such illusions are dispelled 
when he plays, for instance, the Chopin 
Ballad—plays it as though it were an 
intensely poetical improvisation wafted 
to us from afar. Of the same exquisitely 
lyrical beauty at his Friday recital were 
the Preludes, the Mazurka and the Noc- 
turne, while the atmosphere of the Valse, 
on the other hand, seemed somewhat 
marred by the accelerated tempo. 

But after all is said and done, Rosen- 
thal must be considered one of the few 
very great pianists our epoch has 
brought forth. Who can play Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Etudes so analytically 
and still imbue them with such a wealth 
of fascinating nuances? As a conclu- 
sion of his program he offered two of 
his own compositions; a Prelude and a 
Second Strauss Fantasie, which the 
writer was unable to hear, but whicb 
several colleagues informed him proved 
very effective, especially the latter, a 
paraphrase of the “Blue Danube” and 
the “Fledermaus.” Both became master- 
pieces of pianistic execution under the 
hands of Rosenthal. The artist opened 
his program with Weber’s Sonata in A 
Flat, played with supreme finish. 

O. P. Jacos. 


ALMA GLUCK RETURNS AS 
OPERA CONCERT “ GUEST ” 


Four Encores Exacted of Soprano After 
Song Group—Ober and Wither- 
spoon Warmly Received 


Alma Gluck returned to the scene of 
her early successes on March 28, when 
she appeared as a “guest” singer in 
this season’s Sunday concerts of the 
Metropolitan Opera. With the soprano 
were heard Margarete Ober and Herbert 
Witherspoon, besides Richard Hageman 
and the Metropolitan orchestra. The 
audience was extremely large. 

The purity and beauty of Miss Gluck’s 
voice again evoked warm admiration, in 
the “Bel raggio” from “Semiramide” and 
a set of Russian numbers, including a 
Little Russian folk song arranged by her 
husband, Efrem Zimbalist. Four encores 
were exacted of her at the close, La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger,” Spross’s 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” the “Little Grey 
Home in the West” and “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny.” Mme. Ober’s noble de- 
livery of arias from “The Taming of the 
Shrew” and “Le Prophéte” aroused keen 
approbation. She added “Stride la 
vampa” from “Trovatore.” Mr. Wither 
spoon commemorated Palm Sunday by 
delivering “The Palms” as an extra fol- 
lowing his resonant singing of an aria 
from “The Seasons.” K. S. C. 





The eighteenth Sunday evening con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
on March 21, held a varied list of com- 
posers—from Wagner to Buzzi-Peccia. 
In the hands of such able artists as 
Johanna Gadski, Josef Hofmann and 
Arthur Middleton, and under the splen- 
did direction of Richard Hageman, in- 
terest was not allowed to lag for a mo- 
ment. 


Prominent Artists in Maplewood, N. J., 
Concert 


Five prominent New York artists gave 
a concert on the evening of March 17 in 
Maplewood, N. J. They were Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Merle Tillot- 
son Alcock, contralto; Robert Gotts- 
chalk, tenor; Charles Norman Granville, 
baritone, and Bruno Huhn, accompanist. 
All of these artists were cordially re- 
ceived in a program of varied interest, 
and Mrs. Alcock won a double encore for 
a group of Irish songs. 





Program of Mary Helen Brown’s Songs 


A program of songs of Mary Helen 
Brown was given before the Woman’s 
Press Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on March 27. It included a group 
of her piano solos played by Gordon 
Hampson, are three groups of songs, 
artistically sung by Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Gunther, baritone and soprano, re 
spectively. 


Mme. Maverick Sings at the Plaza 


Mme. Laura Maverick, mezzo-con- 
tralto, sang two groups of songs at a 
concert in the Hotel Plaza, under the 
auspices of the University Forum of 
America on March 16. Fay Foster’s 
“The Daughter” and “The White Blos 
som Off the Bog” and Carl Hahn’s “An 
Irish Song,” “’Tis All That I Can Say” 
and “Sleepytown.” 


“TRE RE” PREMIERE 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Montemezzi’s Opera Makes Pow- 
erful Appeal—Local Symphony 
Club’s Success 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1915. 


OLLOWING the recent success here 
of “Madame San-Géne’’—so far, 
at least, as the size of the audience 
was concerned—the Metropolitan op- 
eratic organization of New York brought 
over another of its new productions to 
the local Metropolitan last Tuesday even- 
ing, when “L’Amore dei Tre Re” was 
given before a_ well-filled house. The 
Montemezzi opera was received with 
cordial demonstrations of approval, the 
poetic charm of the story and the illumi- 
native sympathy and power of the music 
presenting a combined appeal that was 
irresistible. In this happy combination 
of interesting narrative and impressive 
score the production is one of the best 
of the modern lyric dramas presented 
here. Noticeably emphatic was’ the 
recognition given Mr. Toscanini. 

Lucrezia Bori, as Flora, made her 
second appearance in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing previously been heard only as Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” and her former success 
was completely overshadowed by the im- 
pression she made in the part of the 
heroine of Benelli’s tragic tale. Miss 
Bori has youth and beauty, grace and 
charm of personality, and a voice of 
vibrant clearness and capable of impart- 
ing a thrill in moments of dramatic 
climax. 

The local début of Edoardo Ferrari- 
l‘ontana was effected in the réle of A vito, 
a character to which this efficient tenor 
gave authority and vocal excellence, 
scoring an undoubted success. The Man- 
fredo of Amato was another fine inter- 
pretation by this superb baritone, always 
a favorite here, and Adamo Didur was 
powerfully impressive in his acting and 
vocally as the aged King Archibaldo. 

The Symphony Club, an _ orchestra 
made up or about fifty young musicians, 
under the direction of Johan Grolle, gave 
its fourth annual concert, under the man- 
agement of the Smith Musical Bureau, in 
Witherspoon Hall last Wednesday even 
ing and afforded pleasure to a large 
audience with a program which included 
as purely orchestral numbers an arrange- 
ment of “Hatikvoh” (Zionist Song of 
Hope), by Joel Belov, and Grieg’s “Hol- 
berg” Suite. Bach’s Double Concerto, for 
two violins and orchestra, was given very 
creditably by Herman Weinberg and 
Jacob Simkins, and Mr. Weinberg showed 
unusual talent and thorough training as 
a violinist in several solos. Replacing 
Josef Wissow, pianist, who was unable 
to appear, a special feature of the pro- 
gram was the playing of John Thompson, 
the American pianist, who recently won 
first place for Pennsylvania in the con- 
test of the Federation of Musical Clubs. 
Mr. Thompson is a glowing example of 
the complete musical training that may 
be obtained in Philadelphia, where for 
several years he was a pupil of Mauritz 
Leefson. While he has been abroad and 
played with marked success in some of 
the foreign cities, he is entirely home 
taught, and his brilliant interpretation 
Wednesday evening of Chopin’s Ballade 
in G Minor, and several other numbers, 
was an eloquent plea in behalf of 
“American training for American ar- 
tists.” 

At an invitation concert given in the 
auditorium of the Central Branch, Y. M. 
C. A., on Thursday evening, a varied 
program was presented, with numbers 
by Milton Bornstein, a talented and 
promising young violinist, who is a pupil 
of J. W. F. Leman; Flora Robinson, con- 
tralto; Ethel Young and Anna Everhart, 
pianists. 

Horatio Connell, baritone, and Nelson 
A. Chesnutt, tenor, were the soloists at 
a notable production of Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words,” given at the Church of the 
Atonement, Wednesday evening, March 
17, with F. H. Bendig at the organ. Mr. 
Connell’s sympathetic voice was heard 
to excellent advantage, his vocalism being 
particularly suited to this style of music, 
and Mr. Chesnutt gave an impressive 
rendering of the solo tenor part. 


A. L. T. 
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ONE HUNDRED “LESCHETIZKY 
METHODS” ACCORDING TO 
PIANIST HAROLD HENRY 








HICAGO, March 29.—It is safe to 
say that of the many notable Amer- 

ican concert pianists, few are so ab- 
sorbingly interested in their teaching as 


Harold Henry, the noted Chicago concert 
artist and teacher. 
He has gradually 
taken a position as 
one of the leading 
pedagogues of the 
city and numbers 
many brilliant pu- 
ils in his class. 
n explaining his 
method of teach- 
ing I found him to 
be a very close ob- 
server and analyt- 
ical thinker and a 
student of human 
nature. His 
method is one 
which comprehends 
the needs of the 
individual pupils 
who study with him. It is so elastic that 
it applies itself to each student person- 
ally. 

“In my experience with pupils,” he 
says, “I find the necessity of making a 
special study of the wants of each indi- 
vidual. It is a’conservative estimate to 
say that in my short career as teacher, 
I have come across at least 100 so-called 
Leschetizky methods. There is no doubt 
that Leschetizky discovered and utilized 
some excellent fundamental principles 
for the development of the forearm, the 
hand and the fingers. But rarely should 
the same technical exercises be employed 
by two pupils. 

“Thus we see that each pupil presents 
an individual problem for the teacher to 





Harold Henry 


solve. We find that pupils endowed with 
technical talent, whose musical gifts are 
of minor value, we find pupils of musical 
gifts again who cannot co-ordinate their 
mechanics with their music. We find 
others, again, possessed of neither tech- 
nical nor musical gifts and still have to 
encourage their love for music. 

“Any teacher of ordinary intelligence 
can do well with a gifted pupil; the 
hardest problem is to improve the abil- 
ities of the lover of music who is not 
naturally endowed with musical talent. 
I have arranged my concert work in such 
a manner that my lesson plan is never 
interrupted through my recitals, and in 
my several years of giving concerts en 
tour I have retained my class intact. 
This season, thus far, I have played from 
New York through the middle West and 
South some thirty concerts and many of 
these were return engagements. For the 
coming season I am already working on 
a new program which will contain among 
other things the E Minor Sonata for 
piano by Vincent d’Indy. I have also a 
number of new pieces by Reger and 
Blanchet on my list.” 

Mr. Henry is a well-known exponent 
of the piano works of MacDowell, and 
misses no opportunity to present compo- 
sitions by this leading American com- 
poser at his recitals. In discussing the 
different sonatas, he becomes very en- 
thusiastic, particularly over the “Keltic,” 
of which he is particularly fond. 

Though maintaining a private studio, 
Mr. Henry has interpretation and en- 
semble classes, at which his pupils meet 
and exchange ideas and he thus keeps 
their interest paramount. 

Mr. Henry is now under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones, of New York. 

M. R. 





FIFTH GABRILOWITSCH RECITAL 





Russian Pianist Again Plays to Audience 
That Crowds Aeolian Hall 


At his fifth recital of the present 
New York season, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
played to an audience that filled the au- 
ditorium and uncomfortably crowded the 
stage of AXolian Hall. On this occasion 
the Russian pianist devoted his atten- 
tion to Schumann and Chopin, one 
Chopin group separating the Schumann 
Phantasie and “Carneval,” while a sec- 
ond Chopin group brought the program 
to a close. ; 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was at his best in 
the Schumann compositions. His play- 
ing of the Phantasie was notable for 
its deeply felt poetic conception, its ad- 
mirable adjustment of the tempi, its re- 
sourcefulness in nuance and the atmos- 
pheric glamor in which the first and last 
movements were enveloped. It was one 
of the most satisfying readings of this 
noble work that the New York public 
has heard in a season remarkable for the 
popularity of this composition with con- 
cert-giving pianists. The varying 
moods of the “Carneval” likewise were 
reproduced in a most eloquent and con- 
vincing manner. 

There was much beauty in Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch’s playing of Chopin‘s seldom- 
heard posthumous E Minor nocturne 
and the so-called “Tristan and Isolde” 
Etude, in C Sharp Minor, Op. 25, No. 7; 
the hackneyed A Flat Polonaise, on the 
other hand, lost imposing breadth of ef- 
fect through lack of rhythmic elasticity, 
and the B Minor Scherzo, which chal- 
lenges any pianist’s tonal resources, 
once more failed to justify its length. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was 
in keeping with its size and was re- 
warded with several extra numbers 
given both during and at the end of 
the program, these including Schu- 
mann’s familiar “Nachtstiick” in F and 
Chopin’s D Flat Prelude and Etude in 
F, Op. 10. 





MME. GABRILOWITSCH HEARD 





Contralto Aided by Pianist-Husband in 
Her Third Recital 


Clara Gabrilowitsch, contralto, gave 
her second recital at the Little Theater, 
New York, before a good-sized audience, 
Monday afternoon, March 29. This, the 
third recital, had been previously post- 
poned because of Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s 
indisposition, and there still remained 
traces of hoarseness in a few of her 
lower tones. Her opening set of songs 
in Italian comprised Scarlatti’s “Son 
Tutta Duolo,” Gluck’s “The Rippling 


Brook,” Paisiello’s “Chi Vuol La Zinga- 
rella” and an anonymous composition, “O 
Leggiadri Occhi Belli.” 

The second group was divided between 
Schubert and Schumann, the works of 
the former composer being “Du liebst 
mich nicht,” “Die Post” and “Einsam- 
keit,” with Schumann represented by 
“Wenn ich friih in den Garten geh” and 
“Friihlingsnacht,” of which a repetition 
was demanded. Of her French group, 
which held Duparc’s “Extase” and three 
songs by Faure, “Fleur Jetée,” “Les Ber- 
ceaux” and “Toujours,” the keautiful 
“Les Berceaux” made upon the audience 
a distinct impression. Percy Grainger’s 
“A Riever’s Neck-verse” and “Died for 
Love,” the latter from an English Folk 
Song, were interpreted delightfully, and 
“The Beetle,” by Moussorgsky, and Aren- 
sky’s “The Little Fish’s Song,” with their 
amusing words, caused enthusiastic re- 
sponse and a demand for two encores. 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch has a voice of at 
times surprising depth and warmth. She 
sometimes mars the pleasing effect by 
careless enuncjation, especially when 
singing in the Italian language. As an 
interpreter of French and German songs 
she is most interesting. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch played the accompaniments as 
beautifully as any solo work, yet always 
remaining subservient to the singer. 





SOPRANO HEARD IN RECITAL 





Caroline Koecher and Others in Program 
at Bandbox Theater 


Guglielmo Caruson presented his 
pupil, Caroline Koecher, soprano, to a 
large audience in the Bandbox Theater, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, 
March 26. Assisting her were Mme. 
Delhaze Wickes, pianist; Mr. Abbas, 
‘cellist. Mr. Abbas, accompanied by K. 
Ch. Saul, opened the diversified pro- 
gram with Boellmann’s “Variations Sym- 
phoniques,” and later played Popper’s 
melodious “Tarantella” and “Elfentanz.” 
Mr. Abbas gave forth a beautiful, ring- 
ing tone of warmth. Mme. Wickes 
played a group of Chopin, a Gavotte of 
Sgambati and a Studio di Concerto, by 
Martucci. Miss Koecher showed marked- 
ly ‘that she followed the true bel canto 
school. 

Miss Koecher displayed a voice of 
power and sang her program with in- 
telligence. She was heartily applauded. 
Her program listed an aria from “Tra- 
viata,” “Saper Vorreste” from “Ballo in 
Maschera,” the Lullaby from “Jocelyn.” 
C. Gilbert Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Provingale” and Ariadne 
Holmes Edwards’s “God Bless You, My 
Dear,” composed another interesting 


group, well interpreted. Harold Osborn 
Smith accompanied Miss Koecher with 
sympathetic feeling. A. § 


POLAND’S WOES ALONE 
OCCUPY PADEREWSKI 


Hasn’t Touched Piano Since War Began, 
He Says; in London, Seeking Aid 
for His Countrymen 


Ignace Paderewski has been in Lon- 
don of late for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a committee for the relief of the 
people of Poland. 

“I want to ask the British public to 
help save as many people from famine 
as possible,” said the pianist on March 
24 to a London Daily Telegraph inter- 
viewer. “The whole of Poland has been 
laid waste. More than 200 towns and 
boroughs and 7,500 villages have been 
destroyed. Seventeen million people are 
enduring the horrors of war and 10,000 
are menaced by famine.” 

To a question as to whether he would 
give any recitals in London Paderewski 
replied: 

“No. How can I, when my com- 
patriots are dying? I have not touched 
a piano since the war. I was deep in 
composition when the war began and 
tried to continue, but found it impos- 
sible. It seemed as if the whole world 
were in flames and whole nations were 
groaning. The tragedy of it all has 
taken hold of me. My hands have grown 
stiff and would need three or four 
months of hard practice before I would 
care to perform in public.” 

A London despatch of March 28 says 
that Paderewski will sail for the United 
States on a tour in the interest of Polish 
relief work on April 7, by which time he 
hopes to have finished his organization 
for the same purpose in England. 











CHORAL CONCERTS IN MAINE 


Singers from Eleven Cities Unite in Mac- 
farlane Portland Program 


PORTLAND, ME., March 29.—On Thurs- 
day evening, March 26, Will C. Macfar- 
lane was assisted in the sixteenth recital 
of the municipal organ course by the 
Saco Valley Festival Chorus, an organi- 
zation started last year by Llewellyn B. 
Cain, a prominent vocal teacher of Port- 
land, and consisting of detachments from 
eleven cities in the Saco Valley. The con- 
cert was most creditably given and 
showed most careful training and great 
enthusiasm for the work. This was the 
chorus’s second appearance in Portland 
and they were warmly received by a very 
large audience. Mr. Macfarlane was in 
splendid form and gave some magnificent 
numbers, among them his lovely “Spring 
Song.” 

On Sunday afternoon, March 28, an 
excellent rendering of Will C. Macfar- 
lane’s Lenten cantata, “The Message 
from the Cross,” by a chorus made up of 
members of the Choral Art Society, Fes- 
tival Chorus, Rossini Club, Rotzschman 
Club and various church choirs of Port- 
land was given in the City Hall under 
the composer’s direction. The soloists 
were Frances Emery Stuart, soprano; 
Mrs. Georgia Shepherd Vaill, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mrs. Ernest J. Hill, contralto; 
Ernest J. Hill, tenor; Howard R. Stev- 
ens, baritone. A. B. 








New Musical Paper in the Northwest 


A new monthly musical paper has 
made its appearance in the Northwest. 
It is called Music and Musicians and is 
edited and published by David Scheetz 
Craig in Seattle. The musical activities 
of the Northwest are so varied and 
numerous to-day that there is ample 
justification for a periodical that con- 
cerns itself especially with them and 
Music and Musicians, judging from its 
early issues, will fulfil its mission in a 
highly creditable manner. 





Evan Williams in West Virginia 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., March 29.—Evan 
Williams, the Welsh tenor, gave a re- 
cital on March 26, at the Robinson Grand 
Theater. He appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Marcato Music Club. Mr. 
Williams’s fine voice pleased his audi- 
tors mightily and he was called upon for 
a number of encores. Carl Bernthaler 
proved an extremely capable accom- 
panist. 


McCormack Ballad Concert 
ington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—John 
McCormack was heard in a third recital 
in the National Capital under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Wilson Greene. His 
program was entirely of ballads and 
struck a popular chord in the hearts of 
his admirers and gave wide scope for his 
beautiful voice. 





in Wash- 


STOKOWSKI TO HAVE 
AID OF A CHORUS 


Permanent Auxiliary to Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to Be Organ- 
ized Next Season 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1915. 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
just announced an important departure 
for that organization next season. This 
innovation, which is the result of an am- 
bition that Mr. Stokowski has cherished 
for a long time, and which may be said 
to be an outcome of the recent very 
successful performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” by the orchestra and 
a combined chorus of nearly 800 voices, 
made up of members of most of the lead- 
ing male, female and mixed singing so- 
cieties of the city, will take the form of 
a permanent chorus to work with the 
orchestra in the interpretation of som: 
of the symphonies that have been writ 
ten for both instruments and voices 
The principal work to be given next 
season is the Mahler Symphony, this to 
form one of two similar concerts pro 
posed for the season of 1915-16. 
In making this announcement, which 


is of decided interest in view of the fac 
that the work to be undertaken is prac 
tically new in this country, Mr. Stokow 
ski states that he has been much im 
pressed by the excellence of the various 
singing societies in Philadelphia, and 
that he believes the time is ripe for such 
a combination of musical forces here. 
A similar undertaking was started by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra several! 
years ago, but was abandoned after one 
season, so that the Philadelphia Orches 
tra will be one of the first to present the 
big choral symphonies in adequate form, 
or to make a chorus a part of its per 
manent equipment. 

The indications are that membership 
in the new chorus will be much sought 
after by many experienced singers. For 
the performance of the Mahler sym 
phony, which is to be given in March, 
1916, two distinct choruses of 400 voices 
each will be required, in addition to 
which a chorus of 100 children’s voices 
will be trained, while, for the second 
occasion, the orchestra will be increased 
to 125 members. Eight soloists will hb: 
employed. 

The orchestra chorus, which will start 
work early next Fall, will be personal!) 
rehearsed by Mr. Stokowski, with the 
aid, as assistant conductor, of Eugen 
Klee, formerly director of the Junge: 
Mannerchor of this city, and now leade: 
of the Arion Society of New York 
Membership is open to all having a voic: 
of good quality, the ability to read musi 
fairly well and sufficient musical train 
ing to join intelligently in the wor! 
Beginning in October and continuing 
through November and December, th: 
women will rehearse one week and th: 
men the next, so that for three month: 
each singer will be required to attend 
rehearsals only twice a month. In Janu 
ary weekly rehearsals for the whol 
chorus will be held. No fee will be ex 
acted from members of the chorus. 

The present season of the orchestr: 
its fifteenth, and the third under th 
direction of Mr. Stokowski, has but thre: 
more weeks to run. The twenty-secon: 
pair of concerts, in the Academy 
Music last Friday afternoon and Satu! 
day evening, was made notable by th 
appearance of Josef Hofmann as solois' 
The pianist was received with the e! 
thusiasm which he never fails to insp!! 
here, and gave a superb interpretati 
of Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 3, in 
Major. The orchestra contributed 
admirable interpretation of Schuman! 
radiantly melodious Fourth Sympho! 
and was heard also to excellent adva 


tage in the Mendelssohn-Bartho! 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture, and 
unique “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 


Dukas. Mr. Stokowski has decided t! 
the final concerts of the season, AP 
16 and 17, instead of being made up, 
in former years, of “request” numb: 
shall be devoted wholly to compositl 
by Tschaikowsky. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS 





The Royal Grand Opera Company 
cently presented “Pagliacci” and “Ca\ 
leria” before a very large audience in ' 
Park Theatre, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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CHARLES W. CLARK 
IN CHICAGO RECITAL 


Baritone’s Interpretative Finesse 
Consistently Manifested— 
Gunn’s Piano Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, March 29, 1915. 


HARLES W. CLARK, the _ dis- 
tinguished American baritone, was 
heard in a song recital at the [Illinois 
Theater yesterday afternoon. He was 
hampered by unfavorable vocal condi- 
tions, which tended to disconcert him at 
times, but so comprehensive is his in- 
terpretative art that such difficulties 
hardly marred the fine program which 
he presented. His performance of songs 
by Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms was 
authoritative and musically impressive. 
A smooth legato and resonant and sym- 
pathetic tone made Faure’s “The Palms” 
one of the best numbers of the day. 
Two French songs by Gabriel Fauré 
likewise found much favor; in fact, Mr. 
Clark’s interpretation of the French 
group, which also contained Cuivillier’s 
“Celle que nous aimons,” which was re- 
demanded, and Widor’s “Le Plongeur,” 
was the perfection of finesse and called 
for such enthusiastic applause that he 


added Debussy’s “Mandoline” as an en- 
core. This was sung exceptionally well. 

Four songs by Sidney Homer were 
presented with fine effect and, in the 
closing group by Attilio Parelli, the com- 
poser-conductor, there were three songs 
of flowing melodic character and ro- 
mantic style. The first of these, a Noc- 
turne, is of the style of a ballade and 
is quite pretentious. It was sung with 
much musical feeling. The “Chanson 
de Paques,” is brilliant in character. Mr. 
Parelli accompanied these songs him- 
self, while for the rest of the program, 
Gordon Campbell supplied the accom- 
paniments with taste. 

Variety and Novelty characterized 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s program at the 
Kine Arts Theater yesterday afternoon. 
It was his annual piano recital and a 
large audience gave evidence of its in- 
terest by copious applause. The sensa- 
tion of the afternoon was the “Bear 
Dance,” by Bela Bartok. This ‘is an 
ultra-modern piece with a_ peculiar 
rhythmic swing. Others in the same 
class were the “Pagodes,” by Debussy, 
and the Andante from the “Keltic Son- 
ata” by MacDowell. In the same group 
also was a melodious Minuet, by Schu- 
bert, the B Minor Capriccio, by Brahms, 
and the “Swiss Waltz,” by d’Indy. 

The big numbers of the afternoon were 
the Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, by 
sach-Liszt;. the Scherzo in B Minor, 
Chopin, and the Sonata in B Minor, 
Liszt. Mr. Gunn gave to the short 
pieces imaginativeness and grace and to 
his heavier numbers authoritative poise. 
The Liszt B Minor Sonata received a 
particularly musicianly interpretation. 
Both technically and musically the re- 
‘ital was one of the important events of 
the season. 

The program for the last regular con- 
ert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
inder Frederick Stock, was concerned 
entirely with music of the older schools. 
Bach, Schumann, Molique and Tschai- 
owsky were represented on the pro- 
¢ram and Bruno Steindel, the violon- 
llist, appeared as soloist. Schumann’s 
cond Symphony was excellently played. 
Uach’s Chaconne, for violin alone, tran- 

ribed for string, orchestra and organ, 

' Wilhelm Middelschulte, was an inter- 
ting piece of contrapuntal manipula- 

n, but did not gain in effectiveness in 

new form. 

Mr. Steindel’s exquisite tone was 

ard to advantage in the Andante of 
‘he Molique D Major Concerto for vio- 

icello, and his technical proficiency had 
portunity for display in the Allegro. 
ie Tschaikowsky number was the 
lamlet” Overture-Fantasia. 
‘he Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, 
gmented to 1,000 singers, sang Bach's 
numental choral work, “The Passion 
isic according to St. Matthew,” before 
audience which completely filled the 
eater. 

This magnificent work, which was per- 

‘med under the direction of Harrison 

Wild, had not been heard here in 

ven years. It made a profound im- 

ession. Assisting the club, as soloists, 

re Florence Hinkle, soprano; Alma 
ck, contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor; 

Magnus Schutz, bass, and Burton 





Thatcher, as well as an orchestra of 
eighty pieces. 

Special commendation must be given 
to Florence Hinkle for her assumption 
of the soprano part. Her high, clear 
soprano came forth with great purity 
and beautiful tonal quality. She odliaved 
a distinct success. Edgar Nelson was 
the organist. 

The Irish Choral Society, under the 
direction of Daniel Protheroe, was heard 











Charles W. Clark, Distinguished Ameri- 
can Baritone, Who Gave a Recital in 
Chicago Last Week 


last Sunday afternoon at Orchestra Hall 
in a commendable performance of Han- 
del’s “Messiah.” The club has now 
grown to 200 mixed voices. Helen Pro- 
theroe, soprano; Christine Miller, con- 
tralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Gustav 
Holmquist, basso, were the soloists. An 
orchestra assisted and Allen W. Bogen 
was the organist. 

Mr. Protheroe has raised the standard 
of this society so that it now ranks as 
one of the city’s representative choral 
bodies. Of the soloists, Miss Protheroe 
and Messrs. Beddoe and Holmquist made 
highly favorable impressions and Miss 
Miller was particularly successful in 
the air, “O, Thou That Tellest Good Tid- 
ings.” 

Elizabeth Harting, violinist, gave a 
recital at Thurber’s Hall yesterday after- 
noon, assisted by Isaac van Grove, ac- 
companist. Her program contained a 
Sonata for piano and violin by Dvorak, 
the Andante from Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, “Russian Airs,’ by Wieniawski, 
and pieces by Leclair, Nardini, Cartier- 
Kreisler and Brahms-Joachim. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Success for Dorothea Thullen Before 
Philadelphia Club 


In the New Century Drawing Room, 
Philadelphia, on March 18, before the 
Browning Society, Dorothea Thullen, 
the soprano, won another brilliant suc- 
cess in a short but attractive program 
consisting of an aria from Gounod’s 
“Mireille,” “Peasant Song,” by Rach- 
manioff, “Lilacs” by the same composer, 
and “The Little Fish’s Song” by Aren- 
sky. The Gounod number Miss Thullen 
had specially prepared for the occasion, 
as the play had been studied by the so- 
ciety during the Winter. Miss Thullen’s 
interpretation of this big aria met with 
the highest approval of the audience. 





Wheelers and Werrenrath Sing at Schu- 
mann Club Musicale 


The Schumann Club of New York City 
gave its fourth musicale of the season at 
its rooms in West Seventy-second street 
on Thursday afternoon, March 25. The 
artists of the afternoon were Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wheeler, tenor and so- 
prano, respectively, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
sang a duet which was written for and 
dedicated to them, the “Cuckoo Song” 
from “Seven Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” by Charles Kaiser. Mrs. Wheeler 
sang with taste Fourdrain’s “Melodie,” 
Cottenet’s “Red, Red Rose” and “Mem- 
ory,” by Mary Willing Meagley. Mr. 
Werrenrath sang Maude Valerie White’s 
“King Charles” and Aylward’s “House 
of Memories” artistically. 


MISS GOODSON WITH 
HARTFORD ORCHESTRA 


An Ambitious Program Finely 
Given Under Robert H. 
Prutting’s Direction 
{From a Staff Correspondent] 

ARTFORD, Conn., March 26.—The 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Robert Henry Prutting, conductor, gave 
its last public rehearsal and concert yes- 
terday, the former in the afternoon be- 
fore a capacity audience, the latter in 
the evening, when a large audience gath- 
ered at the Parsons Theater. 

Katharine Goodson, the distinguished 
English pianist, lent brilliance to the oc- 
casion by her appearance in the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concerto. Miss Goodson, 
who has appeared here before, is a pop- 
ular favorite and there was much inter- 
est in her coming. She played the work 
with a fire and sweep,-with a keen pene- 
tration of its style and spirit that made 


every feature of its structure clear. Her 
technic was superb and accurate in every 
detail, and at the close she was called 
out four times. She responded with 
Chopin’s A Flat Major Valse. Her ap- 
pearance was a real triumph. 

What Mr. Prutting is doing for Hart- 
ford’s musical development was well il- 
lustrated in the playing of the orchestra. 
Here is a man who has applied himself 
to a serious study of the technic of musi- 
cal art, to the art of conducting as well 
as to composition. He is not only a thor- 
ough musician but, what is more, he has 
a real gift for conducting. He prepared 
for this occasion Beethoven’s Sixth (Pas- 
toral) Symphony, William H. Humis- 
ton’s “A Southern Fantasy,’ Wagner’s 
Overture to “Rienzi” and a group of 
national dances, Grieg’s Norwegian 
Dance in A Major, a Brahms G Minor 
Hungarian Dance (not the hackneyed 
one) and a Moszkowski Spanish Dance 
—the Bolero in D Major. Such a pro- 
gram smacks not at all of the provincial; 
it is a list which might well be presented 
in any city that has symphonic concerts. 

The orchestra, composed of Hartford 
players with a few from New Haven, is 
an organization that promises much for 
the future. Mr. Prutting has had ob- 
stacles to surmount in the assembling of 
musicians capable of playing the works 
which he presents for his patrons. Yet, 
even as ambitious a work as the Beet- 
hoven symphony heard on this occa- 
sion fared well under his baton. His 
understanding of the spirit of this music 
is such that he can impart it to his 
players; the first and second movements 
were done best. The string body is good, 
though the ’cello section might play with 
greater warmth. The brasses were gen- 
erally efficient and the woodwinds, bar- 
ring the English horn, commendable, the 
first oboe being especially good. 

The “Rienzi” Overture was. given 
brilliantly and the national dances with 
taste and intelligence. Nor did Mr. 
Prutting forget the American composer, 
for he brought forward the Humiston 
“A Southern Fantasy” for the first time 
in Hartford. This work by the gifted 
New York composer has appeared on 
many symphonic concert programs and 
is always well received. It is one of the 
most admirable American orchestral 
works of its type and it recommends it- 
self to conductors because of its nor- 
mality. It makes no undue demands on 
the players’ ability; it is, in short, thor- 
oughly playable. Mr. Prutting gained 
a generally good effect with it, his forces 
responding to his wishes quite ac- 
curately. 

It seems worthy of mention that the 
Hartford Philharmonic is one of the or- 
chestras in this country which does not 
close its doors to orchestral players of 
the gentler sex. In its ranks are women 
violinists who discharge their duties 
with no little success. Praiseworthy is 
this because it shows an open and broad 
policy, such as should be pursued in all 
communities of this size that organize 
orchestral organizations for the spread- 
ing of the love for good symphonic 
music. 

To Mr. Prutting must go unlimited 
recognition and commendation for the 
work he is doing. His fine musicianship 
and his gifts as conductor and composer 
must be reckoned with. He is laying 
foundations in this Connecticut city that 
must develop important structures in the 
future. The Hartford orchestra is al- 
ready one for which no apology need be 
made. That it can play an accompani- 
ment to a concerto was proved in the 
worthy support it gave to Miss Goodson 





in her performance of the Saint-Saéns 
work. Mr. Prutting has proved that Hart- 
ford’s orchestra is one of the best in the 
East, barring the large cities of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

A. W. K. 





ROCHESTER’S VARIED MUSIC 





Finale of Dossenbach’s Quartet’s Series 
and of Band Concerts 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 27.—On 
March 26, the Dossenbach Quartet gave 
the last of a series of three chamber 
music concerts at the D. K. G. Institute. 
It was an exceedingly enjoyable pro- 
gram, consisting of Dvorak’s Quartette, 
Op. 105, and Sinding’s Quintet, Op, 5, 
Alf Klingenberg taking the piano part 
in the latter. The concert was heard by 
a good-sized and appreciative audience. 

Harry Barnhart, baritone; Helen 
Bastianelli, ‘cellist, and Betsy Leaven- 
worth, soprano, under the title of the 
Barnhart Concert Company, gave a very 
successful concert in Buffalo on March 
24. 

At the annual meeting of the Asbury 
Methodist Church on March 26, a musi- 
cale was given by Helen Bastianelli, 
cellist, and William Judson, tenor, ac- 
companied at the piano by Henry Childs. 

The last of a series of free Winter 
band concerts was given at Convention 
Hall last Tunday. The 54th regiment 
band, Fred Zeitler, conductor, gave an 
excellent program, and the assisting 
soloists were Claudia B. Saffold, soprano, 
Emily Hoyt, soprano, and Theodore 
White Jacobi, clarinetist. M. E. W. 


ALFRED KAUFMAN’S PROGRAM 





Basso Demonstrates Fine Qualities of 
His Singing in Recital 


An evening of song was given by Al 
fred Kaufman, basso of the Century 
Opera Company and an artist-pupil of 
the Miller Vocal Art-Science, on Thurs- 
day evening, March 25, at the Carnegie 
Hall studios of Adelaide Gescheidt. 

Mr. Kaufman displayed his well-bal- 
anced voice in a short but interesting 
program, holding the “Border Ballad,” 
by Cowen, and two Two Freebooter songs 
by Wallace, “Son of Mine” and “The 
Rebel.” Of Verdi he gave “Il Lacerato 
spirito” from “Simon Boccanegra,” and 
“Infelice” from “Ernani.” The “O tu 
Palermo” from “Vespri Siciliani” showed 
particularly the wide range and uncom- 
mon flexibility of Mr. Kaufman’s voice, 
demonstrating perfectly the cantabile 
style so typical of Verdi. He also sang 
“QO Isis und Osiris” from “The Magic 
Flute” and Poniatowski’s “The Yeo- 
man’s Song. 





Evelyn Parnell Returns for Opera Tour 
on Pacific Coast 


Evelyn Parnell, the talented young so 
prano, who sang with the Boston Opera 
Company several seasons ago, and who 
spent some time in Europe, following her 
operatic début in Boston, is in the East 
again after completing a series of per- 
formances with the National Grand 
Opera Company in California. She sang 
a number of times and was accorded a 
gratifying reception. She also sang at 
the St. Patrick’s Day celebration at the 
San Francisco Exposition. It is probable 
that Miss Parnell will appear in a series 
of concerts in this country during the 
musical season of 1915-16. 


Eleanor Patterson Heard in “Billy” 
Sunday’s Tabernacle 


Eleanor Patterson, the American con 
tralto, has just returned from Philadel 
phia, where her singing was a feature at 
the “Billy” Sunday Tabernacle. Miss 
Patterson had been in _ Philadelphia 
filling a number of concert dates, 
when the fact was made known to Homer 
Rodeheaver, the director of music of the 
Tabernacle, who immediately engaged 
her. Miss Patterson found no difficulty 
in making her voice heard by 20,000 
hearers. At the close of the evening’s 
service another invitation came to the 
singer from the Rev. Dr. James B. Ely, 
who was holding revival meetings at the 
Garrick Theater, to sing the following 
night. 


Advisory Post for Bispham; Matzenauer 
Gift to Paris Opera Academy 


David Bispham has accepted the post 
of artistic adviser to the New York com- 
mittee of the examining board for pass- 
ing upon applicants to the International 
Academy of Operatic Art in Paris. It 
was announced last week that Mme. Mar 
garete Matzenauer and her husband, 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, had subscribed 
$5,000 for a scholarship in the Paris 
academy. 
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Paul Allen Beymer gave his eighth 
organ recital in Trinity Church, Hough- 
top, Mich., on March 17. He was assist- 
edt by Herbert Rodda, basso. 

ok * * 

The recent piano recital by Felix 
Garzignia at Chevy Chase Seminary 
proved highly educational as well as ar- 
tistic, as it was an all-Chopin program. 

x * * 

The recent organ recital by Frederick 
Rock at All Saints Cathedral, Albany, 
N. Y., was one of the best of the Lenten 
series. Edwin B. Parkhurst, baritone, 
assisted him. 

ok * * 

The Albani quartet gave a concert re- 
cently at the Albany Normal College, and 
among the numbers sung was “Liberty, 
America Forever,” J. Austin Springer’s 


new peace song. 
ok * * 


J. Warren Andrews, the organist, gave 
a fine recital on March 16 in the Ocean 
Side Presbyterian Church of Weehaw- 


ken, N. J. He was assisted by Ethel 
L. Harrison, soprano. 
* * x 
The fourth season of the Lowell 


(Mass.) Choral Society under the pres- 
ent management will come to a close 
May 11, with a performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah.” 
x * x 

The Easter vacation of the Guilmant 
Organ School occurs this week. During 
the month of March, the enrollment has 
been largely increased, and students are 
still arriving for the Spring term. 


: K * 
At St. Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, Ruth 
Inman Searll, organist of Trinity 


Church, gave an organ recital on March 
23, assisted by Mrs. Harriet Kelton, vio- 
linist, and Earl B. G. Howard, tenor. 

* * x 

Mrs. A. G. Blotcky, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., has been engaged for the Harts- 
ville Festival, to be held April 6 and 7. 
With Reinald Werrenrath, she will give 
a joint concert on Tuesday, the first 
evening of the festival. 

* * * 

Sophia Reed Hutchins, a dramatic so- 
prano who has been successful in the 
East and in Europe, has returned to her 
native San Francisco to see the exposi- 
tion. She is to give a recital in the St. 
Francis early next month. 

* * x 

Emilio de Gogorza has been engaged 
by William R. Chapman as one of the 
stars of the Maine music festival to take 
place next October. He was engaged last 
year, but the war prevented the baritone 
arriving in time to sing. 

x * & 

Elizabeth Layman presented a _ pro- 
gram of piano music at her recital at 
Auditorium Recital Hall, Chicago, March 
23, playing numbers by Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Gliére and 
Liszt. 

* * x 

Marcella Craft, the soprano, was heard 
at a charity concert in Chicago last week, 
appearing with two local artists, Bruno 
Steindel, ’cellist, and Enrico Tramonti, 
harpist, both members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

+ * ok 

Mrs. Lillian Phillips, soprano, gave a 
recital on March 23, at the Immanuel 
Baptist Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 
She was assisted by her daughter, Lillian 
Phillips, pianist, who accompanied her 
and contributed several solos. 

es s 2 

At a meeting of the students of the 
York County Academy, this week, the 
students were instrumental in the organ- 
ization of a school orchestra. The or- 
chestra is rehearsing under the direction 
of Paul C. Richley. 


The chamber music class at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia gave an en- 
joyable concert under the direction of 
Margaret Horne on March 11 in Com- 
mencement Hall. The program com- 
prised works by Haydn, Beethoven and 
Grieg. 

* * * 

An interesting concert in the series of 
municipal recitals in the City Hall of 
Portland, Me., was the reading of Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin”~by Frances Nevin, 


with extracts from the score played by 
Will C. Macfarlane, the municipal or- 
ganist. 

* * * 

Gene Ware, organist at the Union 
Congregational Church, Providence, gave 
the third in his series of organ recitals 
in Sayles Hall, Brown University, 
March 21, assisted by May Atwood, 
pianist, a pupil of Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel. 

x ok * 


Estelle Neuhaus gave the second of 
two Chicago piano recitals on March 22 
and was particularly praised for her 
performance of the “Appassionata” 
Sonota by Beethoven and three pieces by 
Albeniz. She also played music by 
Chopin and Liszt. 

*x* %* * 


Recent recitals at the Arkansas Uni- 
versity School of Music, H. D. Tovey, 
director, comprise those given by Bab 
McGraw, pianist; Martin Bruhl, pian- 
ist; Edward Baxter Perry, pianist, and 
H. D. Tovey, organist, assisted by Mary 
C. Bateman, soprano. 

ok * ok 


Pupils of B. F. Rungee gave a piano 
recital on March 26 at City Mission Au- 
ditorium, New Haven, Conn. They were 
assisted by George F. Kilbourne, pianist, 
Louise Mautte, soprano; Mrs. Clarke 
Moore. contralto; Clarke Moore, tenor, 
and Clarence R. Rungee, basso. 

* * 


Max Jacobs, the violinist, was obliged 
to respond with two encores after he 
had played Sarasate’s “Ziguenerweisen”’ 
before the Manhattan Chess Club on 
March 20. The other artists were 
Rafael Diaz, tenor, and Edna Moreland, 
soprano. Ira Jacobs was at the piano. 

* * * 


A faculty recital was given at Coe 
College Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
on March 23, by Zoe Pearl Park, dra- 
matic contralto, and Clyde Stephens, 
pianist. They were assisted by Mary B. 
Allen, accompanist. The modérn pro- 
gram was found thoroughly interesting. 

* * ok 

Havrah Hubbard gave a lecture recital 
dealing with Puccini’s ““Madama Butter- 
fly” before the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club of Bridgeport, Conn., on 
March 24. Mr. Hubbard was given an 
ovation after he had concluded his note- 
worthy talk. 

* * + 

Marie Pierik, pianist, assisted by Else 
Harthan Arendt, soprano, gave a recital 
in Chicago, March 24, presenting a pro- 
gram which included the “Italian” Con- 
certo, by Bach and piano pieces by 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Brahms, Grieg, Liszt 
and Scriabine,- and songs by Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf and Beach. 

ok * K 

_The Albany group of the Alliance 
Francaise gave a musicale on March 22 
at the home of Colonel William Gorham 
Rice. Those who took part were Frances 
De Villa Ball, pianist; Marguerite Hall, 
contralto, and Beatrice Jones, pianist. 
Mlle. Seven of St. Agnes school, recited, 
and Mrs. Rice sang a group of songs. 


* * 


The pianoforte pupils of Mrs. Frank 
L. Tuck, exponent in Bangor, Me., of 
the Faelten system, gave an interesting 
recital on March 24, illustrating the 
method.. The same afternoon Abbie N. 
Garland, of the Bangor Piano School, 
presented two of her pupils, Dorothy 
Quincy and Irvin Nickerson, in a pro- 
gram of classical music. 


* 


Gatty Sellars, the English organist, 
played two concerts at the Central Chris- 
tian Church, at New Albany, Ind., on 
March 22 and 23, before capacity audi- 


ences. The programs were made up of 
the works of Morandi, Bach, Silesa, 
Moya, Mendelssohn, Faulkes, Rubin- 


stein, Moritz, Elgar and the organist 
himself. 
* * * 

Caryl Bensel, the New York soprano, 
who is to give a recital with Jeanne 
Rowan, pianist, at the Hotel Biltmore 
on Sunday evening, April 11, has been 
engaged for the special Easter services 
at the Glen Ridge Congregational 








Church. Following her recital on April 
11 she will be heard in a concert in 
Babylon, L. I., in May. 

* * * 


Ernest R. Kroeger gave his fifth Len- 
ten recital in Musical Art Hall, Saint 
Louis, on’ March 23. The program was 
comprised entirely of works by Mr. 
Kroeger and included his Quartet in D 
Minor and Quintet in F Minor. He was 
assisted by J. L. Schoen, first violin; 
C. A. Cole, second violin; C. Knudsen, 
viola, and P. C. Anton, ’cello. 

* ¢ 

The MacDowell Club of Milwaukee 
has elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, Mrs. Louis 
Auer; vice-president, Mrs. C. E. Mc- 
Lenegan; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Mary L. Patek; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. J. M. Fiske, Jr.; treasurer, Mrs. 
John G. Thompson; advisory chairman, 
Rose Phillips; librarian, Ella Smith. 

* * * 

Oscar Franklin Comstock invited mu- 
sical Washington to his one hundredth 
studio recital on March 25. The program 
consisted of the two choruses of “Ro- 
mance of Love” (Hofmann) and the 
“Feast of Adonis” (Jensen), the “Peter 
Pan” Cycle (Trevilsa), and operatic solos 
by H. M. Forker and Frederick Sillers. 
The second of Mme. Marie Von Un- 
schuld’s. piano recitals took place on 
March 24. 


* %* * 


In a recent musicale of the Providence 
Art Club contributions to the program 
were given by Samuel Gardner, violin- 
ist, a pupil of Franz Kneisel, and Ray 
A. Gardiner, tenor. Mr. Gardner played 
with great beauty of tone and technique 
and was warmly greeted by old members 
of the club who had known him since 
his boyhood. Mr. Gardiner’s songs were 
well sung and Stuart Ross was an able 


accompanist. 
k * * 


“The Music of Scandinavia” was inter- 
preted at a recent musicale at the Aur- 
ania Club, Albany, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. H. P. G. Norstrand. Mrs. 
Laura Ritzman Van Nouhuys gave Dan- 
ish and Swedish folk songs; Mrs. Nor- 
strand Norwegian folk songs and Mrs. 
Arnold Baker, Jr., a group of Scandi- 
navian songs. Helen Jeffrey, violinist, 
assisted, her numbers being the music of 
the countries in an early period. 

* * ok 

Two gifted Milwaukee artists were 
featured in the entertainment given by 
the Deutscher Club of that city on 
March 18. They were Mary Vanasek, 
soprano, and Olive La Font, dancer, bet- 
ter known to Milwaukeeans as Olive 
Hambitzer. Miss Vanasek recently re- 
turned from eleven years in France, 
where she pursued her vocal studies 
under an American teacher. She has 
sung at the Champs-Elysées Theater, 
Paris. Miss LaFont studied under Isa- 
dora Duncan. 

* * * 


A recital was given at the Rochester 
Conservatory of Music, on March 24, by 
several pupils of Frederick Benson, a 
member of the faculty. They showed their 
good training and pleasing interpretation 
to a fair-sized audience. On the same 
evening the Girls’ Glee Club of Mechan- 
ics Institute gave its annual concert. 
George Barlow Penny, the Rochester or- 
ganist and choir leader was director and 
the instrumental support was given by 
Eunice Turner, pianist and Annie Well- 
man, violinist. 

* * x 

Characteristic of the efforts being 
made by American college orchestras to 
improve their standards was the concert 
of the Dartmouth College Orchestra on 
March 23, when Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, Svendsen’s Romanza, for violin 
and string orchestra; Auber’s Overture 
to “Zanetta”’ and Luigini’s “Ballet 
Egyptien” were commendably presented. 
Prof. Charles H. Morse conducts the or- 
chestra and Charles E. Griffith, Jr., is 
concertmaster. The soloist in the Svend- 
sen number was A. A. Lucier. 

* * * 

Music lovers of Cuthbert, Ga., were 
given a musical treat in the form of an 
organ and vocal recital, March 21, at 
the Methodist Church, by Mrs. Henrietta 
Scott and Helen Knox Spain, of the An- 
drew College faculty. Miss Spain’s sing- 
ing of “Prayer,” by Mascagni; “Cruci- 
fix,” Faure, and “O Divine Redeemer,”’ 
Gounod, was excellent. Mrs. Scott played 
the organ numbers, “Pilgrim’s Song of 
Hope,” Batiste; “Lullaby,” Delbruck; 
“Legend,” Cadman; “Twilight,” Nevin, 
and “Triumphal March,” Buck, in a 
masterful way. 

a 


Iota Alpha Chapter of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Fraternity gave its regular pro- 
gram at the Recital Hall of the Chicago 
Musical College, March 24, featuring the 
“Child Element in: Opera.” Excerpts 
from Humperdinck’s “Die Kénigskinder,” 





Massenet’s “Werther” and ‘“Cendrillon” 
and the duet from “Hansel und Gretel’’ 


‘brought forth several talented singers. 


Mildred Brown played the Caprice 
Basque, by Sarasate, for violin, and Mae 
Doeeling pianist, interpreted excerpts 
from Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” 
Ruth Sharp, Ephra Townley, Naomi Na- 
zor, Florence Stephenson and _ Irene 
Campbell sang the operatic numbers. 
a a 


At the Conservatory of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio, on March 16, 
the college orchestra gave a concert, 
assisted by I. B. Penniman of the faculty, 
who sang two arias from “Elijah.” On 
March 19 Gladys Rossman, an advanced 
pupil of Albert Riemenschmeider, ap- 
peared in a piano program, which in. 
cluded Schubert’s Sonata, Op. 47, and 
Mendelssohn’s D Minor Concerto. On 
March 21 Mr. Riemenschmeider gave the 
fourth of his vesper recitals, playing 
Widor’s Sixth Symphony and Bach’s A 
Minor Prelude and Fugue with several! 
smaller numbers. 

x * x* 

Cecil Fanning, the popular young 
American baritone, and his accompanist- 
manager, Harry Turpin, are now on a 
six weeks’ Southern tour. Their recita!| 
on March 8 in Birmingham, Ala., was so 
successful that they received a return 
date from the same music club, to appea: 
there again within the next three weeks 
On March 19, they gave their seventh 
recital at the Prince Theater, Houston, 
Tex., to a packed house. The present 
tour will extend until the end of April. 
when they leave for California for an 
other tour, making it impossible for them 
to appear in the East until next season 

‘+. 


On March 24 the program of the 


Matinee Musicale, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was in charge of Marie Flanner. The 
participants were Mrs. C. C. Allyn, 


Marie Dawson, Mrs. L. Page, Mrs. Roy 
Sellery, Mrs. K. Wert and Elsie Evans, 
Ruth Murphy and Mrs. S. K. Ruick. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry Schurmann; vice- 
president, Mrs. S. L. Kiser; recording 
secretary, Mrs. F. T. Edenharter; cor 
responding secretary, May Johnson; li 
brarian, Sarah Meigs. Mrs. J. S. 
Jenckes, the present president, was made 
an honorary member. 
* * 4 

An audience of 300 immigrants and 
attendants at Ellis Island heard the 
thirty-seventh Sunday afternoon con 
cert arranged by Frederic C. Howe, 
Commissioner of Immigration, on March 
28. The concert was given by _ the 
Orpheum Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Samuel Brenner; the choir of the Rus 
sian Christian Church of No. 63 East 
Second street, led by the Rev. John John 
son; Lovese McAllister and Mirian 
Smelovitz, singers, and Bessie Cohen, 
pianist. Knowing the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” the whole audience arose when 
that song was played. In the audience 


te 


were Hungarians, French, Belgians, 
Swedes, Germans and Chinese. 
* * * 


Everywhere Ellison Van Hoose and his 
concert party appear they meet with un 
qualified success on their present concer" 
tour of the South. In almost every 1n 
stance they have received return date 
for next season on the regular concer’ 
courses of the cities they appeared 1! 
Thus far their tour has included Dan 
ville, Va., Asheville, N. C.; Shorter Col 
lege, Rome, Ga.; Bethel College, Hop 
kinsville, Ky., Greenville, S. C. Salis 
bury, N. C.; Anderson College, Ander 
son, S. C.; Brenau College, Gainesville, 
Ga.; State Normal School, Athens, Ga.; 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga.; Jud 
son College, Marion, Ala. The date 
still to be played on this tour are Littl 
Rock, Cartesville, Tuscaloosa and Fay 
etteville, Ark. Mr. Van Hoose has bee! 
engaged to sing in the Wagner Concer' 
to be given at the Newark, N. J., Fe 
tival, on May 4. 

. 2 st 

The Schumann Club, of Bangor, M: 
gave its only public recital of the seaso 
by club members on March 23 in Steiner’ 
Hall before a large audience. A mis 
cellaneous program was given in whic! 
praiseworthy work was done by_ th 
string quartet consisting of Mary Wé 
ton, first violin; Gertrude McClure, se: 
ond violin; Frances Eldridge, ’cello, a! 
Gwendoline Barnes, viola, in Tscha) 
kowsky’s Andante Cantabile, Op. | 
Most pleasing was the singing of An! 


Strickland in Johns’s “Where Bloon 
the Rose,” with violin obligato 
Miss Barnes; and Erma Thomas als 


gave much pleasure in her performan: 


of Weckerlin’s “Bergerette.” Oth: 
numbers were ’cello solos by Mis 
Eldridge; Tschaikowsky’s Valse fro! 


Ballet “Dormroschen,” for two piano: 
played by Marion Hooper and Isabel! 
Weston, and piano numbers by Mrs. ! 
H. MacCready. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
chould reach the office of MUSICAL AMER_CA 
net later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle Tillotson.—Spartanburg, S. 
c., Apr. 14, 15. 

Amato, Pasquale.—Albany, Apr. 6, 7; New 
york (Biltmore Musicale), Apr. 9; New York 
(Mozart So.), Apr. 21. 


Anderton, Margaret.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Apr. 16. 
‘Beddoe, Mabel.—New York, Apr. 6 (Hotel 


\stor); E. Orange, N. J., Apr. 9; New York, 
Apr. 15 (Plaza); New Haven (Yale), May 4. 

Bensel, Caryl.—New York, Apr. 11. 

Bryant, Rose.—New York (®#olian Hall), 
Apr. 5; Troy, Apr. 21. 

Burnham, Thuel.—New York, Apr. 6. 

Busoni, Ferruccio.—Chicago, Apr, 2, 3. 

Cartwright, Earl.—Baltimore, Apr. 6; Bos- 
ton, Apr. 14, 15; Manchester, N. H., Apr. 20. 

Case, Anna.—Glens Falls, Apr. 20; Phila- 
delphia, Apr. 24; Troy, N. Y., May 5. 

Cheatham, Kitty. — New York, 
Apr. 5. : 

Cone Carolyn.—Milwaukee, Apr. 4 and 15. 

Connell, Horatio.—Bridgeport, Conn., Apr. 
13: Alton, Ill., Apr. 28. 

Copeland, George.—Cleveland, Apr. 8. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Brooklyn, Apr. 2 and 4; 
Kingston, N. Y., Apr. 6; Bayonne, N. J., Apr. 
13: Brooklyn, Apr. 19; New York, Apr. 26. 

Destinn, Emmy.—New York, Apr. 10. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Brooklyn, Apr. 4. 

Dilling, Mildred.—Studio Club, New York, 
\pr. 7; Scarsdale, N. Y., Apr. 17. 

Downing, George.—Newark, N. J., Apr. 4; 
Rahway, Apr. 30; Yonkers, N. Y., May 17; 
Norfolk, Conn., May 31 and June 1, 2. 

Dunham, Edna.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Apr. 


recital, 


Dunlap, Marguerite.—Albany, N. Y., Apr. 
als 

Ferguson, Bernard. — Fitchburg, Mass., 
Apr. 22. 


Fulton, Zoe.—Blairsville, Pa., Apr. 7; Pitts- 
burgh, Apr. 29. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—New York (Biltmore Mu- 
icale), Apr. 9; Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 12; 
Chicago, Apr. 18; Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 1. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—A®olian Hall, New 
York (with Kneisel Quartet), Apr. 6. 
Gerhardt, E'ena.—New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Apr. 10. ; 
Goodson, Katharine.—Bridgeport, Apr. 14. 
Gotschalk, Robert.—Newburgh, N. Y., Apr. 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Apr. 4, 6, 
12, 16, 17, 23. 


Hemenway, Harriet Sterling.—Boston, Apr. 


Hempel, Frieda.—New York (Biltmore Mu- 


sicale), Apr. 9. 
Heinrich, Julia.a—New York, A®olian Hall, 
Apr. 12. 


Hinshaw, W .W.—Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Apr. 

Keene, N. H., Music Festival, May 21. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Malden, Mass., Apr. 4, 11; 
\ianchester, N. H., Apr. 14; Boston, Apr. 30. 
Howell, Lewis J.—Newark, Apr. 5; Atlantic 
City, Apr. 7; Philadelphia, Apr. 12, 13, 27 
ind 29. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Quincy, Mass., Apr. 
“Ivins, Ann.—New York City, Apr. 6, 8, 10; 
Newark, N. J., May 9. 


Kerns, Grace.—Spartanburg, S. C., Apr. 
14, 16. 
Knight, Josephine.—Salem, Mass., Apr. 8 


Kreisler, Fritz.—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
\pr. 3 


Mannes, David and Clara.—Columbus, O., 


\pr. 16, 17; Cleveland, Apr. 20; Sewickley, 
Pa., Oe. Bz. 
McCormack, John.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Apr. il. 
Michelson, Henrietta.—New York, A®olian 


Hall, Apr. 5. 
McDowell, Alice.—Boston, Apr. 13. 
Miller, Christine.—Boston, Apr. 14, 15; In- 


lianapolis, Apr. 30; Providence, R. I., May 
Northampton, Mass., May 19; Denver, 
“olo., July 11; Salt Lake City, July 13; San 


Francisco (Panama-Pacific Exposition), July 
15, 16, 17, 18: Los Angeles, July 19, 20; San 
Diego (Panama-California Exposition), July 

11, 22. 

Miller, Reed.—Boston, Apr. 15. 

Morrissey, Marie.—Brooklyn, Apr. 3; New 
York, Apr. 8, 9, 10; Brooklyn, Apr. 22; Spring 
‘our Russian Symphony Orchestra, Allen- 
town, Harrisburg, York, Greensburg, Pa., 
\pr. 26-31; Newark, May 5. 

Neuhaus, Estella.—St. Louis, Apr. 16 and 


Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club), Apr. 29. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Boston, Apr. 4 

Rappold, Marie.—Cincinnati, Apr. 9, 10. 
Rasley, George:—Salem, Mass., Apr. 8; 
Northampton. Mass., May 1. 


Reardon, George Warren.—Asbury Park, 
N. J., Apr. 2: New York City, Apr. 17; New 
York City, Apr. 23; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., May 


Rio, Anita.—Concord, Apr. 12; Boston, Apr. 
+, 15. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York, Phil- 
lelphia, Apr. 12. 

Rowan, Jeanne.—New York, Apr. 11. 
Sarto, Andrea.—Chicago, Mar. 29; Boston 
, 3E, 

Saslavsky, Alexander.—Spartanburg, S. C., 
r. 16. 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York (Bilt- 
ore), Apr. 9: New York (Haarlem Philhar- 


Apr. 6; 


onic), Apr. 15. 
Schutz, Christine.—Jersey City. Apr. 4: 
iffalo (Orpheus Society), Apr. 12. 


Shaw, Alfred D.—New York. Apr. 2: Yon- 
rs, N. Y., Apr. 14; New York (Astor), Apr. 
Boston, Apr. 25. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. L., 

pr. 15: Woonsocket, R. I., Apr. 23. 

Slegel, Louls.—New York (Biltmore Musi- 
le), Apr. 9 


Simmons, Willlam.—New York (St. Ste- 
en’s Church), Apr. 2: A®olian Hall, New 
rk, Apr. 5; Goshen, N. Y., Apr. 14; New 
rk (People’s Institute Concert), Apr. 28. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, N 


Apr. 4: Kingston, N. Y.. Apr. 5, 6; Al- 
ny. N. Y., Apr. 6, 7: New York, Apr. 9. 10, 


Poughkeepsie, Apr. 13: New York (Wal- 
rf) Apr. 15: Glens Falls, Apr. 20; New 
rk (Mozart Society), Apr. 21: Philadelphia, 
r. 24: New York (A®olian Hall), Apr. 27: 
vy, N. ¥.. May 5: Danbury, Conn., May 7. 
Sundelius Marie.—Tour Minneapolis Sym- 


ony Orchestra, Apr. 11 to June 15; Pan 
a Exposition, June 20-28. ? 
Thompson, Edith.—New York, Apr. 27. 


Wade, Edith.—®olian Hall, New York, 
= 


Ware, Helen.—Denver, Apr. 2; Salida, Apr. 
5; College Station, Tex., Apr. 9; Houston 
Apr. 11; Hattiesburg Miss., Apr. 14; Gaines- 
ville, Fla., Apr. 17. 


Wells, John Barnes.—Brooklyn, Apr. 4; 
Heartsville, S. C., Apr. 7; Philadelphia, Apr. 
14; New York (Rubinstein Club), Apr. 17; 


Newark, N. J., Apr. 21; Waterbury, Conn., 
Apr. 22; Washington, Apr. 26; Northampton, 
Mass., May 19; Norwich, Conn., May 21; 
Cleveland O., Apr. 29. 

Williams, Evan.—Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 8; 
New York, Apr. 9: Proctor, Vt., Apr. 10; 
Vhiladelphia, Apr. 12; Rome, N. Y., Apr. 13; 
Flushing, N. Y., Apr. 14; Toledo, O., Apr. 16; 
Geneva, N. Y., May 4; Ithaca, N. Y., May 7; 


lowell, Mass., May 11; Ames, May 14; Mt. 
Vernon, O., May 19; Evanston, O., May 27; 
Peru, Neb., June 2. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Boston, Apr. 4 
(Handel & Haydn Soc.); Willimantic, 
Conn., Apr. 7; Rockville, Conn., Apr. 20; 
Northampton, Mass., May 16; Montpelier, 
Vt., May 26. 


Zimbalist, Efrem.—Cincinnati, Apr. 23, 24. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Banks Glee Club.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Apr. 10. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. — Chicago, 
Apr. 2, 3, 9, 10. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Apr. 9, 10, 23, 24, 30, May 1. 

Gamble Concert Party.—San_ Francisco, 


Apr. 2-10; Roseburg, Ore., Apr. 12; Corvallis, 
Ore., Apr. 15; Havre, Mont., Apr. 20; Glas- 
zow, Mont., Apr. 22; Minot, N. Dak., Apr. 


25; Mayville, N. Dak., Apr. 26: Fargo, N. 
Dak., Apr. 27; Dickinson, N. Dak., Apr. 28: 
Montevideo, Minn., May 1; Winona, Minn., 
May 3. 

Jacobs Quartet.—Max.—New York, Apr. 
4. 

Kneisel Quartet.—New York, Apr. 6, 


/Molian Hall. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. — Tour 
Apr. 11 to June 15. 

Spartanburg Music Festival.—Spartanburg, 
S. C., Apr. 14, 15, 16 (New York Symphony 
Orchestra and Grace Kern, Mrs. U. B. Pier- 
sol, Mrs. Merle Tillotson Alcock, John Camp- 
hell, Signor M. Picco, Mr. Burton Piersol, 
Alexander Saslavsky, Jacques Renaud, Mil- 
dred Potter). 





Laeta Hartley Wins Success in Albany 
Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 22.—Laeta 
Hartley, the well known concert pianist, 
gave a joint recital with John Campbell, 
tenor, at the Albany Academy for Girls, 
Friday evening, March 19, and received 
a tremendous ovation from an audience 
already familiar with her splendid artis- 
try. Miss Hartley’s selections included 
the Brahms Rhapsody in G Minor; Ga- 
votte, by Gliick-Brahms; Concert Etude 
of MacDowell; “Cortége,” by Debussy; 
the “Intermezzo” of Schytte; Moszkow- 
ski’s “Etincelles” and three Chopin num- 
bers: Scherzo in B Flat Minor; Etude in 
G Flat Major, and the F Sharp Major 
Nocturne. She played the Brahms num- 
bers with excellent effect and her Chopin 
group was played inspiringly. 


Dr. Goetzl to Teach in New York This 
Summer 


Enlarging his teaching studios at the 
Hotel Lyndemon, New York, Dr. Anselm 
Goetzl, principal conductor of the Dippel 
Opera Company, has decided to con- 
tinue his vocal teaching throughout the 
coming Summer. Dr. Goetzl has been 
giving instruction during the Winter 
when his other duties have permitted; 
he has devoted himself considerably in 
the past to coaching singers preparing 
for grand and light opera. He will now, 
however, give his time to voice placing 
as well as coaching in roles. 





José Mardones Under Management of 


Mr. Elser 
José Mardones, the Spanish basso, 
will tour America next season under 
the direction of Maximilian Elser, Jr., 


who, in conjunction with Allan Cahill, 
has closed a contract with the eminent 
basso for his exclusive services. Mar- 
dones was heard in America as a mem- 
ber of the Boston Opera Company, of 
which he was leading basso. He is re- 
membered by concert-goers for his suc- 
cess while on tour as a member of the 
Alice Nielsen concert company, and has 
also appeared on several occasions aS a 
co-star with Luisa Tetrazzini in concert. 





Foster & David Artists Active 


Foster & David, the New York man- 
agers, announced this week that Frederic 
Martin is this week making his tenth 
appearance with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. On April 17 Mr. 
Martin will sing with the Festival Asso- 
ciation in Detroit. 

Frank Ormsby will sing with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 15, and Annie Louise David, who is 
to be the special soloist Easter Sunday at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brooklyn, had 
to decline sixteen applications for her 
services on this day. 

Mary Jordan sang in Springfield, Mass., 
March 21, in the series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts conducted by Arthur H. 
Turner. Miss Jordan has appeared once 
before this season in the same course. 
Miss Jordan has also been engaged for 
the festivals at Newark and Paterson. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


APRIL. 
3—Kreisler, Fritz, violin recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 
5—Kitty Cheatham, song recital, af- 
ternoon, Lyceum Theater. 





6—Belle Gottschalk, soprano, and 
Hugh Hodson, pianist, joint re- 
cital, afternoon, Bandbox The- 
ater. 

6—Kneisel Quartet, evening, Avolian 
Hall. 


9—Biltmore Musicale, Hotel Biltmore, 
morning. Soloists: Frieda Hem- 


pel, Pasquale Amato, Rudolph 
Ganz, Louis Siegel. 
9—Alberto Bachman, recital Aolian 


Hall, afternoon. 
9—John Powell, piano recital, Avolian 
Hall, evening. 


10—Elena Gerhardt, song recital, after- 


noon, Carnegie Hall. 

10—Banks Glee Club, evening, Carne- 
gie Hall. 

1i—John McCormack, song. recital, 


afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

11—Leo Ornstein, piano recital, after- 
noon, A®olian Hall. 

11i—Jeanne Rowan, pianist; Caryl Ben- 
sel, soprano; Hotel Biltmore, 
evening. 

12—Music School Settlement for Col- 
ored People, evening, Carnegie 
Hall. 

15—Margaret Huston, soprano, and 
George Copeland, pianist, Acolian 
Hall, afternoon. 

15—Illuminato Miserendino, violin re- 
cital, evening, Afolian Hall. 

17—American Polish Relief Fund con- 
cert, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

18—Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold 
Bauer, Aolian Hall, afternoon. 

18—Grace Breen, song recital, evening, 
Carnegie Hall. 

19—Tom Dobson, song recital, Punch 
and Judy Theater, afternoon. 

28—-Schumann Club, Waldorf-Astoria, 
teinald Werrenrath, soloist, 
evening. 











NOTABLE SINGING BY 
CHORAL ART CLUB 


Mr. Cornell’s Brooklyn Chorus 
Provides a Revelation in 
Artistic Work 


The second private concert of the 
Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, given on 
March 29 in the opera house of the 
Academy of Music, proved another 
revelation of what Brooklyn is capable 
of producing in the line of notable choral 
singing. The rise of the Choral Art Club 
is largely due to the intelligent effort 
and hopeful spirit of Alfred M. Best, 
president, and the high conceptions of its 
conductor, Alfred Y. Cornell, who has 
brought it to a high plane of artistic 
achievement. Mr. Cornell is the man of 
the hour in Brooklyn music, for such 
ensemble singing as was heard on the 
Academy stage on March 29 is unprece- 
dented in Brooklyn. 

In keeping with the season, part of 
the music was religious. Practically the 
entire program was sung without accom- 
paniment. In tone, attack, interpreta- 
tion and cohesion the work of the chorus 
was perfect, save for a trifling lapse of 
a few of the tenors in Garrett’s “My 
Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose.” 

The choral numbers were Lotti’s “Cru- 
cifixus,” for eight voices; “Ave Verum,” 
by Josquin de Prés, for two and three 
voices; Johann Haydn’s “Tenebrae” and 
“Caligaverunt Oculi Mei,” for four 
voices; Anton Bruckner’s “Ave Maria,” 


for seven voices; Elgar’s “Spanish 
Serenade,” four voices; three of C. Vil- 
liers Stanford’s “Cavalier Songs,” the 
baritone solos being sung by Thomas 
Chalmers; “Lord, I Give Myself to 
Thee,” by Cornelius, eight voices, and 
Garrett’s “My Luve’s Like a Red, Red 
Rose.” Mr. Chalmers, late of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, was recalled sev- 
eral times after his delightful solos, 
“Marching Along,” “King Charles” and 
“Boot, Saddle, to Horse and Away.” The 
first named was repeated. He is a virile 
singer with real art and abundant vocal 
resources. 

The Barrére Ensemble, conducted by 
George Barrére, the distinguished flau- 
tist, offered Gounod’s “Petite” Symphony 
and Gouvy’s “Suite Gauloise,” which 
were heard with deep appreciation, and 
the playing of the ensemble was excel- 
lent. Sidney Dorlon Lowe, accompanist 
for the club, performed ably whatever 
duties devolved upon him. 

To know the life story of the Choral 
Art Club of Brooklyn, which has had 
its early setbacks, is to realize more 
deeply the significance of its last concert. 
Two years ago the club strained every 
nerve to fill the Masoni¢ Temple and held 
concerts in a church. To-day it fills the 
biggest and best auditorium in Brooklyn, 
and its list of associate members reveals 
the names of many prominent persons. 
Among the earnest workers of this or- 
ganization are Adele T. Somerville, sec- 
rertary; Joel B. Ives, vice-president; 
Frederick W. Rauch, treasurer, and How- 
ard A. Leggett, librarian. we. an 8. 





Fifteen New York Concerts for Lucy 
Gates 


Lucy Gates, the young American 
coloratura soprano of the Royal Opera 
of Berlin and Cassel, has already had 
fifteen engagements in New York alone 
this season. Miss Gates returned to 
America late in September and on Octo- 
ber 1 closed her contract with Foster 
and David, the New York managers. 
They immediately announced her as an 
acquisition to their list and since that 
time Miss Gates has had a record to be 
proud of. She will be the soloist at the 
April concert of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, with Louis Koemmenich, conductor, 
at AXolian Hall, New York, and with the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club at its Spring con- 
cert at the Academy of Music, John 
Hyatt Brewer, conductor. 


Mme. Narelle’s Success at Concert of 
Irish Music in Montreal 


MONTREAL, March 30.—Marie Narelle, 
the soprano, made a deep impression at 
the St. Patrick’s day concert given by 
the Irish-Canadians of this city. Mme. 
Narelle was warmly welcomed and after 
she had sung an Irish group the applause 
became tumultuous. Among her many 
encores was “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
which the soprano delivered in a charac- 
teristic way. Among the more dramatic 
numbers Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” was 
stirringly done. 





President and Professor of Macon Col- 
lege Write Oratorio 

MACON, GA., March 29.—“The Light 
Everlasting,” an oratorio of which 
President C. R. Jenkins wrote the words 
and Professor James R. Gillette, of the 
music department, the music, will be a 
feature of the commencement at Wes- 
leyan College this year. Musicians of 
Macon have been invited to join the 
musical organizations of the college in 
giving the work at the Sunday evening 
commencement service. 
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Dear Sirs: 


passes them. 


I am, 


SEND FOR 


The following is a copy of a circular recently issued by our London office 


I have examined the parcel of music you were good enough to send me, and feel I must 
tell you that I am amazed at the excellence of the ‘“‘EDITION WOOD.”’ 
compares most favorably with the best editions I know; indeed, 
The accuracy of the text, the clearness of the printing, and the lowness of the 
price will surely obtain for your Edition the position it undoubtedly merits. 


Kindly yours 
(Signed) 


Mr. Fowles, a leading English professor, writes entirely without solicitation. 
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THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


246 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PIANIST’S PROBLEMS AS FRYER VIEWS THEM 




















Questions of Rhythm and Rubato as They Appeal 
to the Distinguished Englishman Who Has 
Come Among Us This Season—Profit in Study- 
ing Other Arts—Exactions That the Necessity 
of Being Always “In the Mood” Places Upon 


the Artist 


HE season just drawing to its close 
has above all things been fecund in 
pianists. Driven by the war or else 
present by virtue of ante-bellum con- 
tracts they have descended upon New 
York in cohorts, concertizing, recitaling 
and teaching with desperate energy. 


Some have justified their presence and 
others have not. Among those for whose 
advent there is every reason to be grate- 
ful, Herbert Fryer figures prominently. 
The young Englishman is here primarily 
to head the piano department at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. But he has found 
time to disclose his capabilities in a 
number of solo performances as well as 
in joint recitals with.May Mukle, the 
’cellist, and has in every instance earned 
liberal endorsement. 

Mr. Fryer’s time is to-day so largely 
absorbed by his pedagogical work that he 
finds scant leisure for exercising his 
creative vein—for he composes profusely 
when opportunity serves him and even 
sometimes when it does not. Note books 
and pages of music paper with sketches 
in various stages of elaboration orna- 
ment his piano and since his arrival in 
America several new things of greater 
or lesser dimensions have begun to ma- 
terialize. Most of his writings consist of 
piano and violin compositions and songs 
and these have been exploited with suc- 
cess by Leonard Borwick, Katharine 
Goodson, May Mukle, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Lenora Sparkes, Percy Grainger, Ter- 
tius Noble, Bonarios Grimson and others. 

In Europe Mr. Fryer has played in 
practically all the leading music centers 
of the Continent and in London has 
given as many as forty recitals besides 
appearing as soloist various times with 
the London Philharmonic. 


Conception of Fundamentals 


If vocal teachers are notoriously prone 
to disagreements over the manner of in- 
culeating the principles of their craft, 
piano instructors are not far behind 
them in divergence of opinion on corre- 
sponding topcis. Mr. Fryer’s conception 
of certain fundamental principles to be 
acquired by piano students is notable for 
a simplicity that contrasts strikingly 
enough with exaggerations and distorted 
theories so often brought into play in a 
consideration of such matters. 

“It is my opinion,” remarked the 
pianist recently, “that too much atten- 
tion is paid to the purely percussive 
character of the piano. This tends to 
make the player overlook the essential 
matter of sounds that are primarily 
beautiful. To the purpose of creating 
such sounds the attention should be 
primarily directed; one should, in other 
words, strive as far as possible to for- 
get the medium and so resist the tempta- 
tion to make of the piano something es- 
sentially contrary to its nature. The 
production of beautiful sounds involves, 
of course, an understanding of the 
proper use of the pedals. Mastery of this 
mechanism is, indeed, half the battle in 
piano playing. 

“There is much misunderstanding on 
the subject of rhythm and tempo rubato. 
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True rhythm, it must be known, is never 
metronomic. That is, in all likelihood, 
why one hears so little of it. And true 
rubato, on its part, is an indeterminate, 
individual matter. True rubato is to be 
cultivated as an evidence that a human 
mind is at the base of operations; other- 
wise an electric or a hydraulic mechan- 
ism is better and more accurate for the 
purposes of musical performance. Ex- 
aggerated rubato is, of course, undesir- 
able because it indicates either insin- 
cerity and affectation or else a totally 
ill-balanced mental attitude. One does 
not teach rubato; it is either subtly felt 
and convincingly expressed or else it is 
non-existent. 


Studying Other Arts 


“The pianist can derive unbounded 
profit by close study of the phrasing of 
a good violinist and singer. Indeed, he 
should even observe parallels in painting, 
architecture and the lines of modern 
poetry. A study of these arts will be of 
incalculable benefit in revealing to him 
by subtle analogies the essentials of good 
phrasing. 

oe get any good whatsoever out. of 
the practicing of scales, arpeggios and 
the like, it devolves upon the teacher to 










Above—Herbert Fryer, the dis- 
tinguished English pianist, as 
Beethoven, at a Masked Ball 
of the Three Arts Club in 
London. At the teft—Mr. 
Fryer on one of his week- 
end tramps in New Jersey. 


make these as interesting to the student 
in one way or another as possible. For 
only if pupils take a genuine interest in 
such things are they worth while. Played 
with indifference or active distaste, no 
abiding good can come of them and much 
valuable time is wasted. 

“To-day, more than ever before, the 
artist must create a congenial atmosphere 
for himself. For conditions have become 
more difficult for him than ever before, 
conditions which, if he succumbs, must 
inevitably work injury to his art. Cir- 
cumstances compel him to make music so 
continually and with such regularity 
that he must endeavor to give his best 
whether he is in the mood to do so or 
not. If he is at odds with his surround- 
ings or the circumstances of the moment, 
how can his work be anything but arbi- 
trary, superficial and devoid of spon- 
taneity? If one is not in the spirit to 
evoke the soul of what is to be played 
how unhappy to all concerned are the 
consequences! But the disposition of 
affairs to-day makes no allowances for 
variations of mood, so that, unless the 
player maintains an exceptional control 
upon his spiritual resources, his lot, to 
put it mildly, is bound sooner or later to 
be irksome.” ee Ae 


NEW REGER MUSIC 
ON MUCK PROGRAM 


Tone Poems after Pictures by 
Boecklin Given First American 
Performance 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 29, 1915. 


OUR tone poems after pictures by 
Arnold Boecklin, by Max Reger, 
were performed for the first time in this 
country at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs of the 26th and 27th. Elena Ger- 
hardt was the soloist at this concert 
Borodine’s Symphony in B Minor and 


Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” com 
pleted the program. 
Reger chose these pictures: “The 


Hermit Fiddling before the Statue of 
the Madonna,” “Sport of the Waves,” 
“The Island of the Dead” and “‘Baccha 
nale.” These pictures provide him with 
different tempi and a somewhat differ 
ent manner for each piece. Otherwis: 
Reger could have chosen any picture 


of Boecklin to write about, for his musi 
has little indeed to do either with Boeck 
lin’s style or imagination. 

The Hermit Fiddling makes Reger think 
of old modes. The sport of the wave 
makes him think of Mendelssohn. Th: 
Isle of the Dead reminds him of Tschai 
kowsky. The Bacchanale permits hin 
to indulge in his wonted orgy of counte: 
point and heavy brilliant orchestration 
The music is manufactured from start 
to finish. Reger was presumably at ; 
loss as to what he had better compos 
that morning, and so he saddled the un 
fortunate Boecklin with his muse. 

Miss Gerhardt was not in the best o! 
vocal condition, but this did not concea 
the opulence and freshness of her voic: 
or the sincerity, warmth and earnestnes: 
which are fine traits of her interpreta 
tions. Better songs have been chose! 
for a symphony concert than those Mis 
Gerhardt used on this occasion. Th 
songs of Beethoven, “Wonne der Weh 
mut,” “Freudvoll und leidvoll,” “Di 
Ehre Gottes in der Natur,” were indee 
“from the heart to the heart,” but i' 
takes more than heart interest to mak: 
an enduring work of art. Miss Ge 
hardt’s second group’ consisted o 
Brahms’s “Immer leiser,” “Wir Wande! 
ten,” and “Auf dem Kirchhof.” “Wi 
Wandelten” and “Auf dem Kirchhof 
were eminently in the mood establishe 
by the composer, and revealed Miss Ge: 
hardt’s art at its best. Of these thr 
songs “Auf dem Kirchhof” alone just! 
fied an orchestrated, accompaniment »} 
Max Reger. Certainly songs with 0: 
chestral accompaniment are more 
place at a Symphony concert than song 
with accompaniment of piano. But wh 
not choose songs which are thought f 
orchestral accompaniment, or else sons 
from the list of the very few which ha 
been orchestrated with both taste a: 
effect? 

After all, the gem of the concert w: 
Borodine’s symphony. It is rich ai 
barbaric and sensuous and Asiatic. It 
one of the few symphonies of merit th: 
Russia has produced. It is a refreshin;: 
ly vital and racial piece of music. 51 
more symphony concerts and the mu 
cal season in Boston is over. 
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Lilli Lehmann devoted her third so! 
recital of the season in Berlin 
Brahms, Strauss and Hugo Wolf. 
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